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HAS THE PAST A PLACE IN HISTORY? 


CHARLES E. NOWELL! 


UCYDIDES begins his account of 

the Peloponnesian War with a se- 
ries of observations about the im- 
portance of the events he proposes to de- 
scribe. His decision to write of the 
struggle between Sparta and Athens was 
made, he says, at the moment it broke 
out, for he realized even then that it 
“would be a great war and one more 
worthy of relation than any that had 
preceded it,”’ because, he goes on to say, 
“this was the greatest movement yet 
known to history, not only of the Hel- 
lenes but of a large part of the barbarian 
world—I had almost said of mankind.” 
These statements of Thucydides, naive 
as they seem from the ampler perspective 
of later times, have a certain charm and 
are somehow worth remembering and re- 
peating, even if for reasons quite unsus- 
pected by their author. No one would 
agree today, I suppose, that the combat 
between two Greek city-states had quite 
the momentous significance Thucydides 
ascribes to it, and his most fervent ad- 
mirers among Hellenists know he exag- 
gerated from lack of solid historical back- 


! This paper was read at the New York meeting 
of the American Historical Association, December 
29, 1951. 


ground. Yet the words in a way are price- 
less, because they illustrate so well how 
each generation on earth feels about its 
particular importance and its own im- 
mediate problems. Their principal beau- 
ty, I think, is the ease with which they 
may be snatched from the original con- 
text and applied to any historical situa- 
tion, military or not, provided only that 
it falls within our own times and con- 
cerns us. The word “us” as used here 
means any group of humans living any- 
where, at any time, in history. Though 
we of the twentieth century may tick off 
whole generations as unimportant or in- 
significant, rest assured that no past gen- 
eration has felt like applying such hu- 
miliating restrictions to itself. Like 
Thucydides, each has had its “greatest 
movement yet known to history.” Can- 
didatures for the supreme distinction 
have been as numerous and various as 
the generations that have lived and the 
places that have bred them. They in- 
clude the sack of Rome by the Visigoths, 
the Magyar invasion of Lorraine, the 
Caracas earthquake, and even, I should 
imagine, the Potato War of 1778. 

I hope the words of Thucydides are 
not shortly, in different context, to be- 
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come the motto of the American Histori- 
cal Association; yet there are disquieting 
signs that they may. Statistics begin to 
point to such a culmination, which I do 
not regard as one “devoutly to be 
wished.”’ True, we have had two world 
wars, with all their accompanying prob- 
lems, within a single generation and face 
the possibility of having a third. The 
average citizen of our times may be so 
impressed with the mighty present in 
which he lives that he regards these 
times as the only ones worth studying 
and knowing. If so, his manifestation of 
the human egocentrism to which I have 
just alluded is normal and to be expected. 
What should cause worry is the fact 
and we can all perceive it-—-that histori- 
ans, and especially professional histori- 
ans in the United States, who once 
showed signs of escaping from this varie- 
ty of parochial thought, now give serious 
indication of falling back into it. A fasci- 
nation with today’s problems, which no 
one would call anything but praise- 
worthy in itself, is having the effect of 
seriously distorting what to many of us 
is still the historian’s true mission. A 
phrase describing the trend, borrowed 
from this year’s president, Robert Liv- 
ingston Schuyler, is “present-minded- 
ness”’ in historical thought. It stems from 
the obvious, though unavowed, convic- 
tion that it is better, and somehow more 
useful, to study, write, and talk about 
problems recent and current in nature 
than to explore the more distant histori- 
cal past. 

This attitude is evident from—for ex- 
ample—-the program of the sixty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, held in Chicago in 1950. By 
actual count, that meeting consisted of 
fifty-five sessions, all relating in some 
measure to history. To the extent that 
the 1950 program could be analyzed on a 
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chronological basis, approximately 25 
per cent of it dealt with matters of which 
I had some personal recollection. If any- 
one cares, my memory of public events 
stretches back to a time of awareness 
that a certain Woodrow Wilson had been 
chosen President of the United States in 
preference to two gentlemen, both stout- 
er than he, who wore mustaches. For the 
most part, it would not even have been 
necessary for me to strain my memory to 
its earliest limits. Had I never read a 
book or a newspaper, the recollection of 
radio broadcasts alone would have en- 
abled me, or anyone of my generation, to 
place in some historical perspective many 
of the events discussed at the 1950 ses- 
sions. Approximately another quarter of 
the program would have lain easily with- 
in the memory of my father, who often 
said that his began with two widely her- 
alded events, of about equal importance 
to his community: the assumption of the 
American presidency by Chester Alan 
Arthur of New York and that of the 
heavyweight title by John Lawrence Sul- 
livan of Boston. 

There is no reason to assume that the 
1950 sessions were not fairly representa- 
tive of the interests of the historians 
present. Add to this the fact, established 
by personal observation, that the best- 
attended meetings were those devoted to 
current, or almost current, events and 
that the thinnest gatherings were those 
dealing with ancient, medieval, and 
Renaissance history, and a conclusion be- 
gins to emerge, whether we welcome it or 
not. The conclusion is that the American 
historian, taking him compositely, is 
more interested in the twentieth than in 
the nineteenth century, more interested 
in the nineteenth than in the eighteenth, 
and so on back. If that is our group ap- 
praisal of the relative interest and im- 
portance of periods of the past, what does 
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it mean? It seems to mean that without 
quite realizing it we subscribe to the 
opinion about our age that Thucydides 
expressed about his. In that case why not 
assume that anyone who has lived thirty- 
five or forty years has absorbed by os- 
mosis all the history he needs to know? 

But, of course, this is oversimplifying 
the matter for the sake of emphasis, and 
if I leave it at this point I am open to 
rebuttals sure to be devastating. If we 
can offer our own times no more than a 
nostalgic view of a vanished past, it will 
be said, we are not worth having around. 
Despite the hackneyed saws, we all know 
that history does not repeat itself and 
shows no sign of doing so for our benefit 
now. Our generation has grown from the 
one immediately preceding it and is a 
long jump from the age of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. If we go poking 
back into the England of Elizabeth or the 
Turkish empire of Suleiman the Magnif- 
icent, whatever of interest or importance 
we find there will be neither a solution to 
our international or internal problems 
nor a useful philosophy of living. We 
shall discov’; no basis of accord with 
Russia and China by studying the pre- 
Petrine tsars or the Ming Dynasty. 
These truths being self-evident, what is 
the objection to the excellent and inter- 
esting studies of the recent past that 
have the advantage of familiarity and in- 
volve making the acquaintance of minds 
so like ours that we can feel some confi- 
dence of understanding them? 

The answer is: No objection at all. 
Such studies are useful and very much 
needed. The only objection can be to a 
too exclusive preoccupation with these 
matters by too high a percentage of pro- 
fessional historians; and, if we do see the 
profession turning heavily this way, we 
have the right and the moral obligation 
to do some realistic stock-taking and to 


determine, if possible, where it is leading 
us. This involves asking ourselves the 
fundamental questions: What is the his- 
torian for and what is he supposed to do? 
A secondary question then arises: When 
does the historian stop being a historian 
and start being something else? 

Opinions differ as to just what purpose 
the historian serves, but there will surely 
be no objection to the assertion that he 
should help his own generation by draw- 
ing on a liberal knowledge of the past, 
which after all is the only knowledge we 
or anyone else can have. If, from the 
broad overview his vantage point affords 
him, he can offer anything that will help 
shape the future, that too is his business. 

But how does the historian give a prac- 
tical performance? We who are concerned 
with modern history have to face this 
question more directly than others do. 
The student of Rome may if he chooses 
devote more attention to Constantine 
than to Augustus, but his reason does not 
have to be simply that Constantine came 
three centuries later. The medievalist has 
some leeway in deciding which of the 
crusades deserves most of his attention, 
but he will hardly consider it sound poli- 
cy to pick the last over the first because 
of its greater recency. 

There is truly much for the American 
historian to gain by confining himself 
pretty closely to the last few generations. 
Anyone who writes has a natural wish to 
be read and a desire to be of influence. 
The historian of contemporary events 
may count on a market for his wares, 
since there are publication problems con- 
nected with historical writing and pub- 
lishers undeniably look with greater fa- 
vor on up-to-date offerings than upon 
pages of the remoter past. The opinion, 
though erroneous, likewise exists that the 
older fields have been worked out, leav- 
ing little there for future accomplish- 
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ment. And whoever writes of his own 
times will have the welcome stimulus 
that comes from encountering the many 
who share his interest, a stimulus seldom 
available to those currently concerned 
with the Carolingian Renaissance or the 
tribulations of the Dutch Anabaptists. 

These things and more, the contem- 
porary historian gains; the question is 
whether they offer adequate compensa- 
tion for what he loses and the profession 
loses with him. The one commodity he 
has which no one else possesses or claims 
in the same degree is perspective. What 
kind of perspective shall it be, a great one 
or a small one? The more of it the his- 
torian uses, the more he is cleaving to the 
function of the true historian; the less of 
it he uses, the farther he is departing 
from that function. This departure can 
reach the point at which the historian 
finally owes it to himself to ask whether 
he has faith any longer in the venerable 
art and science to which he once commit- 
ted himself and whether in these utili- 
tarian times he really retains any more 
belief in Clio than in the rest of the by- 
gone Olympian divinities. No one has 
openly apostatized as yet, and I am sure 
that to a man we think we reject Henry 
Ford's definition of history as “bunk.” 
But are we sure we reject it? Are we not 
possibly moving toward some sort of 
compromise with Ford, by which we al- 
low he is right up to a certain date—call 
it 1800, 1900, 1920, or what you will 
after which a change comes and it ceases 
to be bunk? 

Can we go on compressing the ‘usable 
past” ever smaller, relegating important 
eras to paragraphs and footnotes without 
realizing that we are helping ourselves 
lose the most important battle we can 
possibly fight—-losing it formerly foot by 
foot and now mile by mile in a constant 
retreat? “Paths to the present” is the 
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name one author has recently given his 
history.? He appears ‘to regard those 
words as meaning a glorious onward 
march; to me they have come to mean a 
dismal retirement, with prospects of a 
counteroffensive growing discouragingly 
slimmer day by day. 


My conceit would be unbearable if I 
presumed, because I choose to specialize 
in the sixteenth century and someone 
else elects the twentieth, that I neces- 
sarily know more history than he does. 
No one has the right to assume that a 
specialist who picks the present or near- 
present as the subject of his work cannot 
give the rest of us cards and spades and 
beat us when it comes to general history. 
Neither are my remarks a brief for the 
historical scholarship that chooses an 
obscure bypath of a bygone century and 
declines ever to emerge, as against the 
scholarship that contributes enlighten- 
ingly to an understanding of later times. 
Antiquarianism, with its utter sterility, 
is the last thing we shall ever want. But 
what does cause grave apprehension is 
the effect this present-mindedness may 
have, or is having, on the next generation 
of American historians, who even now 
are being trained as graduates and under- 
graduates. The decline of Latin and 
Greek teaching in this country made 
little apparent difference in scholarship 
as long as the older generation of classi- 
cists was alive and working. But when 
the oldsters began dropping by the way- 
side, a change was noticeable. Can we be 
sure that some such thing is not happen- 
ing to history? 

Suppose the student who is one day to 
be our colleague begins his studies with 
the basic course in United States history. 
Year by year that gets to be more a mat- 


* Arthur Meier SCHLESINGER, Paths to the present 
(New York, 1949). 
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ter of the recent past, to the inevitable 
neglect of subjects any citizen of this re- 
public, scholarly or not, must know in 
order to understand what his country 
represents and means. The average text 
in United States history is now a two- 
volume work, with the break occurring at 
the year 1865; and, of these, the second 
volume is usually the bulkier of the two 
to start with, as well as the one inevitably 
fattened when the book goes into its sec- 
ond and third editions. The student’s 
first eighteen weeks are devoted to the 
events of North America prior to the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy ; his second four 
months to a series of recent happenings 
within the memory span of many an aged 
person still with us. He will be lucky if he 
gets a hundred pages of colonial history, 
which chronologically is still half the 
total for this country, and he will often 
get no more than fifty. He may well be 
excused if he concludes that very little of 
importance happened here before the 
twentieth century and has every right to 
feel, from what he is given to read, that 
Harding and Coolidge have meant more 
to the nation than Franklin and Wash- 
ington If he is conscientious and reads 
his text, he may be expected to emerge 
from the course with enough knowledge 
of trust-busting, Teapot Dome scandals, 
and stockmarket crashes to supply his 
needs along those lines for life. What he 
may not get, I fear, is any adequate idea of 
how there came to be a United States and 
of how this thing called ‘American civi- 
lization’’ made its appearance. It seems, 
moreover, that the end is not yet in sight 
and that in the near future the line may 
be shifted ahead to 1877 or even to 1896. 
This is more than a probability, it is al- 
most a certainty. The line has, in fact, 
been breached, for a late textbook on the 
market brings its first volume to the year 
1877. In view of past experience, the 
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scramble of the rest to conform should 
soon be on. 

But, goes the answer, if the student is 
genuinely interested in colonial origins, 
he can later elect a course devoted en- 
tirely to the subject. The chances of his 
doing so, however, have certainly not 
been increased by experience with his 
first course and first text, where he will 
have had a chance to observe the appar- 
ently slight esteem in which “The neg- 
lected first half of American history”’ is 
held.* And perhaps he cannot have the 
colonial course if he wants it, since only 
four years ago Dr. Carl Bridenbaugh 
pointed out to the American Historical 
Association that many a first-rate insti- 
tution fails to offer the subject, while 
others offer it only spasmodically. Surely, 
that is not wholly unrelated to the fact 
that in the past decade the American his- 
torical review published only two leading 
articles of any description dealing with 
the seventeenth century—the century of 
our origin. One of these, moreover, was 
the work of a British scholar, now resi- 
dent in the United States but trained at 
London University. The American his- 
torical review can publish only the mate- 
rial submitted; if it printed no more on 
the seventeenth century, the assumption 
might be that nothing else of suitable 
quality was forthcoming. 

When our student turns to the study 
of European history, he will have an ex- 
perience not identical but similar. The 
usual two-semester basic course divides 
at the year 1815, and this line has been 
valiantly held for some years with the 
collaboration of the major textbook 
authors. But if the line seems firmer than 
the shifting one in United States history, 
it can at least be hurdled. What reveals 


* Carl BripENBAUGH, ‘‘The neglected first half 
of American history,’’ American historical review, 
LIII (1948), 506-17. 
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the real trend, it appears, is the number 
of books recently out for classroom use 
with such titles as Europe in the twentieth 
century or Europe since 1914. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in 
France the events of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic era still come under the 
head of “histoire contemporaine.”’ If we 
need not go to this extreme, neither need 
we, I hope, conspire to give our young 
student the idea that, by electing some 
course of the “‘since the first World War” 
variety, he is really sinking his teeth into 
European history. If he must have a 
course beginning at about the time his 
father donned his first long trousers, 
ways should be found of letting him know 
that Europe had been going on for quite 
awhile before. But the tide is running in 
the other direction here as elsewhere, 
and, though it is hard to think of Freder- 
ick the Great and Rousseau as belonging 
back in the primordial dawn of European 
history, one could easily suspect the ex- 
istence of a movement to put them there. 

A word is due here about my own 
Latin-American field, in which there are 
now disquieting signs. Until recently we 
had done rather well in our efforts to pre- 
serve our particular area for real history, 
but apparently we grew overconfident 
and slept at our posts. I have just seen 
the manuscripts of two proposed new 
texts in Latin-American history, both 
representing what must be the current 
trend. Each has, as a sort of preface, a 
thin, watered-down historical narrative 
which has the look of being placed there 
from the author's not entirely forgotten 
sense of duty. The rest of each manu- 
script is filled with contemporary de- 
scription of the ‘‘come with me to Latin 
America” variety, telling in much detail 
how curiously quaint and colorful the 
people are, what they think of us, and 
what interesting things they have to eat. 
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When I ventured a demurrer to the pub- 
lisher’s agent who was showing one of the 
manuscripts, he replied, ‘“‘But that’s ex- 
actly what is wanted these days.”’ 
“Wanted by whom?” was my counter to 
that, whereupon he smiled and departed 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

I shall not follow our hypothetical his- 
torian through all the steps to his Ph.D. 
degree. He may still, if he is a youth of in- 
dependent judgment, decide to specialize 
in some era farther back than the Com- 
promise of 1850 or the Congress of Vien- 
na. If so, he will be one of a dwindling 
group of exceptions to the rule. Such lim- 
ited research as I have been able to give 
the matter throws at least some light on 
what our future colleague is either doing 
or planning to do. In September 1949, 
the date of the latest available statistics, 
there were apparently 1,337 doctoral 
theses in history being prepared in the 
United States.‘ Some of these could not 
be fitted into any chronological niche, 
and many others dealt with subjects that 
from simple ignorance I could not identi- 
fy. But [had no trouble at all discovering 
that 435 of them were twentieth-century 
topics, pure and simple, and there was no 
substantial doubt in my mind that at 
least 100 more would on examination 
have turned out to be the same. Another 
250 dissertations, subject to a smaller 
margin of error on my part, concerned 
nineteenth-century matters so recent as 
to miss the present century by no more 
than a decade or actually, in some cases, 
to extend a few years into the 1900's. The 
sum of the two figures, which I feel safe 
in adding to get my total, amounts to 
substantially more than half the gradu- 
ate research in history now going on. 


‘ All statistics in this paragraph are based on the 
AMERICAN Historicat Association, List of doctoral 
dissertations in history in progress at universities in 
the United States (Washington, D.C., 1949). 
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One other observation is inspired by 
the thesis titles. Some of them involve 
subjects so new that when they were se- 
lected the authors must have realized 
that time would have to elapse and 
events move further before any sort of 
conclusion could be reached. One grows 
puzzled by the situation of our embryo 
historians today; are we to picture them 
sitting impatiently around waiting for 
enough history to happen to enable them 
to write it? Regarding the minutiae of 
their profession, they may never, as I 
have heard reasonably intelligent stu- 
dents do, refer to Martin Luther as a 
character in ‘“‘ancient” history, but they 
may be always a little shaky on the ques- 
tion of whether Tutankhamen or Charle- 
magne came first. 

The argument in answer to the un- 
pleasant remarks I have been making is 
a common-sense one, hard to get around 
and at the same time utterly defeatist. 
Our students, so it runs, are the products 
of a practical age who think they have 
little time for the dead past. The farther 
one goes into the past, the deader it gets; 
ergo, let us dodge any ivory-tower impu- 
tations by giving them a past that at 
least starts coming to life. Knights in ar- 
mor and minuet performers in powdered 
wigs may have satisfied their grand- 
parents and possibly their parents but 
are not for these up-and-coming young- 
sters of the machine age, so anxious to 
get ahead in the world. If we must go 
back of the stratoliner and the snorkel 
stage, we can begin with a time of rail- 
ways and reasonably heavy artillery. The 
essence of good salesmanship is an ap- 
preciation of market demand. We his- 
torians are not at all sure that our mar- 
ket—in this case the students—is ex- 
panding; it may be contracting in the 
face of competition offered us by sociolo- 
gy, social psychology, journalism, and 
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education, all sure-fire products warrant- 
ed up to the minute. Since we cannot per- 
suade our parvenu competitors to fight 
us on our own grounds, let us invade 
theirs with a view to showing that our 
product is not so shopworn after all. 
The first observation that seems per- 
tinent is that by bowing to an alleged 
popular demand we are gradually relin- 
quishing control of our subject. The re- 
flection arises that perhaps we have only 
thought we were educating the student; 
perhaps the student in his own way has 
been educating us. But I place no great 
belief in this; I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that the shift in historical emphasis 
reflects the interests of the mature his- 
torians doing the writing and the teach- 
ing. Rather than having been led unwill- 
ingly by the nose, we have taken the 
lead, a thought yielding solace in that it 
implies we are still in the saddle, with the 
power to do something about it if we will. 
But, assuming the trend has been mar- 
ketward, how sure are we of having cor- 
rectly assessed the demand? There are 
some students, admittedly, to whom we 
shall never sell history and to whom all 
our efforts to speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, even from a back- 
ground of charity, will seem far more dis- 
mal than sounding brass or tinkling cym- 
bal. We can only make their stay in our 
classrooms as endurable as possible and 
at the end give them the C grade which is 
the only thing in our power of bestowal 
they will ever desire. But there are many 
others who have no idea whether they 
want history or not, since, so far, their 
education has scarcely commenced. This 
is no place to speak at length of the pro- 
gressive education systems that hitherto 
have claimed both their bodies and their 
souls; but if we seem agreed on anything 
it is that the systems appear to have put 
little, least of all history, into their young 
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minds. To call them ‘“‘sophisticated prod- 
ucts of a sophisticated age”’ is nonsense; 
a Tibetan lama using the sign language 
could put most of them to rout on any 
question calling for abstract reasoning. It 
is equally absurd to take the defeatist at- 
titude and say they reject the past. Their 
minds are not too full for history, since 
through no fault of the owners they are 
singularly empty of nearly everything. 
We never had a better chance than with 
the undergraduate student of today. 
That is why it seems a pity, at the end of 
his meager educational experience, to 
add half-history to the half-everything- 
else he has been receiving since kinder- 
garten. Let us blame educators, adminis- 
trators, and most of all ourselves for 
whatever is wrong, but not the innocent 
victims of an educational tragedy. 
Though our nation is not greatly given 
to collective thinking about the past, it 
does display some awareness, manifested 
through trustees and state legislatures, 
that it is, on the whole, desirable to keep 
knowledge of it alive. Largely through 
giving us academic chairs, it subsidizes 
us and places the custodianship of the 
past in our hands. In general, society 
does not particularly concern itself with 
the use we make of our custodianship, 
though “Mr. Everyman’® at times 
shows signs of feeling that he gets little 
return on his investment. He does not 
want history every day or every year, but 
there come a few times in his life when he 
does. And what he wants then is the 
whole picture, as clearly and understand- 
ably as it can be brought before his eyes. 
Whom have we produced in this century 
who said more to the public and was bet- 
ter received than H. G. Wells with his 


* From Carl Lotus Becker's presidential address 
to the American Historical Association in Decem- 
ber 1931, ‘‘Everyman his own historian,’’ American 
historical review, XXXVIT (1932), 221-36. 
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record-breaking Outline?? Wells did not 
offer a great work of scholarship and cer- 
tainly produced a mediocre piece of 
writing. But, with all the Wellsian 
foibles, he did tell the story of mankind, 
and this was what Mr. Everyman want- 
ed. On a smaller scale Hendrik Willem 
van Loon next did the same, and his suc- 
cess, too, came from letting the public 
feel that this was history.’ 

We cannot all write universal histories, 
nor had we all better try. There are many 
smaller segments which the public will 
read, as it demonstrates every day. To 
mention a straw in the current wind, one 
of the most popular books now on the 
market is Thomas Costain’s The con- 
querors, a history of medieval England. I 
am by no means sorry that Costain, 
whose scholarship I do not despise, has 
written this book or that it has found 
readers. On the contrary, it is gratifying 
to learn that a popular writer will do such 
a thing and that a reading public exists 
for medieval England. But one could 
wish that a professional historian had 
had the foresight and imagination to do 
it himself; he should have been able to 
present a fuller and truer picture than 
Costain’s. 

For his current events and reminis- 
cences of the immediate past, I think 
Mr. Everyman will generally choose his 
newspaper and his radio, plus books 
written by participants in well-remem- 
bered events. Historians will one day im- 
prove greatly on what Mr. Churchill and 
Count Ciano have told us about the 
1940’s; for the moment there is little a 
historian can say that will compete for 
the popular ear with these well-known 
public personages. It is true that the his- 
torian brings to bear a sharpened critical 


* The outline of history (2 vols.; New York, 1921). 
7 The Story of mankind (New York, 1922). 
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faculty lacking in the statesman, the gen- 
eral, or the journalist; but he still runs 
many of the dangers they do, in that he 
is perilously close to the events he de- 
scribes and probably lacks important 
sources of information that his grandson, 
if also a historian, is sure to use in de- 
molishing his conclusions. After all, ex- 
cept in sundry military details, nothing 
written about the Civil War before 1900 
carries much weight today. 

It must be obvious that in urging a re- 
turn to the past I am not proposing that 
we all go to work investigating Sumerian 
origins in the old world or the back- 
ground of Mayan culture in the new. It 
is not extremes I wish to advocate but 
precisely the balance that seems now to 
be missing. And we are in serious danger 
of losing more than balance; it is history 
itself we stand to lose. For if we volun- 
tarily give up our birthright, which is the 
right to be interpreters of the past, if we 
cease believing in the history we profess 
to esteem, someone else will surely pick 
up what we throw away. There is no 
present point in guessing whether that 
someone will be Hollywood, the histori- 
cal novelist, the sensational biographer, 
or the creator of comic books. To some 
extent we welcome them all, but this 
should not mean willingness to abandon 
most of our field to them. Whoever picks 
up what we lay down will in a measure be 
shouldering the task we have declined to 
perform, and he will perform it in the 
way that suits him, which will probably 
be a distant cry from the way that 
suits us. 

I shall not weary you with further ex- 
amples illustrating the present trend in 
American historiography. Pick up any 
recent number of the American historical 
review and note, among those books by 
American authors that are reviewed, how 
few, even of those devoted to our own 
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history, are concerned with anything as 
remote as the American Revolution. 
Notice too the reviewed books on ancient 
and medieval history, or for that matter 
any category dealing comprehensively 
with large ideas or great phases of world 
history, and observe how small is the 
number which Americans contribute. 
Our historical scholarship does not great- 
ly impress Europeans; indeed, their com- 
mon assumption is that an American, 
until he proves the contrary, knows little 
and cares less about history, his own in- 
cluded. We do not accept this evaluation 
of ourselves and rightly thrust much of it 
aside as intellectual snobbery. But in so 
far as Europeans believe us to have more 
parochial concepts of history than theirs, 
our current activities do more to 
strengthen these convictions than to 
shake them. 

Is American historiography, which 
now if ever should have reached maturi- 
ty, contributing what the world has a 
right to expect of it? In its comparative 
infancy that historiography produced the 
works of Prescott, Parkman, Motley, 
Ticknor, Lea, and Mahan. To the pres- 
ent day, many a learned European can 
scarcely proceed beyond this list in enu- 
merating the American historians he 
knows. The popularity of these older 
greats and near-greats was partly a mat- 
ter of style, but not altogether; some of 
them were not particularly gifted with 
the pen. The subjects they chose counted 
for at least as much as the manner in 
which they wrote. Had Prescott chosen 
to investigate the origins of our war with 
Mexico, or had Motley decided to ex- 
amine the role of the Netherlands in the 
revolutions of 1830, it is unlikely that 
either name would mean much today. 

To put the matter on a purely national 
plane at the last, we hear constantly 
that American prestige in the world 
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needs reinforcing and try to think of 
ways of strengthening it. Little is accom- 
plished by telling the Europeans how 
wonderful we are; Europe, one fears, has 
its own parochial notions about that. 
But, such as the effort is, American his- 
torians help with it by serving stints in 
the State Department, acting as cultural 
attachés abroad, and writing neat mono- 
graphs on our relations with Finland 
since 1945. May I timidly suggest that 
our historical scholarship, which despite 
all I have said is abundant, has other and 
greater opportunities which few this side 
the Atlantic take seriously but which 
might, if fully grasped, lead to something 
that would be taken seriously indeed on 
the other side? A great work of history 
emanating from the United States, a 
work of the Spengler-Toynbee-Pirenne 
caliber, might do more for our prestige in 
Europe than the sending of another bil- 
lion dollars or the announced invention 
of a new wrinkle in television. Such a 


work would also produce favorable re- 
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verberations in Latin America and might 
be noticed in Asia. No, Mr. Everyman in 
Paris, Oslo, Rome, Buenos Aires, and 
Calcutta would not read this masterpiece 
of American historiography, but his 
scholars would read it, and his smart 
circles would at least talk about it. There 
would be undeniable advantages in get- 
ting this country at last on display for 
something beside those utilitarian ac- 
tivities in which we are generally admit- 
ted to excel. Need I add that the most 
scholarly study of United States invest- 
ments in Canada from 1910 to 1950 will 
scarcely turn the trick? That is but one 
reason why it is disappointing to see so 
many American historians just now, ap- 
parently with their own enthusiastic co- 
operation, being jockeyed into a position 
which, unless it is soon bettered, may 
turn many of them into little more than 
glorified commentators on passing public 
events. We never needed grand-scale his- 
tory more than we need it today; we nev- 
er appeared to esteem it less. 
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couraged the development of nation- 
alism in the Balkans, especially 
among the Slavs, not only because of the 
natural sympathy of her people for their 
kindred in race, religion, and culture, but 
also because the establishment of inde- 
pendent states would weaken Russia’s 
adversaries, Turkey and Austria~-Hunga- 
ry. Russia thus would find it less difficult 
to achieve her main purpose in the Near 
East—the control of the Turkish straits. 
The strategic importance of Bulgaria 
made it inevitable that Russia would 
seek to establish, for her own vital na- 
tional interests, an independent Bul- 
garia. The first step in this direction oc- 
curred in 1870, when Russia was able to 
use her influence with the Porte to have 
the latter create the Bulgarian exarchate. 
Then in 1877, Russia, in behalf of the 
Balkan Slavs, went to war against 
Turkey, which culminated in the follow- 
ing year in the establishment of an 
autonomous Bulgaria. Thus it was prin- 
cipally through Russian intervention 
that the Bulgars were liberated. 
The Russian government, in return for 
the decisive aid which it had rendered in 
the creation of the new state, expected 


I THE nineteenth century Russia en- 


1 This article is based primarily on material col- 
lected in the Public Record Office in London and the 
Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna in 1948-49 
as part of a larger study of Russian relations with 
Serbia and Bulgaria from 1881 to 1897. An abbrevi- 
ated version of this article was delivered at the meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association held at Mills College, Dec. 28, 
1949. 


the Bulgarian government to follow a 
policy of political and diplomatic sub- 
servience to Russia, in order to permit 
the latter to strengthen her position at 
the Straits. Throughout the period of the 
sixties and seventies, the Russians and 
Bulgarians had co-operated effectively 
and had worked toward a common goal. 
After the liberation, however, when it be- 
came apparent to the Bulgarian govern- 
ment and people that Russia considered 
them a mere pawn to be used in interna- 
tional power diplomacy, they naturally 
reacted violently against this policy. A 
typical example of the consequences of 
this Bulgarian resentment is furnished by 
the constitutional problem of 1892-93 
and the question of the marriage of 
Prince Ferdinand. This episode illus- 
trates clearly how Bulgarian national- 
ism, pride, and spirit of independence— 
qualities which the Russian government 
had made use of against the Turks—were 
now to plague the liberating nation. 


The principal architect of Russian for- 
eign policy in the Balkans in this period 
was Tsar Alexander III.? A disciple of the 
ultra-reactionary K. P. Pobedonostsev, 
Alexander adhered to his teacher’s prin- 
ciples of orthodoxy, autocracy, and na- 
tionalism. Reflecting these teachings, 
Alexander wrote in 1885 that, with re- 
spect to the Balkans, “the Slavs must 


2See S. Skazkin, Konets Avstro-Russko-Ger- 
manskogo Soiusa [The end of the Austro-Russo-Ger- 
man alliance] (Moscow, 1928), I, 183, for the role of 
Alexander III in Russian foreign policy. 
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now serve Russia and not we them.’? 
The strong reaction of the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment against such an attitude, to- 
gether with a series of arrogant and over- 
bearing acts on the part of Russian offi- 
cials in Bulgaria, finally, in November 
1886, led to the actual rupture of diplo- 
matic relations.‘ Thereafter, the tsar, 
feeling personally insulted by the actions 
of a government which he regarded as his 
vassal, actually approved a plan devised 
by a group of Bulgarian emigrants to 
precipitate a revolt in Bulgaria. Their ob- 
ject was the overthrow of the interim 
anti-Russian government of Stefan 
Starnbolov and the restoration of a pro- 
Russian administration.’ When this plan 
proved abortive, Alexander unsuccess- 
fully tried to impose upon the Bulgarians 
the Caucasian Prince Mingrel’skii as the 
successor to Alexander of Battenberg.® 
Instead of accepting this Orthodox can- 
didate, the assembly offered the position 
to Ferdinand of Coburg, who was both 


German and Catholic. Thus by 1888 
Alexander realized that conspiratorial in- 
trigues and diplomatic pressure would 
not secure Bulgarian compliance. There- 
fore, he decreed that henceforth Russia 
should pursue a policy of noninterference 
in Bulgarian affairs. Under no condition, 


* Text of a letter from Alexander III to the min- 
ister of war, Obruchev, in Arasnyi Arkhiv [Red ar- 
chive], XLVI (1931), 180-81 


* For an excellent discussion of early Russo-Bul 
garian difficulties see C. E. BLack, The establishment 
of constitutional government in Bulgaria (Princeton, 
1943); also S. RapEv, Strottelite na Suvremena Bul 
gartia [The founders of contemporary Bulgaria] (2 


vols.; Sofia, 1911) 


* This problem is discussed in P. PavLovicn (ed.), 
Avantiuey Russkogo Tsarisma v Bolgarii [The ad 
ventures of Russian tsarism in Bulgaria] (Moscow, 


1935), pp. 38-58 {vantiury’’ 


*V. N. Lamzporr, Dnevnik V. N. Lamsdorfa, 
1886-1890 |The diary of V. N. Lamadorf, 1886-90} 
(Moscow, 1926), pp. 5-6; and Nikola Stanev, Js- 
tortia na Nova Bulgariia, 1878-1929 [The history of 
new Bulgaria, 1878-1929} (Sofia, 1928), p. 89. 
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however, would he recognize Ferdinand 
as the legal ruler of Bulgaria.’ 

Although Ferdinand had been elected 
by the Bulgarian assembly, he had been 
unable to obtain the approval of the 
great powers or of the sultan, as pre- 
scribed by the Treaty of Berlin. Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain regarded 
Ferdinand’s assumption of office as il- 
legal, but not his election. Despite the 
fact that they would not grant official 
recognition because of the strong oppo- 
sition of Russia, they did let it be known 
that they would not approve the use of 
coercive measures to oust the prince. 
Since Russia did not deem it advisable to 
act unilaterally and thus perhaps even 
precipitate a European war, Ferdinand 
remained on the Bulgarian throne even 
without the recognition of the great 
powers, and consequently in violation of 
the Treaty of Berlin.* 

Recognizing the unsatisfactory as- 
pects of their status, Ferdinand and 
Stambolov, who had adopted a policy of 
seeking closer ties with the Turks, en- 
deavored by every means possible to per- 
suade the sultan to grant recognition, re- 
gardless of the Russian attitude; but 
Abdul Hamid IH, in fear of and in defer- 
ence to his powerful neighbor, remained 
aloof. In the beginning of 1891, however, 
the Turkish commissioner in Sofia for the 
first time asked for an audience with Fer- 
dinand, and in May of that year Franz 
Josef received the prince, but only as a 
private citizen. In June 1892, Queen Vic- 
toria also consented to receive Ferdi- 
nand. All these steps were looked on with 

7Great Britain, Foreign office, Further corre- 
spondence respecting affairs in the east: Turkey, No. 3 


(1889), pp. 38-40, Morier to Salisbury, St. Peters- 
burg, Feb. 24, 1888, enclosures 1 and 2. 


§ Salisbury to Lytton, F. O., Feb. 17, 1888, idid., 
p. 19; Paget to Salisbury, Vienna, Feb. 18, 1888, 
ibid., p. 20; Feb. 18, 1888, ibid., p. 27; and Feb. 23, 
1888, ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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great satisfaction in Sofia, although they 
in no sense could be construed as the offi- 
cial recognition of the prince.® 

Meanwhile, the unstable and danger- 
ous aspects of the position in which Fer- 
dinand found himself became progres- 
sively more apparent. Despite the tsar’s 
order to the contrary, Russian officials 
continued to interfere in Bulgarian inter- 
nal affairs with the intention of creating 
an insurrection against the government. 
They were particularly active among the 
refugees who had left Bulgaria to escape 
the repressive measures of the Stambolov 
regime or to avoid imprisonment for their 
past political activities. Some of these 
men were infiltrated into Bulgaria in 
1891 with instructions to assassinate 
Stambolov. Although they failed to 
achieve their assigned task, they did 
manage to kill the minister of finance, 
K. Belchev, and Stambolov himself had 
a very narrow escape. The following year 
another group assassinated the Bulgarian 
minister in Constantinople, Dr. Vulko- 
vich. In both instances Russian officials 
participated directly or indirectly."° Thus 
by the summer of 1892 Ferdinand and 
his ministers quite correctly felt that 
their position was hazardous in the ex- 
treme, and certainly Bulgaria did not 
have the stable and secure government 
that the young nation needed. 

In August 1892, however, Ferdinand 
had reason to hope that perhaps the sul- 
tan might yet recognize him. At that 
time Stambolov, who was vacationing at 
the Black Sea port of Varna, received a 
request from the sultan to visit him.” 
Since this would undoubtedly be inter- 
preted as a step toward the eventual rec- 


* STANEY, p. 1085. 
10 Avantiury, pp. 110-28. 


"Great Britain, Public record office, Political 
Despatches, Lowther to Salisbury, F.O. 78/4444, 
No. 121, Sofia, Aug. 16, 1892. 
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ognition of the prince, the sultan took 
care to inform the Russian government 
that the prime minister’s visit had “‘no 
political importance.’ It was not until 
a month later that the Russian govern- 
ment answered with a sharp note of pro- 
test against the granting of the audience. 
The Russian note was delivered not so 
much to protest against Stambolov’s 
visit as to deter the sultan from extend- 
ing a similar invitation to Prince Ferdi- 
nand, who now was also vacationing at 
Varna.'® Stambolov was thus forced to 
recognize that the sultan would not act 
against the wishes of Russia, but he was 
not dismayed by the sultan’s intransi- 
gence. On the contrary, it made him 
more determined than ever to find other 
ways to stabilize the situation in Bul- 
garia. 

Stambolov was particularly aware of 
the danger which would befall his coun- 
try if the ruler were assassinated, and he 
realized that the state of constant uncer- 


tainty and fear could not continue much 


12 Morier to Rosebery, F.O. 181/709(2), No. 189, 
St. Petersburg, Aug. 23, 1892; France, Ministére des 
affaires étrangéres, Documents diplomatiques francais 
(1871-1914) (hereafter cited as ‘‘D.D.F.’’), 1re série 
(1871-1900) (Paris, 1939}, IX, 665-66, Ribot to de 
Montebello, Paris, Aug. 13, 1892 and n. 3; Cambon 
to Ribot, Therapia, Aug. 25, 1892, ibid., X, 4-8. 


13 Lowther to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4444, No. 139, 
Sofia, Oct. 1, 1892; Ford to Rosebery, F.O. 195/1747, 
No. 328, Constantinople, Oct. 29, 1892; Ford to 
Rosebery, F.O. 105/1747, No. 304, Constantinople, 
Sept. 30, 1892. For the French and Austrian reac- 
tions to this step see Bourgarel to Ribot, Therapia, 
Sept. 18, 1892, D.D.F., X, 35, and Austria-Hungary, 
Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Politisches Archiv 
(hereafter cited as ‘H.H.S.”’), XII, 137: Turquie, 
Varia, Calice to Kalnoky, Privatbrief, Bujukdere, 
Oct. 31, 1892. Ivan PaNnatotov, Russiia, Velikitie 
Sili i Bulgarskiiat Vupros sled Izbora na Kniaz Fer- 
dinanda (1888-1896) |Russia, the great powers, and 
the Bulgarian question after the election of Prince 
Ferdinand (1888~1896)| (Sofia, 1941), pp. 175-76, 
states that P. Dimitrov, the Bulgarian representa- 
tive in Constantinople, maintained that the purpose 
of Stambolov’s visit was to pave the way for a simi- 
lar trip by Ferdinand. 
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longer without endangering both the re- 
gime in power and the state as a whole. 
Since the great powers refused to recog- 
nize Ferdinand, it seemed that the prob- 
lem of gaining stability could best be 
solved by the establishment of a dynasty. 
If Ferdinand had an heir, there would be 
less incentive to assassinate the prince, 
since his son would continue the royal 
line under a regency. In addition, the 
Bulgarians were anxious that a dynasty 
be established which would provide firm 
leadership through the difficult days 
which would when Bulgaria 
sought to absorb Macedonia, the goal of 


ensue 


all patriotic citizens.'* 

Ferdinand pondered the question of 
marriage many times, but two obstacles 
were in the way. No princess, acceptable 
to him as a bride, was willing to share his 
throne, since he was not recognized by 
the great powers and since Article 38 of 
the Bulgarian constitution required that 
the children of the prince must be Ortho- 
dox. Stambolov believed that if this lat- 
ter condition were removed, it would be 
possible for Ferdinand to marry even 
without first obtaining recognition by the 
other governments. Therefore, after long 
and careful consideration, Stambolov de- 
cided that for the welfare of the nation it 
would be necessary to secure the amend- 
ment of Article 38."° 

After consulting only a few of his 
closest friends, Stambolov, on December 
2, 1892, proposed to the astonished Bul- 
garian assembly that the constitution 
should be changed so that the children of 


Stefan Stambolov i Noveishata Ni 


Stambolov 


“4D. MARINOY 
Istoriia 


(Soha, 1909 pp 


Stefan and our new history 


686-88; and PANaloTov, p. 178 


4% Panarorov, pp. 178-79; Lowther to Rosebery, 
F_O. 78/4444, No. 170, Sofia, Dec. 5, 1892; and Turd 
Prrronov, V. Drumev Aliment Branitski i Trnovski: 
Zhivot, Deinost 1 Kharakter |\V. Drumev-Kliment of 
Branitsa and Trnovo: life, activity and character] 
1926 183 
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the prince could profess the religion of 
their parents. The proposal threw the 
crowded assembly into an uproar. The 
greatest question at issue was what atti- 
tude Russia would assume. Surely this 
was an open and direct challenge to St. 
Petersburg, the champion and defender 
of orthodoxy. It was an insult to the state 
which helped create the Bulgarian exar- 
chate and championed the cause of the 
Christians against the Turkish infidel. It 
seemed sheer folly to assume that this 
measure would receive the sanction of 
the people in view of the fact that the 
exarch and the Bulgarian church hierar- 
chy were considered devoted followers of 
the Russian government. Certainly, the 
Bulgarian people, who were willing to 
defy Russia in political matters, would 
not also challenge her in the religious 
sphere.” 

Although most of the delegates were 
frightened by the thought of the course 
Russia might pursue, some believed 
Stambolov had not gone far enough. 
They were in favor of a proclamation of 
Bulgarian independence. In his reply to 
this group Stambolov very clearly stated 
his entire position and the dangers to be 
encountered if such a course were fol- 
lowed. The prime minister admitted that 
independence was the desire of all patri- 
otic Bulgarians, but he explained that 
the existing international situation would 
not permit such a step because Bulgaria 
would be accused of endangering the 
peace by reopening the Eastern question. 
He firmly believed Bulgaria should re- 
main a part of the Ottoman Empire be- 
cause if any power declared war on Bul- 
garia, that would simultaneously involve 
Bulgaria’s suzerain, the sultan, with all 
that that would entail for European di- 

Lowther to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4444, No. 167, 
Sofia, Dec. 2, 1892. In addition to Art. 38 there were 


twelve other articles introduced for amendment. 
None, however, was as vital as Art. 38. 
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plomacy. As long as Russo-Bulgarian re- 
lations did not improve and while 
Turkey was maintaining a sincere and 
friendly policy toward her vassal, Bul- 
garia should not sever the bonds which 
tied her to the Ottoman Empire. If, 
Stambolov argued further, the prince 
had been recognized by the great powers 
and his suzerain, then, no doubt, a mar- 
riage could have been arranged without 
a change in the constitution. Since the 
question of recognition might drag on for 
years, the constitution had to be amend- 
ed to permit the prince to marry and es- 
tablish a dynasty." 

Not only were the Bulgarian represen- 
tatives astounded at this proposal, but 
the two foreign supporters of the regime, 
Great Britain and Austria-Hungary, who 
encouraged Bulgarian resistance to Rus- 
sia whenever and wherever possible, 
found Stambolov’s suggestion incompre- 
hensible. The British considered the plan 
ill-timed and ill-advised; they feared that 


it might even provide an excuse for Rus- 


sian interference in Bulgaria.’ The 
Austrians were particularly disturbed be- 
cause they believed that Russia wou!d 
consider them the instigators of an ‘“‘at- 
tentat against Orthodoxy”’ and of a plot 
to deliver Bulgaria to catholicism.’* Both 
Austria and Britain questioned the wis- 
dom of arousing the Bulgarian ciergy, 
who were believed to be extremely sym- 
pathetic to the Russian point of view. To 
such criticisms, Stambolov replied that 
the priests “were merely peasants who 
did not have any influence or enjoy any 
popularity.’ Moreover, he maintained 


17 PANAIOTOV, p. 179. 


1® Lowther to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4444, No. 177, 
Sofia, Dec. 11, 1892. 


19To Burian, H.H.S., XV/30, Vienna, Dec. 15, 
1892; Kalnoky to Burian, H.H.S., XV/30, No. 46, 
1892, no month, no day; Decrais to Ribot, Vienna, 
Dec. 12, 1892, D.D.F., X, 107-8. 
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that the Bulgarians would allow no inter- 
ference from the Russian church, since 
they considered their church older than 
the Russian. He admitted that the Rus- 
sian government might protest, but with 
what validity? It could hardly object to 
the religion of the children of a prince 
whom it had declined to recognize for six 
years. Notwithstanding these assur- 
ances, both powers considered the meas- 
ure unfortunate. 

Stambolov’s proposal was debated in 
the assembly for two weeks. During this 
period the opponents of the amendment 
were given ample opportunity to express 
their views. The rapidly dwindling num- 
bers of the opposition, however, were no 
match for the well-organized political 
machine which Stambolov commanded. 
Consequently, when the measuré was 
finally submitted to the representatives, 
they voted 245 to 13 to revise Article 38 
to read as follows: “The Prince of Bul- 
garia shall profess none but the Orthodox 
faith. Only the Prince who, by election, 
has ascended the Bulgarian throne, if al- 
ready professing some other Christian 
faith, then he and his first successor may 
remain in that faith.” 

The final draft was a compromise, be- 
cause only the first successor was al- 
lowed to profess the faith of his parents; 
those that followed would be Orthodox. 

At the same time that the Bulgarian 
assembly was considering the change in 
the constitution, the Russian conserva- 
tive press gave expression to its bitter 
disappointment with the Stambolov re- 

20 Lowther to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4444, No. 176, 
Sofia, Dec. 9, 1892. On Dec. 7 the semiofficial news- 
paper Svoboda [Freedom] stated: “‘It is even advan- 
tageous to have a non-Orthodox prince, who acts as 
the protector, instead of, as in the case of Russia, 
posing as the head of the church’’ (Lowther to Rose- 
bery, F.O. 78/4444, No. 172, Sofia, Dec. 8, 1892). 

*! Lowther to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4444, No. 184, 
—_ Dec. 19, 1892; and No. 185, Sofia, Dec. 21, 
1892. 
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gime.” The Russian government, in con- 
trast, maintained a policy of absolute 
silence. From this negative attitude the 
British ambassador in St. Petersburg 
concluded that the tsar really intended to 
adhere to his avowed policy of noninter- 
vention in Bulgarian affairs.” Such, how- 
ever, was not to be the case. The consti- 
tutional change had still to be approved 
by a specially elected grand national as- 
sembly, in spite of its passage by the 
regular assembly. The Russian govern- 
ment believed that it could influence the 
Bulgarian electorate to select delegates 
who would refuse to sanction the pro- 
posed amendment. The point of contact 
with the Bulgarian people was to be the 
Bulgarian clergy. 

In the history of Russo-Bulgarian rela- 
‘tions the strongest link between these 
two nations had always been religion. 
For many decades the Russian govern- 
ment had closely followed the Turkish 


persecution of the Balkan Christians and 
had at times rendered assistance. As a re- 
sult, the Bulgarian clergy and people had 
come to recognize Russia as the leader of 
the Orthodox world. Many of the promi- 


nent Bulgarian ecclesiastical officials, 
who had received their training in Rus- 
sia, were deeply devoted to her and ap- 
peared ready to follow her dictates in all 
matters. Thus the Russian government 
was led to believe that it could always 
rely on the Bulgarian Orthodox hierarchy 
to carry out its wishes among the Bul- 
garian people. The amendment of Article 
38 was to put this assumption to a severe 
test 

At this time the religious leader of the 
Bulgarians was E-xarch Iosif, whose offi- 

® Russkaia Mysl’ [Russian thought], XIII, No. 
12 (December 1892), 217-18; and Morier to Rose 


bery, F.O. 65/1421, No. 310, St. Petersburg,. Dec. 
20, 1892 


3 Morier to Rosebery, F.O 


St. Pe tersburg, Dec. 20, 1892 
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cial residence was in Constantinople. 
Josif was regarded as a consistent sup- 
porter and admirer of Russia, and he was 
also a close friend of A. I. Nelidov, the 
Russian ambassador at the sultan’s 
court. When Stambolov announced his 
plan, the exarch registered a protest, 
stating that, since the constitutional 
change was essentially of a religious na- 
ture, the Bulgarian holy synod should be 
convened to consider it.** In January 
1893, the Bulgarian government learned 
that Nelidov, on instructions from his 
government, had urged Iosif to oppose 
by every means in his power the change 
in the constitution, and, indeed, Iosif did 
protest a second time to the Bulgarian 
government.” It thus appeared at first 
glance as if the head of the Bulgarian 
church would be an ally of the Russian 
government in the controversy. 
Meanwhile, Ferdinand and Stam- 
bolov, believing that the revision of Ar- 
ticle 38 would be ratified by the Bulgari- 
an electorate in spite of any organized 
Russian opposition, decided to lose no 
time in selecting a bride for the prince. In 
this matter also the Russian government 
placed as many obstacles as possible. 
When Alexander III heard that Ferdi- 
nand might marry a Bavarian princess, 
he immediately called upon William IT to 
use his influence to prevent such an 
event. If an engagement were announced, 
the Russian minister to Bavaria, Baron 
Osten-Sachen, was instructed ‘‘at once to 


*4 Lowther to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4444, No. 182, 
Sofia, Dec. 17, 1892; Marrinov, p. 689; Velcho T. 
Ve.tcuev, Stambolov i Ferdinand: Diktatorskiia 
Reshim i Borbata protiv Nego [Stambolov and Ferdi- 
nand: the dictatorial regime and the fight against it] 
(Sofia, 1922), pp. 37-38. Panarorov, p. 178, n. 1, de- 
nies the claim made by A. Hulme Beaman, M. 
Stamuloff (London, 1895), pp. 178-79, that the ex- 
arch had agreed to the constitutional change when 
Stambolov visited Constantinople in August 1892. 


* Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4506, No. 4, 
Sofia, Jan. 11, 1893. 
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leave Munich with the whole of his 
staff.’’* Although thwarted in Bavaria, 
Ferdinand, nevertheless, was able to find 
a bride in Italy, and on February 14, 
1893, his engagement to the Catholic 
Princess Marie Louise, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the duke of Bourbon-Parma, was 
announced. 

Faced with this fait accompli, the Rus- 
sian government ended its silence and on 
March 5 sent a note to the great powers 
stating that the recent steps taken by the 
Bulgarian government were an attack on 
one of the bases of Bulgarian national life 
—the religion to which the Bulgarians 
owed so much. Russia would still adhere 
to her policy of noninterference, but, in 
view of her moral bonds with the Bul- 
garian people, her kinsmen by religion 
and race, she could not remain a silent 
witness to a measure calculated to under- 
mine the religion of the principality. The 
note further claimed that the exarch had 
made representations to Sofia in an at- 
tempt to persuade the Bulgarian govern- 
ment to renounce the constitutional 
change and that almost all the metro- 
politans of Bulgaria had approved of this 
action. In conclusion the note implied 
that the exarch should close those par- 
ishes which supported Stambolov and 
should excommunicate those Bulgars 
who were willing to renounce their oldest 
and most sacred traditions for the sake of 
a dynasty.” 

* Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4506, No. 17, 
Sofia, Feb. 7, 1893; Decrais to Develle, Vienna, Feb. 
4, 1893, D.D.F., X, 232-33; Wolkenstein to Kal- 
noky, H.H.S., X, 94, Privatbrief, St. Petersburg, 
Mar. 11, 1893; Wolkenstein to Kalnoky, H.H.S.,§X, 
94, Privatbrief, St. Petersburg, Mar. 16, 1893. 
Panaiotov (p. 177) asserts that the question of a 


marriage was discussed in London and Vienna in the 
summer of 1892 when Ferdinand visited those cities. 

27 The complete text of the Russian note is to be 
found in Morier to Rosebery, F.O. 65/1446, No. 80, 
St. Petersburg, Mar. 6, 1893. The views of the great 
powers concerning this note are to be found in: 
Morier to Rosebery, F.0. 65/1446, No. 85, St. Pe- 
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The Russian note was formulated in 
the belief that the exarch was firmly op- 
posed to the constitutional amendment 
and that he was a loyal supporter of the 
tsar. In his youth Iosif had been a rus- 
sophile because he believed that only Rus- 
sia could enable Bulgaria to establish an 
exarchate and extend her religious juris- 
diction over a wider area, in particular 
Macedonia.” During the trying days of 
1885-87, the exarch exerted his efforts 
toward effecting an understanding be- 
tween the Russians and Bulgarians. In 
1889 when Stambolov came into conflict 
with the church hierarchy, which insisted 
on mentioning the tsar’s name in the re- 
ligious service and not the prince’s, the 
exarch tended to support his ecclesiasti- 
cal subordinates, who considered Ferdi- 
nand a usurper.” In the summer of 1890, 
however, the relations between the ex- 
arch and Stambolov improved when the 
latter was able to secure religious privi- 
leges in Macedonia from Turkey. This 
success was achieved in spite of outright 
Russian opposition. Thus, since the ex- 
arch’s goal had always been the extension 
of Bulgarian influence in Macedonia and 
since Stambolov had proved his ability to 
further this design, Iosif no longer had a 
pressing reason for remaining an obedi- 
ent servant of the tsar. In the same year 


tersburg, Mar. 16, 1893; Vauvineux to Develle, St. 
Petersburg, Mar. 11, 1893, D.D.F., X, 267-68; Wil- 
liam Leonard LANGER, The Franco-Russian alliance, 
1890-1894 (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 280-82; and 
Johannes Lepsrus, Albrecht MENDELSSOHN Bar- 
THOLDY, and Friedrich Ture (eds.), Die grosse 
Politik der europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914 (here- 
after cited as ‘‘G.P.’’) (Berlin, 1923), LX, 95-96 
(Werder to Caprivi, St. Petersburg, Mar. 17, 1893). 
% The standard work on Iosif is M. ARNAUDOV, 
Eksarkh Iosif i Bulgarskata Kulturna Borba sled 
Suzdavaneto na Eksarkhiata, 1870-1915 [|Exarch 
Iosif and the Bulgarian cultural struggle after the 
creation of the exarchate 1870-1915] (Sofia, 1940). 
To the best of my knowledge, only the first volume, 
covering the period up to 1885, has been published. 
29 STANEV, pp. 109-10; Trrronov, pp. 137-46. 
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a formula was devised for mentioning 
Ferdinand in the religious ceremony.*° 

Thus, although Iosif registered a pro- 
test against the constitutional change, it 
appears that he did so not as a sign of op- 
position to the Bulgarian government 
but because he was at first uninformed 
and uncertain of Stambolov’s motives in 
proposing the constitutional change and 
was afraid that it indeed might be an “at- 
tentat against Orthodoxy.’’ Once the ex- 
arch understood Stambolov’s real pur- 
pose, he informed the Bulgarian govern- 
ment that he personally would no longer 
oppose the amendment, although he be- 
lieved that the matter should be referred 
to the Bulgarian holy synod for consid- 
eration.” 

Moreover, the impression given by the 
Russian note that the Bulgarian metro- 
politans and clergy were opposed to the 
change also proved to be false. Actually, 
only one metropolitan, Kliment of Trno- 
vo, a fanatical russophile, openly de- 
nounced the action of the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment. Kliment had led the short-lived 


* Trironov, pp. 144-45. The Russian policy to 
ward Macedonia in 1890 is indeed interesting. In the 
preceding two decades Russia had openly supported 
Bulgarian claims to Macedonia, but in 1890, owing 
to the deterioration of Russo-Bulgarian relations, 
Russia threw her weight behind Serbian aspirations 
to the same territory. Russia hoped by this policy to 
attack the Bulgarian government at its most sensi 
tive point—Macedonia. Russia believed that in this 
manner she could force the Bulgarian government to 
succumb to Russian pressure. If this failed, Russia 
expected the Bulgars to overthrow their government 
when they saw Macedonia slipping from their grasp. 
This shift in Russian policy is thoroughly discussed 
in Slobodan Jovanovi€, Vlada Aleksandra Obrenovi- 
éa [The government of Alexander Obrenovi¢} (Bel 
grade, 1934), 1, 100-63, and PANaroTov, pp. 126-27 
and 167. 


" Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4506, No. 4, 
Sofia, Jan. 11, 1893; Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78 
4506, No. 15, Sofia, Feb. 4, 1893; Cambon to De- 
velle, Pera, Feb. 24, 1893, D.D.F., X, 249-50; and 
VELCHEV, pp. 39-41 and 51, who asserts that the 
sultan put pressure on the exarch which compelled 
the latter to alter his stand. 
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pro-Russian government after the kid- 
napping of Alexander of Battenberg in 
1886 and had later refused to mention 
Ferdinand in the religious services. His 
loyalty to Russia was beyond question. 
His biographer, Iu. Trifonov, insists that 
Kliment’s opposition to Article 38 was 
based on his fear of catholicism and that 
he believed that the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand, a Catholic, to a member of the 
same religion, would entrench catholi- 
cism in Bulgaria.** He, like Pobedonos- 
tsev in Russia, was obsessed with the 
dread of Catholic infiltration into the 
Orthodox lands. Although the danger ex- 
isted, Trifonov admits that its impor- 
tance was exaggerated.** When Kliment 
called upon the Bulgars to oppose the 
policy of their leaders, the members of 
his own metropolitanate repudiated him. 
When he was brought before the civil 
courts on the charge of having exceeded 
his ecclesiastical duties, the exarch’s 
protest in behalf of Kliment was distinct- 
ly of a mild nature, and its wording indi- 
cated that it was issued more on the basis 
of duty than of conviction.** 

The incident which confirmed the fact 
that the exarch was not a Russian tool 
but that he was ready openly to defy 
Russia took place when Ferdinand mar- 
ried Marie Louise on April 20, 1893. On 
the following day Iosif telegraphed his 
cordial congratulations to the royal 
couple. In addition, he communicated 
his message to every bishop in Bulgaria 
to show his complete reconciliation with 
the prince and the government.” This 


® TriFONoy, pp. 151-52. 

33 [bid., p. 151. 

Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4506, No. 35, 
Sofia, Mar. 12, 1893; Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/ 
4506, No. 33, Sofia, Mar. 6, 1893; Trrronov, pp. 
160 and 166; and VELCHEY, p. 63. 

, ™ Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4508, Tel. No. 14, 
Sofia, Apr. 22, 1893. 
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step, which was considered by the Bul- 
garian government to be the first official 
recognition of Ferdinand by the exarch, 
was of considerable political significance, 
especially since it followed the Russian 
campaign to block the constitutional 
amendment and thereby prevent the 
marriage. On April 21 the semiofficial 
Bulgarian newspaper Svoboda jubilantly 
announced that by this action the exarch 
showed that he no longer was laboring 
under false advice.® 

The exarch was ready to go even one 
step further to demonstrate his reconcili- 
ation with the Bulgarian government. 
Not being in the best of health, he de- 
sired to visit Austria for medical treat- 
ment. He wished to schedule his trip to 
coincide with Ferdinand’s return from 
Italy in order that he could meet the 
prince. He would thus also be able to pre- 
side at the religious ceremony which was 
to be held in honor of the royal couple 
upon their entry into Sofia on June 10. 
Although this plan was never carried 
through, because of the refusal of the 
sultan to grant Iosif a passport, it did es- 
tablish the fact that the exarch now gave 
his support to Ferdinand’s government.*? 

The action of the Austrian govern- 
ment also disturbed the Russian govern- 
ment. On their way to Italy for the mar- 
riage, both Ferdinand and Stambolov 

* Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4506, No. 57, 


Sofia, Apr. 22, 189°; Ford to Rosebery, F.O. 78/ 
4479, No. 195, Co: =ntinople, May 17, 1893. 


37 Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/4507, No. 70, 
Sofia, June 6, 1893; Ford to Rosebery, F.0.78/4480, 
No. 251, Constantinople, June 11, 1893. Stambolov 
believed that Russia had exerted pressure on the 
sultan not to grant the passport. Great Britain ad- 
vised against the trip because she felt that it might 
further antagonize the tsar. When Germany adopted 
a similar view, Austria also decided not to support 
the exarch’s plan (Rosebery to Dering, F.O. 78/ 
4505, No. 36, Foreign office, June 7,,1893; Kalnoky 
to Burian, H.H.S., XV/31, Tel. No. 13, Vienna, 
June 8, 1893; to Burian, H.H.S., XV/31, Vienna, 
July 14, 1893). 
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had been received by Franz Josef and 
Gustav Kalnoky. This step was con- 
demned by the Russians, especially in 
view of the fact that an attempt to im- 
prove Austro-Russian relations was in 
progress at that time. The cordial recep- 
tion given the Bulgarian leaders in Vien- 
na certainly did not help the negotia- 
tions.** 

The only triumph which Russia could 
claim at this time was that she had suc- 
ceeded in preventing Ferdinand and his 
bride from returning to Bulgaria through 
Constantinople. The proud prince, wish- 
ing that his bride’s first impression of his 
principality be most favorable, desired to 
sail through the Straits and disembark on 
the attractive Black Sea coast. If this 
scheme were carried out, diplomatic pro- 
tocol would demand that the prince pay 
his respects to his country’s suzerain, the 
sultan. When Russia learned of this plan, 
she considered that such an audience 
would mark another step toward Ferdi- 
nand’s recognition. Therefore, the Rus- 
sian ambassador was instructed to in- 
form the Porte that if the visit should 
take place, the ambassador would imme- 
diately leave Constantinople. The other 
great powers, realizing that the plan 
would be considered a personal affront to 
Alexander and possibly could even an- 
tagonize him to the point where he would 
take some unforeseen action, advised the 
sultan to comply with the tsar’s wish. 
Consequently, Ferdinand was informed 


% Decrais to Develle, Vienna, Apr. 25, 1893, 
D.D.F., X, 315-17; Montebello to Develle, St. Pe- 
tersburg, May 5, 1893, ibid., pp. 329-31; Montebello 
to Develle, St. Petersburg, July 11, 1893, ibid., pp 
425-27; Wolkenstein to Kalnoky, H.H.S., X, 94, No. 
2, St. Petersburg, May 10, 1893; Ruess to Caprivi, 
Vienna, Apr. 15, 1893, G.P., IX, 98-99; Ruess to 
Caprivi, Vienna, May 1, 1893, ibid., pp. 99-101; 
Russkaia Mysl’, XIV, No. 4 (April 1893), 168. 
LANGER, pp. 275-85, discusses the role which this 
entire Bulgarian problem played in international 
diplomacy. 
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that he would not be granted passage 
through the Straits.** 

Thus, although the Russian govern- 
ment was able to prevent Ferdinand’s 
trip, it failed in its major plan, which was 
to obtain the co-operation of the Bul- 
garian clergy, in particular the exarch, 
and the Bulgarian people in its campaign 
to thwart the constitutional change and 
thereby prevent the marriage. Russia 
had again misjudged the trend of public 
opinion in Bulgaria. The Russian govern- 
ment had been convinced that it could 
dictate to the Bulgarian electorate 
through the exarch, but the latter had 
proved that he was first and foremost the 
religious leader of the Bulgarians. He, 
too, now recognized the advantages of 
the security and stability which an estab- 
lished dynasty would offer his country. 
Since Stambolov had proved that by his 
pro-Turkish policy he could obtain reli- 
gious concessions from Turkey without 
Russian support, the exarch saw no rea- 
son to abandon the Bulgarian govern- 
ment merely to satisfy Alexander III. 

The favorable settlement of the con- 
stitutional problem marked the height of 
Stambolov’s career. He had ignored the 
advice of Austria-Hungary, Great Brit- 
ain, and his closest advisers by challeng- 
ing Russia in the religious sphere, where 
she was believed to have almost absolute 
authority. During his tenure in office, 
Stambolov gained dictatorial powers, 
and, in general, his opinions prevailed in 
all matters. Even a prominent Russian 
foreign office official believed that ‘der 
Prinz Ferdinand sei gar nichts, Stam- 
bolov aber alles.” It is very probable 
that Stambolov could have forced the 
amendment through, even had the elec- 

*Cambon to Develle, Pera, May 3, 1893, 
D.D.F., X, 322-23; Dering to Rosebery, F.O. 78/ 
4506, No. 40, Sofia, Mar. 13, 1893; and Dering to 


Rosebery, F.O. 78/4507, separate and confidential, 
Constantinople, May 7, 1893 
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torate not been so co-operative. But the 
Bulgarian people, too, wished to see a re- 
laxation of the tension and pressure, 
principally created by Russia, which ex- 
isted in their state. Therefore, in May 
1893, they elected representatives to the 
grand national assembly which, on May 
28, overwhelmingly ratified the constitu- 
tional amendment. As a result of this 
episode, both Prince Ferdinand and 
Stambolov gained greater prestige and 
emerged strengthened not only in their 
position inside Bulgaria but also in their 
relations with Russia and Turkey. 

Stambolov’s success was a bitter blow 
to Alexander III. His reign had been 
punctuated by repeated rebuffs at the 
hands of the Bulgarian leaders, whom he 
hated so intensely that he would not per- 
mit the names of two, Ferdinand and 
Stambolov, to be mentioned in his pres- 
ence. Although he pursued a nationalis- 
tic policy himself, he could not under- 
stand that the Bulgarians could have a 
similar policy and that they would not 
willingly exchange Turkish for Russian 
overlordship. To the end of his reign 
Alexander refused to recognize that the 
Bulgarian people really supported the in- 
dependent policy of their government. 
He preferred to imagine that Ferdinand 
and Stambolov were actually blocking 
the true desires of the Bulgarian people, 
and he steadfastly adhered to his previ- 
ous program of not recognizing the prince 
and not resuming diplomatic relations 
with his government.“ 

* Wolkenstein to Kalnoky, H.H.S., X, 94, 
Privatbrief, St. Petersburg, Mar. 24, 1893. Velchev 


vehemently condemns Stambolov’s dictatorial 
methods. 


“Whereas Alexander looked at the Bulgarian 
situation with great foreboding, a segment of the 
Russian press, in particular, the journal Viestnik 
Evropy (The messenger of Europe], looked at the 
problem very realistically. Viestnik Evropy criticized 
the conservative journals and thus indirectly con- 
demned the tsar also. It commented that the con- 
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The re-establishment of cordial rela- 
tions between Bulgaria and Russia was 
forced to wait until both the protagonists 
of the policy of mutual hostility had left 
the scene. Stambolov, the guiding spirit 
in Bulgaria of resistance to Russian pres- 
sure, was forced out of office in May 
1894. His dismissal was followed seven 
months later by the death of Alexander 
III. With the principal opponents of 
reconciliation no longer in office, Russo- 
Bulgarian relations were soon again on a 
normal diplomatic footing. In February 
1896, Ferdinand gave up the privilege he 
had won with the amendment of Article 
38 and had his first son, Boris, who al- 
ready had been christened a Catholic, re- 
christened in the Orthodox church. This 
removed the last principal barrier to a 
reconciliation and led to the immediate 
restoration of diplomatic relations. 

The re-establishment of friendly rela- 
tions with Bulgaria was necessitated also 
by the reorientation of Russian foreign 


servative papers repeatedly wrote of the “‘pseudo- 
prince, the pseudo-ruler and the pseudo-minister.’’ 
If these men were not the legal rulers of Bulgaria, 
why then did Austria, England, and Italy maintain 
relations with the government which Ferdinand and 
Stambolov administered? Although Russia’s non- 
recognition of the conditions in Bulgaria had been 
significant, argued the journal, it had not prevent- 
ed the other powers from maintaining relations with 
the Bulgarian government. It was useless to keep re- 
peating that Ferdinand was a usurper when actually 
his election had been carried out in a legal fashion. 
It was also foolish to maintain that the Bulgars did 
not support their government and were against the 
constitutional change. The demonstration given in 
the prince’s honor upon his return to Bulgaria from 
Italy and the overwhelming vote of the grand na- 
tional assembly, whose representatives had been 
freely elected, gave the lie to these charges. The 
journal concluded that the only solution for Russia 
was to review her disastrous Bulgarian policy (Viest- 
nik Evropy, XXVIII, No. 5 [May, 1893], 422-24). 
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policy in the last decade of the century. 
The shift of emphasis to the Far East led 
the Russian government to desire to put 
the “Balkans on ice” through an agree- 
ment with Austria-Hungary. Before such 
a settlement could be completed, it was 
felt essential that all sources of friction in 
the Balkans be first removed. The recon- 
ciliation with the government of Prince 
Ferdinand was thus deemed of prime im- 
portance. Once this had been achieved, 
Nicholas II and Franz Josef were able to 
agree, in April 1897, on the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Balkans, a policy 
which remained in force until 1908. 

Despite the resumption of outwardly 
friendly relations, the bonds between 
Bulgaria and Russia were not to be so 
cordial as they had been in the period 
preceding the Bulgarian liberation. The 
Russian government had thrown away a 
goiden opportunity. The people and the 
leaders of the new state had been filled 
with enthusiasm and friendship for Rus- 
sia. Indeed, it was not ingratitude which 
turned the Bulgars away from the Rus- 
sians, but rather nationalism, vanity, 
and stubbornness, coupled with Russian 
overbearance and misunderstanding of 
Bulgarian national aspirations. In 1885 
Alexander had written that the Slavs 
must now serve Russia; in practice this 
doctrine reminded the Bulgars of the pre- 
vious decades when they were still sub- 
jects of the sultan. Once liberated, they 
were determined to have a truly inde- 
pendent state, not one which was free in 
theory but in reality was little more than 
another province of the tsar. 
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TRANS-BALKAN RAILWAY SCHEMES 


ARTHUR J. MAY 


OWN to the first World War, com- 
peting plans for railways in the 
western Balkans mirrored the in- 

ternational rivalry in this cockpit of Eu- 
rope. A British journalist, with a zest for 
entertainment, diverted herself when in a 
mixed group of Slavs and Teutons by 
proposing alternative routes for a railway 
and listening to the divergent reactions.' 
Whereas Austrian interests, with Ger- 
man backing as a rule, looked with favor 
upon a north-south line leading to the 
Aegean at Salonica, Slav spokesmen pre- 
ferred an east-west or transverse road 
ending in an Adriatic harbor.? Italian and 
French interests, in the main, approved 
plans brought forward by Slavic govern- 
ments, though Italians, on occasion, had 
ideas of their own on the route of any 
railway across the Balkans. 

Every European state, large or small, 
concerned with the eternal Balkan prob- 
lem, was alert to the strategic and politi- 
cal implications of a trans-Balkan rail- 
way. These considerations were not, 
however, trumpeted abroad; the accent, 
rather, was placed upon the commercial 
advantages of the line, the economic bet- 
terment of backward districts, and the 
enlargement of trade with western Eu- 
rope which faster transportation would 
yield. If, perchance, the projected road 
should be linked up with the Romanian 
and Russian railways, Odessa would be 
connected with the Adriatic, giving the 


‘Mary E. Durnam, Twenty years of Balkan 
tangle (New York, 1920), p. 172. 


*Arthur J. May, “The Novibazar railway 
project,’’ Journal of modern history, X (1938), 496- 
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tsardom an additional outlet to the west 
independent of the Turkish straits. 

For Serbia the desire for a window on 
the Adriatic was quickened by growing 
antagonism with the Habsburg mon- 
archy. Recurrent prohibitions on the ex- 
port of the products of Serbia to Austria- 
Hungary greatly stimulated Serbian 
longing for direct rail access to the open 
sea. Indeed, of all the proposals for a 
trans-Balkan railway, those of Serbian 
origin provoked the most serious inter- 
national concern. Serbia avowedly de- 
sired the construction of this road in 
order to escape from Austrian political 
and economic lordship, and early in the 
twentieth century Russia backed the am- 
bitions of her little Slav brother. 

Austria was, on its part, bent upon 
curbing the expansionist energies of Ser- 
bia which imperiled the very continuance 
of the venerable monarchy. Inescapably, 
Austrian resistance to Serbian plans ag- 
gravated the long-standing rivalry with 
Serbia's patron, Russia, and that in turn 
involved the diplomatic partners of the 
two ramshackle empires of eastern Eu- 
rope. Trans-Balkan railway projects in- 
spired trials of strength between the two 
diplomatic blocs into which Europe had 
twisted itself, with Italy, true to form, 
oscillating uneasily between the camp of 
her allies and the embrace of her friends. 

Since the dreams of Serbia envisaged 
the terminus of the railway at a harbor 
on the coast of Albania, that province, 
already an arena of keen competition be- 
tween Austria and Italy, crowded into 
the international limelight. No longer 
could Albania be described in Edward 
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Gibbon’s terms as ‘“‘a country within 
sight of Italy, which is less known than 
the interior of America.” 


I 


Speculations on the route of a trans- 
Balkan line were often influenced by the 
course of Roman highways in antiquity. 
Of special interest was the Via Egnatia, 
over which Romans had transported sol- 
diers and supplies from Italy to Greece 
and which had later been trod by com- 
panies of Crusaders bound for the Holy 
Land.* Starting at Durazzo, then the 
leading port on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, this famous highway marched 
across Albania and, by way of Lake 
Ochrida, to Monastir, where roads 
branched off to Salonica and Constanti- 
nople. After the Turkish conquest the 
Via Egnatia fell into decay and was little 
used. But in the early 1890's a German 
syndicate constructed a railway from 
Monastir to Salonica; westward from 
Monastir the highway was in such miser- 
able shape that a pack mule could pick 
his way only with the greatest difficulty.‘ 

Another old but long-neglected thor- 
oughfare, the Via di Zenta, began at San 
Giovanni di Medua on the Adriatic, near 
the mouth of the Drin River, and pro- 
ceeded through Djakovica to Prizren in 
western Macedonia. In the Middle Ages 
this road had been an important trade 
route for Balkan commerce with the 
West and with Italy especially. Modern 
engineering techniques, partisans of rail- 
way building argued, could overcome the 
mountainous terrain and other natural 
obstacles in the western Balkans, while 


§L. F. Tarer, De Via Egnatia (Tiibingen, 1842). 


4M. I. Newsicrn, Geographical aspects of Balkan 
problems (New York, 1915), pp. 63 and 91-92. See 
also Jovan Cvfyic, ‘‘Der Zugang Serbiens zur Adria,’’ 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, LVIUII (1912), HU, 361, and 
D. S. Hocartu, The Nearer East (New York, 1902), 
p. 206. 
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other experts contended that costs of 
construction by this route would be so 
high as to make a railway commercially 
impracticable.® 

Proposals for a trans-Balkan line ap- 
pear to have been seriously examined for 
the first time in the 1870's, when railway 
building in European Turkey was getting 
under way. The Oriental Railways Com- 
pany was constructing lines from Con- 
stantinople to the foothills of the Balkan 
mountains and from Salonica to Mitro- 
vitza deep in the Vardar Valley. It was 
then proposed that a road should be run 
from the northern termini of these lines 
eastward to Romania and thence to Rus- 
sia and westward to a harbor on the 
Adriatic—Antivari, Dulcigno, or pos- 
sibly San Giovanni di Medua. Russian 
agents urged the Porte to grant a conces- 
sion for a trans-Balkan road, and a Brit- 
ish citizen, Ralph A. Earle, once at- 
tached to the embassy in Vienna, par- 
ticipated in the negotiations. But the 
scheme suffered shipwreck during the 
Balkan convulsions of 1875-78.° 

The idea of a railroad to the Adriatic 
was revived in the 1890's, when the 
Salonica-Monastir road was finished. 
That line attracted business from west- 
ern Macedonia (or “Old Serbia’) and 
eastern Albania to the detriment of 
Albanian coastal ports.’ French engineers 
studied the harbors of Albania, and sev- 
eral proposals to build railways were 
presented to the Porte, which curtly de- 


5 NEWBIGIN, pp. 59-61; H. C. Woops, “‘Com- 
munications in the Balkans,’’ Geographical journal, 
XLVII (1916), 289; A. J. Evans, ‘Drama of the 
Balkans and its closing scenes,” Contemporary 
review, CII (1912), 772-73. 


*R. Rrept. Sandschakbahn und Transversallinie 
(Vienna, 1908), pp. 6-7; J. AuLNgau, “‘La querelle 
des chemins de fer balkaniques,’’ Revue politique et 
parlementaire, LVII (1908), 495. 


7 Wadham Peacock, Albania (New York, 1914), 
p. 232. 
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clined to grant a concession.* Repeated 
overtures to the Turkish government by 
Serbia in the late 1890's suffered a similar 
fate.’ 

At the turn of the century, when plans 
for an Austrian line to Salonica were un- 
der discussion, journals in Slavic coun- 
tries and in Italy recommended that a 
road should be built from the Danube to 
the Adriatic which would cut athwart the 
track favored in Austria.’® As conceived 
in Serbia, this railway would start at the 
Danubian port of Prahovo, vis-a-vis 
Romania, and pass down the Timok Val- 
ley to Nish, a distance of about 170 miles. 
From Nish the line would proceed nearly 
180 miles to Mrdare on the Turkish 
frontier and over the exceedingly rough 
country of “Old Serbia” to the Drin Val- 
ley. Thence the route would lead to the 
Albanian harbors of Scutari, San Giovan- 
ni di Medua, and perhaps to the sordid 
little town of Durazzo." That route, 
habitually spoken of as the Danube- 
Adriatic line, was originally mapped by 
an Austrian engineer in the employ of the 
Serbian government. It would wholly 
avoid the Turkish Sandjak of Novibazar 
in which Austria held special rights. 

In spite of the considerable Albanian 
population in “Old Serbia,” that region 

*H. Lorin, ‘‘Les chemins de fer balkaniques,”’ 
Revue des deux mondes, XXX, Oth ser. (1915), 900. 


*H. Wenve, Der Kampf der Sudslawen (Frank- 
furt, 1925), p. 422; Desportes to Delcassé, Mar. 14, 
1901, Documents diplomatiques francais, 2d ser., Vol 
I, No. 139 (this collection is hereafter cited as 
“D_D_F.”’; references are to the volumes and, unless 
otherwise indicated, to the numbers of the docu 


ments 
© May, loc. cit., p. 499 


"D. Perowrrscn, Entwicklung und Ausbau des 
jugoslawischen Eisenbahnnetzes (Cologne, 1932), p 
29. For the topographical and economic conditions 
along this route, consult Remy, ‘‘SandSakbahn und 
Donau-Adriabahn, ein Kapitel aus der Vorgeschichte 
Weltkriegs,”’ Archiv fir Eisenbahnwesen, L 
(1927), 1201-6, 1216-19. There is an excellent set 
of maps on pp. 1243-46. 
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had been invested with highly emotional 
Serbian legends and ardent national 
hopes. It was a province of the four- 
teenth-century empire of Serbia; rulers 
had resided in Prizrend, Ipek was the 
seat of the old Serbian patriarchate, and 
emperors had been crowned in a splendid 
church in Detchani, whose walls were 
decorated with memorials of Serbian 
sovereigns. A railway through “Old Ser- 
bia”’ might very well facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the area by Serbia in keeping 
with the prophetic words in the national 
anthem of Montenegro: 

We'll drive the proud usurper forth: 

From Detchan’s shrine to Prizren’s towers 

That olden heritage is ours. — 

The Porte, no less than the Serbs, was 
aware of the political implications and 
strategic potentialities of a railway across 
“Old Serbia.” If Ottoman approval for 
the line were given, the rail mileage of 
Serbia would be substantially increased. 
It was wounding to Serbian pride that 
the existing trackage of the country was 
the smallest in the Balkans, scarcely 
more than half as long as railways in Bos- 
nia. What was more—and this was the 
very heart of the matter—a road to the 
Adriatic would free Serbian foreign trade 
from dependence upon Austria and 
would allow Belgrade wider scope in in- 
ternational politics. Exports would be 
brought much closer to profitable West- 
ern markets. And Italy, Russia, and 
France would benefit; sale of goods to the 
western Balkans would be easier, and the 
Italian ports of Bari and the Brindisi, if 
not indeed Venice, would profit.” 

In opposition to the Serbian project, 
wily Prince Nikita of Montenegro had 
his own notions on the course that should 
be taken by a trans-Balkan railway. In 

8 Cvfsrc, loc. cit., p. 361; T. Trrtont, Jtaly’s 


foreign and colonial policy (London, 1914), p. 100; 
AULNEAU, loc. cit., p. 513. 
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his conception its principal Adriatic ter- 
minus should be the Montenegrin harbor 
of Antivari (Bar) and for a considerable 
stretch the line should traverse Montene- 
grin territory. 

It was the Serbian scheme, however, 
which attracted the greater international 
consideration, not least because it was 
reported that the government in Bel- 
grade was prepared to guarantee a fair 
return on the capital to be invested in 
the undertaking. Russia promised to use 
its good offices with the Porte to secure a 
concession to build the sections of the 
«proposed line which would cross Otto- 
man soil. Naively, Russian friends of the 
project imagined that Turkey would 


benefits the road would bring."* 

_ Through Russian agencies, the French 

government was drawn into the enter- 

™ "prise and agreed to support it at Con- 
“= stantinople. Italian backing was simi- 

larly enlisted.'* When it was suggested 


that French and Italian finance and en- 
gineering might co-operate in the con- 
struction, Théophile Delcassé, foreign 
minister of France, instructed his repre- 
sentative in Turkey, Jean Constans, to 
ascertain the views of the Porte on such 
a combination. Constans personally 
frowned upon Italian collaboration, part- 
ly because he felt that the Turks might 
be persuaded to award a concession to 
French interests exclusively, partly be- 
cause he knew that the Porte deeply dis- 
trusted Italian penetration into the west- 
em Balkans. Consequently, Delcassé 
turned aside the suggestion of joint Italo- 
French operations. In spite of intensive 
diplomatic pressure, the Porte stub- 

13 Desportes to Delcassé, Mar. 14, 1901, D.D.F., 
I, 139. 

14 Tbid.; Delcassé to Montebello, May 18, 1901, 
D.D.F., I, 238; Delcassé to Desportes, May 24, 
1901, tbid., 247; Barrére to Delcassé, Apr. 10, 1901, 
ibid., 182. 
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bornly refused to authorize the building 
of a Danube-Adriatic road. 

Balked on the larger project, an Italian 
syndicate contracted in 1905 with Nikita 
of Montenegro to build and operate a 
modest narrow-gauge railway from Anti- 
vari to Virbazar on Lake Scutari, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. To the Com- 
pagnia di Antivari was likewise assigned 
the right to improve the fine natural har- 
bor facilities at Antivari, though the 
town itself remained without change, a 
riot of wooden hovels and weeds.” The 
Italian firm also provided limited steamer 
service on Lake Scutari, which, like the 
railway, was never a financial success."’ 

It was Nikita’s fond expectation that 
this little railway would form the initial 
section of his plan for a line reaching to 
the Danube. From the viewpoint both of 
the cost of construction and of the prob- 
able traffic, this project was definitely 
less attractive than the Serbian Danube- 
Adriatic scheme."* It was argued, on the 
other hand, that Nikita’s route was pref- 
erable to the Serbian, since the road 
would be somewhat shorter, would cross 
much less Turkish territory, avoiding 
districts peopled by bellicose Albanian 
tribesmen, and would have better port 
and storage facilities in Antivari than 
were available at San Giovanni di Me- 
dua, which was little more than an open 

4 Delcassé to Constans, June 29, 1901, ibid., I, 
307; Delcassé to Vauvineux, July 10, 1901, ibid., 322. 

16 As late as 1913 the harbor works were only half 
completed, but smaller vessels could berth alongside 
the jetty. Considerable extension would have had to 
be made to protect shipping from the violence of 


northerly gales which sweep down the Adriatic 
(London Times, Sept. 12, 1913). 

17 Dragomir ARNAUTOVIC, Histoire des chemins de 
fer yougoslaves, 1825-1937 (Paris, 1937), pp. 200- 
201; and G. W. Proruero (ed.), Peace handbooks 
issued by the historical section of the foreign office (24 
vols.; London, 1920), IV, No. 19, 43 and 47. 

18For another estimate see Herbert VIVIAN, 
‘‘Montenegro,”’ Fortnightly review, XCVIII (1912), 
860. 
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roadstead. In 1907 Nikita in strict secre- 
cy solicited international help to secure 
the sanction of the Porte for his project.’ 

In the meantime the cabinet of Vienna 
had clamped an embargo on the ship- 
ment of Serbian products into the mon- 
archy. That measure had a calamitous 
effect upon the economy of Serbia and 
gave extraordinary popularity to the 
idea of a railway to the Adriatic. Serbian 
exports, it is true, found limited outlets 
by way of the railway to Salonica and 
thence to Italian and other markets, but 
shipments along that route required any- 
where from twenty to twenty-seven days 
to reach their destination. It was esti- 
mated that a railway to the Adriatic 
would cut the time by three-quarters. 
At least two British groups and a Ger- 
man financial group, as well as a syndi- 
cate representing French, British, and 
Italian interests, conferred with Serbian 
authorities in 1906 on the Adriatic line, 


but no satisfactory arrangements could 
be worked out.” An Italian group dusted 
off a plan for a railway from Valona to 
Monastir, called the ‘‘trans-Pindar proj- 
rhat scheme caused a commotion 
in Vienna, where it was feared that Italy 


ect.” 


'* Graz to Grey, Mar. 4, 1907, in G. P. Goocn 
and H. W. V. Tempertey (eds.), British documents 
on the origins of the war, IS9S-1914 (11 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1926-37), Vol. V, No. 223 
hereafter cited as ‘‘B.D.,”’ 
and, unless otherwise indicated, to the numbers of 
the documents); report by Italian minister Carlotti 
at Cettinjé, Mar. 1, 1907, B.D., V, 222; AuLNEav, 
loc. cit., pp. 502-3; Whitehead to Grey, Jan. 7, 1907, 
B_.D., V, 221; cf. Noel Buxton, ‘Diplomatic 
dreams and the future of Macedonia,’’ Nineteenth 
century and After, LX LT (1908), 730 


(this collection is 
references to the volumes 


® Whitehead to Grey, Apr. 11, 1907, B.D., V, 
321-22; Ratibor to Bulow, Oct. 22, 1906, in J 
Lepsius, A. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, and F. 
Pure (eds.), Die grosse Politik der europdischen 
Kabinette, 1871-1914 (40 vols.; Berlin, 1922-27), 
XXV, Part 2, 8681 (this collection is hereafter cited 
as ‘‘G.P.,’’ with references to the volumes and, un 
less otherwise indicated, to the numbers of the 
documents 
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might acquire a sphere of interest in 
southern Albania, as the prelude to an- 
nexation. If Italy became master of 
Valona, it would command theapproaches 
to the Adriatic.” 

Consulted by his government on these 
several plans, Marschall von Biberstein, 
the able German ambassador to Turkey, 
replied that none of them was econom:- 
cally feasible and in any case Sultan 
Abdul Hamid would never award conces- 
sions for railways which would have 
perilous strategic implications for his 
uneasy realm. It would be a mark of in- 
telligence, Biberstein advised Berlin, to 
ignore all the projects.” 

At the outset of 1907, the Serbian gov- 
ernment sought official British backing 
for the Danube-Adriatic railway. But the 
foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, re- 
plied in a noncommittal fashion, pre- 
ferring to hold back until the project had 
taken more positive form and feeling 
that the countries more immediately in- 
terested in Balkan affairs should assume 
the initiative. In the judgment of the 
British board of trade, a trans-Balkan 
railway possessed little commercial mer- 
it; the attitude of Britain, therefore, 
should be determined by political, not 
economic, considerations.** Russia, too, 
at the time was unwilling to support Ser- 
bian ambitions.*4 

Not to be outmaneuvered by her 
neighbors and rivals, the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment prepared a trans-Balkan rail- 

% Theodor von Sosnosky, Die Balkan-politik 
Osterreich-Ungarns seit 1866 (2 vols.; Stuttgart, 
1913-14), II, 147; and Leopold von CHLUMECKY, 


Ocsterreich-Ungarn und Italien (2d ed.; Leipzig, 
1907), pp. 202 and 221. 

® Biberstein to Biilow, Nov. 19, 1906, G.P., XXV 
(2), 8682. 


*3 Grey to Barclay, Jan. 7, 1907, B.D., V, 220; 
Grey to Whitehead, Apr. 8, 1907, ibid., 224; board 
of trade to foreign office, May 24, 1907, ibid., 226. 


** Nicolson to Grey, Apr. 22, 1907, B.D., V, 225. 
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way plan which, naturally enough, would 
benefit Bulgar interests and aspirations.* 
The cabinet of Vienna responded favor- 
ably to the Bulgarian scheme and urged 
its acceptance by the Porte, but with no 
more success than previous quests for a 
concession had experienced.” 


II 


Interest in a trans-Balkan railway en- 
tered a new and exciting phase at the 
beginning of 1908 after Austria secured 
Turkish permission to undertake pre- 
liminary surveys for a track across the 
Sandjak of Novibazar. That sensational 
Austrian coup caused violent repercus- 
sions in unfriendly foreign capitals and 
encouraged other countries to press their 
railway plans upon the Porte.”’ 

As compensation for the concession to 
Austria, Serbia formally demanded, on 
March 8, 1908, that Turkey approve 
parallel studies for the section of the 
Danube-Adriatic road passing over Otto- 
man territory. The Romanian govern- 
ment warmly seconded the Serbian plea, 
since the cabinet of Bucharest antici- 
pated an advantageous connection of its 
own railways with the Serbian system.” 
And, except for Great Britain, the major 
powers rallied to the support of Serbia. 
It was assumed that Turkey would guar- 
antee interest on the investment, which 
might run as high as 3,000,000 francs a 
year—a sum out of all proportion to the 

% This scheme was part of a grandiose design to 
make Sofia the nodal point of Balkan railways 
(ARNAUTOVIC, p. 202; cf. Iwan Stmeonorr, Die Eisen- 
bahnen und Eisenbahnpolitik in Bulgarien (Halle, 
1909], pp. 75-76). 

%* Romberg to Biilow, Feb. 28, 1907, G.P., XXV 
(2), 8686; and Goschen to Grey, Feb. 14, 1908, B.D., 
V, 235(a). 

May, loc. cit., pp. 510-11. Cf. WALTHER, 


“Uber Eisenbahnen auf dem Balkan,” Marine 
Rundschau, XTX (II) (1908), 1471-74. 


28 B.D. V, 284 and map, p. 333; Remy, loc. cit., p. 
1536. 
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material gains which would accrue to the 
population in the area served by the rail- 
way.” 

The Austrian success in winning the 
privilege of making surveys for the Sand- 
jak line had, meanwhile, set Pan-Slav 
journalism on fire. Under newspaper 
pressure, the Russian foreign minister, 
Alexander Iswolsky, who never thought 
a trans-Balkan road would be a financial 
success, vigorously championed the Serb 
application at Constantinople. In the cal- 
culations of Iswolsky, however, it was of 
paramount importance to wrest a con- 
cession from the Porte which would coun- 
terbalance the recent award to Austria.*° 
He called upon the foreign offices of 
Britain, Austria, and Germany to urge 
Turkey to accept the Serbian demand. 

The British cabinet approved of the 
Danube-Adriatic idea and held that it 
should be carried out simultaneously 
with the Sandjak line. Either both roads, 
that is, should be built or neither. On the 
other hand, official Britain feared that 
diplomatic pressure on the Porte for rail- 
ways would jeopardize a program of re- 
form in Macedonia to which the London 
cabinet was strongly committed. On that 
logic, Britain withheld official endorse- 
ment of the Serbian aspirations.*! 

When Russia invited Germany to back 
the trans-Balkan railway in Constanti- 
nople, it was broadly intimated that a 
gesture of that sort would allay the grave 


2? RIEDL, pp. 14-17; memorandum to Count 
Benckendorff, Mar. 4, 1908, B.D., V, 244; Egerton 
to Grey, Mar. 5, 1908, ibid., 246; Grey to Egerton, 
Mar. 5, 1908, ibid., 247. 


% ‘Visit to the emperor of Russia at Reval in 
June 1908,”’ B.D., V, 195; Nicolson to Grey, Apr. 
22, 1907, ibid., 225; Pourtalés to Biilow, Apr. 14, 
1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8743. 


*1 Memorandum to Count Benckendorff, Mar. 4, 
1908, B.D., V, 244; Grey to Whitehead, Feb. 25, 
1908, ibid., 240; Grey to Goschen, Mar. 4, 1908, 
tbid., 245; memorandum to Cambon, Mar. 17, 1908, 
ibid., 248; Grey to Bosdari, Apr. 16, 1908, ibid., 251. 
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tension stirred up by the grant to Austria 
in the Sandjak. After brief hesitation the 
Wilhelmstrasse definitely promised its 
support. Emperor William II, in fact, 
personally intervened with Ottoman and 
Austrian policymakers on behalf of the 
plan, an act which the men on the Neva 
hailed as a “généreuse démarche.”" 

The Ballplatz disclaimed any objec- 
tion to the Danube-Adriatic project, 
though Foreign Minister Lexa Aehren- 
thal called the scheme a “‘plumpe Falle.’’** 
On the other side, Conrad von Hétzen- 
dorf, the most influential Austrian sol- 
dier, was totally opposed to the railway, 
which he believed would be a boon chief- 
ly to Italy in the struggle for power in the 
Balkans. Aehrenthal hesitated to make 
public the official Austrian stand on the 
line; far better all around, thought he, if 
the foreign trade of Serbia should move 
to and from the Adriatic over a track 
connecting Serbian railways to the exist- 
ing road across Bosnia to the sea. By a 
similar arrangement with Chile, it was 
pointed out, the products of Bolivia were 
hauled to the Pacific. But, at best, che 
transportation of freight on the narrow- 
gauge Bosnian line would have been 
costly and severely limited, inasmuch as 
between Sarajevo and Mostar trains 
scaled Mount Ivan on a rack-and-pinion 
system. 

The Bosnian solution repeatedly re- 

® Schoen to Biberstein, Mar. 4, 1908, G.P., XXV 
2), 8735; Biberstein to foreign office, Mar. 5, 1908, 
ibid., 8736; Pourtalés to Bilow, Apr. 14, 1908, 
ibid., 8743; Jenisch to foreign office, Apr. 25, 1908, 


ibid., 8746 and 8747; Pourtalés to Biilow, July 16, 
1908, ibid., 8858 


" Tschirschky to foreign office, Feb. 15, 1908, 
G.P., XXV (2), 8707; Goschen to Grey, Feb. 15, 
1908, B.D., V, 236. Perhaps Aehrenthal took a 
friendly attitude toward the Russo-Serb plan be 
cause he thought the railway would never be built, 
owing to constructional difficulties and the presence 
of Albanian mountaineers, who would worry the 
soul out of engineers who tried to lay out a railway 
(Sosnosxy, II, 147 
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curred to Austrian policymakers and had 
partisans in other countries; but, since it 
would still leave Serbian commerce sub- 
ject to possible Austrian interference, ‘it 
could not satisfy Belgrade. There was no 
foundation for a Russian hypothesis that 
Austrian diplomacy maneuvered in Con- 
stantinople to defeat the petition of Ser- 
bia.** On the contrary, partly on recom- 
mendation of Berlin, partly out of defer- 
ence to the wishes of Russia and Italy, 
the Austrian ambassador at the Porte 
was instructed to second the application 
for trans-Balkan railway studies. Before 
long the Austrian and Russian foreign 
ministers had pledged mutual aid for 
Balkan railway projects in which the 
other had an active interest.* 

No government manifested a livelier 
interest in a trans-Balkan line than that 
of Italy. As Giovanni Giolitti saw the 
matter, “It was necessary that Italy have 
a regular part in this scheme and we de- 
voted all our energies to this end.’’* 
Apart from pressing the Porte to accede 
to the Serb application, the government 
promoted the activities of Italian capi- 
talists who organized two international 
syndicates to translate the railway dream 
into reality. Under an arrangement 
drawn up in June 1908, French finance 
would furnish most of the funds to con- 
struct the road from the Serbian frontier 
to the Adriatic, while Italian banks 

*4 Feldmarschall Conrad, Aus meiner Dienstzeit 
1906-18 (5 vols.; Vienna, 1921-25), I, 555-56; aide- 
mémoire for the Russian government, May 1, 
1908 in L. Brrrner and H. UEBERSBERGER (eds.), 
Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen 
Krise 1908 sum Kriegsausbruch 1914 (9 vols.; 
Vienna, 1930), I, No. 3 (this collection is hereafter 
cited as “‘0.-U.A.,”’ and the documents by num- 
ber); Pourtalés to Bilow, Apr. 14, 1908, G.P., 
XXV (2), 8743. For railways in Bosnia, consult 
Arnautovic, pp. 28-32. 

% Memorandum on the Buchlau Conference (un- 
dated), O-U.A., I, 79. 

* Giovanni Grouitt1, Memoirs of my life (Lon- 
don, 1923), p. 208. 
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would largely finance the building of port 
facilities at the railway terminus on the 
Adriatic; British, Russian, and Serbian 
money would take part in both enter- 
prises.*’ At the same time, Italian inter- 
ests revived the idea of a railway from 
Valona to Monastir. 

Financial and commercial groups in 
France vigorously supported the Dan- 
ube-Adriatic plan. French publicists ar- 
gued that Turkish acceptance of the pro- 
posal would be only a decent reward to 
Serbia and Russia for the Sandjak rail- 
way concession to Austria. Not only did 
the French cabinet order the envoy in 
Constantinople to work on behalf of the 
Danube-Adriatic, but it appealed to Lon- 
don to exert similar pressure, even though 
French ministers familiar with the physi- 
cal problems of. construction doubted 
whether the project could actually be 
carried out.** 

Bulgaria and Greece, which, like Ser- 
bia, coveted territory in Macedonia, 
promptly announced railway projects 
which .would bolster their pretensions 
and benefit their economies. Spurred on 
by the nationalist press, the cabinet in 
Sofia applied to the Porte for a conces- 
sion for a road that would eventually run 
to the Adriatic; and, it may be with 
tongue in cheek, the Austrian and Rus- 
sian ministers in Constantinople urged 
Turkey to sanction the request. And the 
Athens ministry, reinforced by Austria, 
asked permission of Turkey to connect 
Greek railways with lines in Macedonia 
—a plan to which the sultan for strategic 
reasons was strongly opposed.** Presently 

* Ibid., p. 210. 

38 Radolin to Biilow, Feb. 15, 1908, G.P., XXV 
(2), 8708. 

% Grey to O’Conor, Feb. 24, 1908, B.D., V, 239; 
Barclay to Grey, Mar. 25 and Apr. 28, 1908, ibid., 
250 and 252; Biberstein to foreign office, Jan. 31, 
1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8692; Bernhard Scuwert- 
FEGER, Unverdffentliche Dokumente (5 vols.; Berlin, 
1919), III, 67. 
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Serbia transferred its application for the 
Danube-Adriatic concession to the 
French-controlled syndicate which oper- 
ated the railway from Salonica to Con- 
stantinople Junction. Russia applauded 
this change in tactics, but Britain would 
make no commitment until reform meas- 
ures in Macedonia became effective.” 

Badgered behind and before by di- 
plomatic pressures for railway grants, the 
regime of Abdul Hamid was soon over- 
turned by the Young Turk revolution. 
“The collection of good-intentioned chil- 
dren,” as the British ambassador de- 
scribed the new set of officials, viewed 
rail concessions with a stony eye. It 
seemed to the Turks that all the projects 
had purely political and strategic pur- 
poses; besides, the straitened national 
treasury could not guarantee returns on 
railway investments, as foreigners ex- 
pected. Since the new Turkish masters 
promised enlightened treatment of Mace- 
donian minorities, the attitude of the 
London cabinet on reforms shifted, and 
so did official views on Balkan rail enter- 
prises. The ambassador in Constanti- 
nople was now instructed to take the 
necessary steps to obtain Turkish sanc- 
tion of both the Greek application and 
the Danube-Adriatic road.” 

When in the autumn of 1908 Austria 
proclaimed the annexation of Bosnia, 
Serbia demanded as one form of com- 
pensation a strip of Turkish territory to 
the Adriatic and the right to build a rail- 
way on it. Italy, while wholly unsym- 
pathetic to territorial cessions to Serbia, 
urged prompt Turkish authorization for 
the line, and proposals to finance the con- 
struction on an international basis were 

 Benckendorff to Grey, July 8, 1908, B.D., V, 
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carried forward. In the end, however, 
Serbia recognized the new Austrian posi- 
tion in Bosnia, without advancing the 
trans-Balkan project an inch. But Serbia 
kept pushing its railway application at 
Constantinople, confident of help from 
the great powers.” 

In June 1909 Turkey approved pre- 
liminary surveys for the Wanube-Adri- 
atic line, which never proceeded very far, 
owing to the hostility of natives and of- 
ficials in western Macedonia.“ Serbian 
interest never flagged, and French and 
Italian support was consistent, though 
the attitude of Germany cooled off. The 
Balkan wars of 1912-13 put the trans- 
Balkan idea in a somewhat altered con- 
text.‘ 


Ill 

“The Serbs went to war [against Tur- 
key] largely in order to obtain access to 
the Adriatic,’ reported the British min- 
ister in Sofia shortly after the Balkan war 
of 1912 started. Access implied rail com- 
munication to the sea as well as sovereign 
control over ‘‘Old Serbia’’ and northern 
Albania.“ Town after town along the 
projected route of the Danube-Adriatic 
line and possible termini in Albania 
quickly capitulated to the armies of Ser- 
bia. Possession counted for nine points of 
the law in the book of the Serbs, but that 

* Nicolson to Grey, Nov. 27, 1908, B.D., V, 257; 
Lowther to Grey, Dec. 14, 1908, ibid., 258; Monts 
to foreign office, Oct. 23, 1908, G.P., XXVI (1), 
9102; Whitehead to Grey, Nov. 24, 1909, B.D., IX 
(1), 81. It appears that an Italo-Russian under- 
standing on Balkan railways was worked out at the 


Racconigi conference, Oct. 24, 1909 (Remy, loc. cit., 
pp. 1221 and 1553) 


“ Herbert Feis, Europe the world’s banker, 1870- 
1914 (New York, 1930), p. 304 


** Report of Helfferich, director of the Deutsche 
Bank, July 6, 1911, G.P., XXI, 11502; Grey to 
Rodd, Feb. 20, 1911, B.D., IX (1), 215; Grey to 
Bertie, Mar. 28, 1911, B.D., X (2), 24 


“ Bax-Ironside to Grey, Nov. 22, 1912, B.D., IX 
(1), 248 


was not to be. Avowing that it was indis- 
pensable for the commercial emancipa- 
tion of his country from Austria, Prime 
Minister Nikola PaSi¢ claimed a frontage 
of thirty-five miles along the Adriatic to- 
gether with the Albanian hinterland.” 
Pasi¢ and his fellow-nationals set their 
highest affections upon Durazzo and less 
passionately upon the less desirable har- 
bors of San Giovanni di Medua and Ales- 
sio, once perts of the short-lived medieval 
empire of Serbia.’ Pasi¢, sure of the help 
of ‘‘all the Balkan states’ and optimisti- 
cally hopeful of Russian aid as well, de- 
clared that Serbia would go to war with 
any country which resisted these ambi- 
tions.* 

When, however, it became evident 
that the men on the Neva had no inten- 
tion of risking a war to further Serbian 
pretensions, Pasi¢ changed his tune. Now 
he attempted to purchase Austrian ac- 
quiescence in his minimum expectations 
by promising, among other things, that, 
if Serbia were allowed a harbor on the 
Adriatic, the port would never be trans- 
formed into a fleet station.** Going be- 
yond his chief, the Serbian minister to 
Bulgaria, Miroslav Spalaikovi¢, an im- 
passioned austrophobe, declared: “If 
Austria bestowed upon us an Adriatic 
port, Serbia on her part would be willing 
to make a political-commercial deal 
which would remove Austria’s suspicions 
forever. I hold, in fact, that a customs 


“For a sure-footed guide through the tangled 
intricacies of the diplomacy of the time, consult 
Ernst C. Hetmreicn, The diplomacy of the Balkan 
wars, 1912-1913 (Cambridge, Mass., 1938). 


‘7 Grey to Goschen, Nov. 8, 1912, B.D., TX (2), 
164; Paget to Grey, Nov. 17, 1912, ibid., 220. 


“* Kiderlen to Tschirschky, Nov. 7, 1912, G.P., 
XXXIII, 12338; Ugron to Berchtold, Nov. 10, 1912, 
0.-U.A., TV, 4352 

**Pourtalés to Bethmann-Hollweg, Nov. 13, 
1912, G.P., XXXIII, 12374; report on visit of 
Thomas Masaryk, Dec. 12, 1912, 0.-U.A., V, 4893. 
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union is not excluded.” Parallel opin- 
ions were expressed by other influential 
Serbs, but the men in the Ballplatz had 
little or no faith in such professions." 

It was widely believed that the Serbian 
bid for an Albanian port was due to Rus- 
sian instigation, another episode, in other 
words, in the fierce cold war between 
Russia and Austria for hegemony in the 
Balkans.®** For minds which thought that 
way, it was easy to imagine the conver- 
sion of a Serbian harbor into a Muscovite 
naval outpost. That was no more desired 
by Austria, or, indeed, by Italy, than 
Britain would have welcomed the estab- 
lishment of a sea base on the coast of 
Morocco.** 

Another even weightier consideration 
led Austria to oppose a Serb-controlled 
path to the Adriatic. As matters stood, 
the dependence of Serbia upon Austria 
for foreign-trade outlets was an assur- 
ance, up to a point, of good behavior on 
the part of the spunky southern neigh- 
bor. If, however, Serbia built a railway to 
the sea, she would be less likely to heed 
the dictates of Vienna and would be freer 
to push toward the goal of Greater Serbia 
at Habsburg expense.** 

Exalting the democratic formula of 
“Albania for the Albanians”’ and in the 
name of preserving an equipoise of power 
in the Balkans as essential for the secu- 
rity and integrity of the monarchy, the 
Ballplatz flatly vetoed Serbian territorial 


5° Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 16, 1912. 

5! Ugron to foreign office, Nov. 2, 1912, 0.-U.A., 
IV, 4235. Cf. Gerhard Hitter, Die Entwicklung des 
oesterreichisch-serbischen Gegensatzes 1908-1914 
(Halle, 1934), p. 54, n. 297. 

52 Paget to Grey, Nov. 9, 1912, B.D., TX (2), 168; 
Ugron to Berchtold, Nov. 10, 1912, 0.-U.A., IV, 
4352; Berchtold to Thurn, Nov. 14, 1912, ibid., 4426. 

53 Berchtold to Berlin, Oct. 30, 1912, 0.-U.A., IV, 
4205; Thurn to Berchtold, Nov. 16, 1912, ibid., 4458. 

54 Tschirschky to foreign office, Nov. 2, 1912, 
G.P., XXXIII, 12317; minute of A. Nicolson, Nov. 
(?), 1912, B.D., IX (2), 136. 
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expansion to the Adriatic. Once again the 
Vienna cabinet proposed that Serbia find 
a commercial outlet to the sea over the 
Bosnian railway or, failing that, by a line 
across Albania.® Austria was prepared to 
go to war if necessary to prevent Serbian 
territorial aggrandizement in Albania. 
That was precisely the opinion of Con- 
rad, who, in the midst of the dangerous 
controversy that developed, resumed his 
former post as Austrian chief of staff. 
Conrad was not, however, averse to a 
Serbian rail connection to the Adriatic, 
though he preferred that the route across 
Bosnia should be used.* Austria elevated 
the twin issue—a Serbian port on the 
Adriatic and a corridor to it—to the dig- 
nity of aprestige affair. If Austria yielded, 
it would be interpreted abroad as indi- 
cating weakness, indecision, and vacilla- 
tion, and Serbia would be encouraged to 
go forward with the Greater Serbia am- 
bition.’ Prominent newspapers in the 
Danube monarchy applauded, in the 
main, the policy of the Ballplatz, though 
individual politicians dissented and even 
spoke up in favor of the Serbian plans in 
Albania. 

The cabinet of St. Petersburg, for a 
time, backed the Serbian demand for 
frontage on the Adriatic and asked Brit- 
ain and Italy to co-operate in trying to 
secure Austrian assent.°® Pan-Slav jour- 

8* Tschirschky to Bethmann-Hollweg, Oct. 31, 
1912, G.P., XXXIII, 12309; Berchtold to Ugron, 


Nov. 8, 1912, 0.-U.A., IV, 4317; Berchtold to 
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56 Memorandum of conference in foreign office, 
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nalism impelled the foreign office to 
adopt that stand. Foreign Minister Ser- 
gius Sazonov, physically unwell at the 
time, was keenly sensitive to the pressure 
of newspapers, which had engineered the 
downfall of his predecessor,” Iswolsky. 
Readers of the militant Novoe Vremya 
were informed: 


rhe Servian nation lives in the vicinity of the 
sea_but the outlets to it are in the hands of 
Austria. Without the sea they cannot live 
It, therefore, remains for Servia to retain the 
ports which have been conquered by her and 
Montenegro by force of arms. There is no other 
way out for her and naturally she will fight for 
legitimate acquisition to the last breath. If she is 
hindered now she will, following the law of 
organic development, strive for it afterward. 

. To attempt to take away the legitimate 
gains of the Balkan nations means to prepare 
new revolts of nations, new political storms, new 
bloodsheds still more terrible than the present 
ones.” 


Yet Sazonov never wholly succumbed 
to the entreaties of pan-slavism, though 


the same cannot be said of his strong- 
willed representative in Belgrade, Hart- 
wig, whose unending exhortations stif- 
fened the Serbian backbone. Faced by 
the danger of war with Austria, backed 
by Germany if it persisted in supporting 
the aspirations of Serbia, the Russian 
government yielded ground and repudi- 
ated the assertion that Russia would 
stand by the Serbs regardless of what 
happened.” Sazonov declared that Serbia 
should achieve commercial emancipation 


I swolskis, 1911-1914 (4 vols.; Berlin, 1924), II, No 
563 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Stieve,’’ and the documents 
by number); Buchanan to Grey, Nov. 2 and 17, 
1912, B.D., IX (2), 100, 216, and 218 

© Pourtalés to Bethmann-Hollweg, Nov. 20, 
1912, G.P., XXXIII, 12415; Thurn to Berchtold, 
Nov. 21, 1912, 0.-U_A., IV, 4550 

® Quoted in Literary digest, XLV (1912), 1055 

® Pourtalés to Nov. 13, 
1912., G.P., XXXIII, 12374; Sazonov to Bencken 
dorff, Nov. 9 and 11, 1912, Stieve, IT, 558, 562, and 
563 
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by means of internationally guaranteed 
rail communications to the Adriatic. It 
was reasoned that, by yielding graciously 
on the Serbian demand for a port, Russia 
would be in a stronger position to have 
the new state of Albania tailored to con- 
form to the wishes of Belgrade.* Serbia 
was advised to be content with a railway 
outlet to the Adriatic, and France and 
Britain were asked to support that ar- 
rangement in Belgrade.®* 

Sullenly but obediently, the cabinet of 
Serbia accepted the Russian advice with- 
out immediately revealing the decision 
publicly. The pan-Slav press violently 
flayed Sazonov for selling the little Slav 
brother down the river. “An appalling 
blow to Slavdom,” ‘‘a diplomatic Muk- 
den,”’ ‘“‘worse than Tsushima,”’ shouted 
hotly indignant mouthpieces of pan- 
slavism.® 

Neither the government of France nor 
the French press favored military action 
to secure frontage on the Adriatic for 
Serbia. France, it is true, faithfully stood 
by her Russian ally and scouted any 
compromise which was likely to impair 
the prestige of the alliance in the Bal- 

*§ Buchanan to Grey, Nov. 9, 1912, B.D., TX (2), 
171. 


Benckendorff, Nov. 11, 1912, 


**Sazonov to 
Stieve, II, 563 


% Sazonov to Benckendorff, Dec. 10, 1912, Stieve, 
II, 617; Iswolsky to Sazonov, Dec. 11, 1912, ibid., 
622; Griesinger to foreign office, Dec. 23, 1912, G.P., 


XXXIV (1), 12568. 


® Buchanan to Grey, Dec. 23, 1912, B.D., IX 
(2), 412. Novoe Vremya prophesied that somehow 
Austria would nullify the value of the railway prom- 
ised to Serbia. Austria, it said, had won a real victory 
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kans. French diplomacy was, in fact, 
more energetic than Russian in backing 
the ambitions of Serbia. Financial inter- 
ests in Paris, as noted above, were ac- 
tively concerned with trans-Balkan rail- 
way schemes, though publicists have 
greatly exaggerated the economic factor 
in Balkan railway policy.® 

Germany loyally aligned itself with its 
ally Austria, but made it plain that it had 
no intention of fighting to keep Serbia 
away from the Adriatic. ‘Under no cir- 
cumstances,”’ declared William IT, “will 
Germany go to war against France and 
Russia for the sake of Albania or Duraz- 
zo.” He could not see that a Serbian har- 
bor would constitute a danger to Aus- 
tria.°’ As the Wilhelmstrasse judged the 
situation, the legitimate aspirations of 
Serbia could be realized by a rail outlet 
to the sea, available without let or hin- 
drance at all times and under all circum- 
stances.”® Italy identified itself squarely 
with Austria, though not for exactly the 
same reasons, in resisting the expansion 
of Serbia to the Adriatic. It was thought, 
however, that the Serbs should have two 
railroads to the sea, one terminating in 
Antivari, the other in an Albanian harbor 
to be selected.” 

Alarmed by the possibility that Eu- 
rope might be engulfed in war by reason 
of the Serbian port claim, Great Britain 
undertook the delicate role of honest 

8? See GreScHE, pp. 29-37 and 49-53. 


* See Francis Dearsi, ‘“‘Une guerre pour des 
chemins de fer,’ La grande revue, LXXX (1913), 
385-96. 

* William II to Kiderlen, Nov. 7, 1912, G.P., 
XXXIII, 12339; and report of conversations with 
William II, Nov. 9, 1912, ibid., 12348 and 12349. 


7 Goschen to Grey, Nov. 8, 1912, B.D., IX (2). 
158; Kiderlen to Lichnowsky, Dec. 15, 1912, G.P., 
XXXIV, 12540. 


™ Schoen to foreign office, Nov. 21, 1912, G.P., 
XXXIII, 12410; and Raymond Porcarf, Au 
service dela France (4 vols.; Paris, 1926-27), II, 344— 
45. 
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broker. Grey felt that a Serbian corridor 
across Albania for a railway was not un- 
reasonable—a view not shared by his 
adviser, the veteran diplomatist Arthur 
Nicolson—and counseled moderation in 
Belgrade. Serbia, Grey later believed, 
ought to be satisfied merely with rail 
communication to the Adriatic.” To 
work out a concrete formula on that plan 
and to adjust amicably other problems 
which the Balkan war had brought to the 
fore, Grey proposed the calling of a con- 
ference of the ambassadors of the major 
powers. That initiative was universally 
welcomed, and London was selected as 
the site of the deliberations. 


IV 


However much the great powers had 
diverged on Serbian expansion to the 
Adriatic—and the cleavage in its tenser 
phases had threatened to draw Austria 
and Russia onto the battlefield and, thus, 
in all probability, to set off a general Eu- 
ropean conflagration—it was uniformly 
agreed that a railway to serve the needs 
of Serbia should run to the Adriatic. In 
that fashion, at long last, the Serbian 
craving for a window to the West would 
be met, though not in precisely the form 
that more ardent patriots had envisaged. 
“If Serbia had a commercial outlet (but 
not fortified naval arsenals) on the Adri- 
atic,”’ explained a sober British journal, 
“its future prosperity would be as- 
sured.’ It was the task, then, of the 
London meeting of ambassadors, a novel 
and flexible piece of diplomatic machin- 
ery, to prepare the terms for the con- 
struction of a trans-Balkan railroad. 

On the railway question, the London 


™ Mensdorff to Berchtold, Nov. 22, 1912, 
0.-U.A., TV, 4565; minute by Nicolson, Nov.(?), 
1912, B.D., IX (2), 136; Lichnowsky to foreign of- 
fice, Nov. 14, 1912, G.P., XX XIII, 12373. 
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parley, which resembled a gathering of 
‘“‘a committee of friends,”’ was almost in- 
credibly tranquil. Here, indeed, was plain 
testimony on the manner in which inter- 


national accommodations could be dis- 
‘sitting 
on a powder barrel’’ in Grey’s accurate 
figure, if policymakers sincerely desired 


covered, even with the powers 


an amicable settlement.’* 

\t the very first session of the confer- 
ence, on December 17, 1912, a broad plan 
for the trans-Balkan line, presented by 
the Russian representative, Count A. K. 
Benckendorff, was approved. It read: 
“L’acces commercial sera réservé a la 
par un port albanais libre et 
neutre desservi par un chemin de fer in- 


Serbie 


ternationale sous le contrdle européen et 
mis sous la garde d'une force spéciale in- 
ternationale avec liberté de transit pour 
toutes les marchandises y compris les 
munitions de guerre.”’” It remained to 
clothe this formula with flesh, a responsi- 
bility which devolved principally upon 
the governments of Austria and Russia. 
They promptly initiated conversations 
on the subjec Rs 

The men in the Ballplatz proposed 
that the six major powers, together with 
Serbia and Albania, should arrange a 
treaty specifying that a standard-gauge 
railroad with a terminus at an Albanian 
port would be built and operated by a 
private company, preferably the Oriental 
Railways Company, the property of Ger- 
and Austrian financial interests. 
Phe actual concession would be awarded 
by the new government of Albania. Capi- 
tal for the enterprise would come from 
\ustrian, Serbian, Italian, and Albanian 
sources, and interest on the investment 


man 
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would be guaranteed by the great pow- 
ers. Freight rates would be identical for 
the goods of all countries. The route and 
terminal harbor would be chosen by the 
railway company, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Serbian authorities, and 
the line would be protected by a special 
corps of international guards or by Al- 
banian police under international super- 
vision. Transportation of Serbian com- 
modities would be internationally guar- 
anteed and untrammeled, except that 
military supplies might be transported 
only when Serbia was at peace.” 

On only one important particular did 
the Russian government dissent from the 
Austrian proposals. It argued that Serbia 
should have unconditional freedom, at 
least on paper, to import armaments over 
the projected railway in time of war as in 
peace. Apparently, Russian insistence on 
this point was dictated by the desire to 
avoid wounding the amour propre of Ser- 
bia by restricting transportation rights. 
It was pointed out by the Russians that 
Austrian naval vessels, in case of war, 
could intercept munitions consigned to 
Serbia on the high seas in keeping with 
international usage. Thus Austria could, 
in fact, nullify Serbia’s unqualified rights 
of importation.” 

The British, French, and Italian gov- 
ernments sided with Russia on the ques- 


7 Thurn to Berchtold, Dec. 30, 1912, 0.-U.A., V, 
5127; note from Austro-Hungarian embassy to Ger- 
man foreign office, Jan. 11, 1913, G.P., XXXIV (1), 
12664 


77 Lichnowsky to foreign office, Dec. 20, 1912, 
G.P., XXXIV (1), 12557; Thurn to Berchtold, Dec. 
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Count Benckendorff to British government, Dec. 
28, 1912, B_D., [IX (2), 418; Benckendorff to Onslow, 
Jan. 1, 1913, ibid., 436. It was pointed out in Aus- 
trian circles that, if the Russian interpretation were 
agreed to, it would be possible for a ship carrying 
munitions to Serbia in wartime to sneak into an 
Albanian harbor from Greek territorial waters and so 
be exempt from capture (Szécsen to Berchtold, Jan. 
2, 1913, 0.-U.A., V, 5163). 
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tion of transporting munitions, which 
Grey held had already been decided by 
the original resolution of the ambassa- 
dors.”* Germany, too, agreed that Ser- 
bian transportation rights should be free 
and unhampered ‘“‘fiir alle Zeiten und 
Verhiltnisse.’’’* And Grey assured Serbia 
that her imports through an Albanian 
port would be exempt from tariff 
charges.*° 

While the exchanges over the use of 
the railway to move war supplies to Ser- 
bia proceeded without seriously disturb- 
ing the larger deliberations of the London 
conference, the government of Serbia re- 
quested international confirmation of the 
December promise. It was imagined in 
Belgrade that the powers might scrap 
their pledge, an apprehension that was, 
in fact, groundless. When in May 1913 
Serbia’s request was presented to the 
conference, both the Austrian and Rus- 
sian ambassadors said they would have 
to consult their home offices before re- 


plying. The question of the transporta- 
tion of munitions would first have to be 


solved. The Austrian representative, 
Mensdorff, implored the Ballplatz to act 
promptly, lest Austria be accused of 
being wanting in good faith.™ 

An accommodation was quickly ar- 
rived at. Serbia might import war mate- 
rials at all times, but an enemy in time of 


™ Grey to Buchanan, Dec. 30, 1912, B.D., IX 
(2), 422; Grey to Rodd, Dec. 31, 1912, ibid., 426; 
note to the Russian ambassador, Dec. 28, 1912, 
D.D.F., 3d ser., V, 138; Szégyény to Berchtold, 
Dec. 29, 1912, 0.-U.A., V, 5105. 
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war might apprehend military consign- 
ments on the high seas. Russia, in other 
words, had won its point. On July 1, 
1913, the London conference formally 
ratified the terms under which the trans- 
Balkan road, or rather its Albanian sec- 
tion, should be built and operated.” 

For Serbia the promised line as an in- 
ternational undertaking possessed real 
advantages compared with a railway 
which might have been built by Serbia 
alone. The capital, for example, would 
not have to be raised by Serbia exclu- 
sively ; and, since the terminus in Albania 
would be internationalized, there would 
be less likelihood that it would be block- 
aded in wartime. Nor would an enemy be 
so likely to seize the railway property 
and hold it as a hostage.** 

Nevertheless, lively doubts were ex- 
pressed in Belgrade over the projected 
line. Maybe improved communications 
with Salonica would be better after all. 
Mournfully the British minister in Bel- 
grade reported: ‘The project of a Rail- 
way to the Adriatic coast, upon the ab- 
solute necessity of which Servians were 
wont to! insist so strongly only a few 
months ago has now apparently been lost 
sight of altogether, and, if mentioned, is 
set down as being wholly unpracticable 
owing to the configuration of the country 
through which it must pass. The corridor 
under international guarantees secured 
to Servia by the Powers is looked upon as 
a totally valueless concession.’’*4 

Early in October 1913, however, Nikola 
PaSi¢ conferred in Vienna with Foreign 
Minister Berchtold on railway and re- 
lated matters. The Austrian reverted to 

®Lichnowsky to Bethmann-Hollweg, July 1, 
1913, G.P., XX XV, 13648. 
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the old idea that Serbia secure an outlet 
to the Adriatic by way of the Bosnian 
railway. Pasi¢ responded favorably, 
though insisting that the international 
road across Albania should be built simul- 
taneously. But the Ballplatz kept post- 
poning discussion of problems on the ac- 
tual construction of the latter line. The 
crux of the matter was that Austria was 
determined upon channeling Serbian 
trade with the west through Bosnia and 
nullifying the London decision on the 
trans-Balkan road.* 

“Austria is forever trying to induce 
Serbia to accept a Dalmatian instead of 
the promised Albanian port for her 
trade,’’ complained the Serbian minister 
at Vienna. If Serbia accepted the Dalma- 
tian solution Austria would then try to 
persuade Europe, he thought, that a rail- 
way across Albania was quite unneces- 
sary. More than once, PaSi¢ asserted that 
his country desired the establishment of 
law and order in Albania so that the Lon- 
don decision on the railway might be 
executed. To the world Serbia published 
the route to be followed by the new rail- 
way.” 

Italian interests sought to ingratiate 
themselves with Serbia with an eye to 
gaining advantages from the trans- 
Balkan road. They fidgeted about be- 
cause of the failure of the powers to im- 
plement the London conference plan.*’ 


*% Memorandum on conversation with Pasié, Oct 
3, 1913, O.U_A., VII, 8813; Cartwright to Grey, 
Oct. 6, 1913; B.D., X (1), 32; Crackanthorpe to 
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1914, idbid., 323 
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don Times, Mar. 24, 1914 
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That problem, meantime, had interlaced 
itself with the future of the Oriental Rail- 
ways Company. In the course of the Bal- 
kan wars Serbia and Bulgaria had taken 
over the administration of Oriental lines 
on Ottoman territory occupied by their 
armies, though Greece had refrained 
from doing so. After the fighting ceased, 
the company recovered its properties in 
Bulgaria. Serbia, however, indicated that 
it intended to keep the trackage of about 
175 miles on territory it had taken from 
Turkey; and freight rates which dis- 
criminated against Austrian goods were 
put into force. All this provoked a fresh 
Austro-Serbian crisis. 

French diplomacy proposed interna- 
tional ownership of the Oriental Rail- 
ways Company, Serbia being permitted 
to purchase some of the shares. Conver- 
sations on this proposal were started but 
lagged partly because Austria demanded 
as the prerequisite to a deal the union of 
Serbian railways with the Bosnian line. 
On June 3, 1914 the Politika of Belgrade 
announced that an agreement had been 
arrived at whereby Serbia would pur- 
chase the trackage of the Oriental Rail- 
ways Company on Serbian territory and 
a representative of the company would 
enter the Serbian railway service as gen- 
eral manager. But the murders at Sara- 
jevo knocked all the plans into a cocked 
hat.*® 

V 


A part of the trans-Balkan road inside 
the borders of the kingdom of Serbia was 
completed by 1914, and another section 


*Iswolsky to Sazonov, Oct. 23, 1913, Stieve, 
III, 1101. This collection contains a lengthy set of 
documents on the Oriental Railways issue (cf. 
Spectator, CXI [1913], 1085). 


** Bunsen to Grey, Jan. 1 and Mar. 12, 1914, 
B.D. X (1), 323 and 354; Dumaine to Doumergue, 
Mar. 18, 1914, D.D.F., 3d ser., X, 5; Descos to 
Doumergue, Mar. 20, 1914, ibid., 11; London Times, 
June 4, 1914. The sections of the Oriental railway in 
Serbia were acquired by the government in 1923. 
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was opened to traffic in January 1915. 
But the line across Albania never so 
much as reached the blueprint stage.” 
After the first World War, Serbia, now 
become Yugoslavia, obtained extensive 
frontage on the Adriatic stretching from 
Susak to Albania and containing several 
excellent harbors, and postwar railway 
construction followed a different course 
than that envisaged before 1914. Eco- 
nomic calculations now triumphed over 
political dreams.” 

Chronic wrangling between Austria 
and Serbia over a trans-Balkan railway 
before the first World War was, of course, 
only one of the disputes which enven- 
omed relations and intensified Serbian 
hatred of its large northern neighbor. 
And behind Serbia loomed the massive 
bulk of imperial Russia, not always, to be 
sure, in shining armor. A railway to the 
Adriatic was needed, the Serbs kept 
saying, in order to secure economic inde- 
pendence from Austria. Yet the record 


points to the conclusion that commercial 
considerations were outweighed in the 
minds of policymakers in Belgrade, at 
any rate in the years just before 1914, by 


Tt was not until 1949, indeed, that the idea of 
a line across Albania was revived in a really sig- 
nificant form. Soviet Russia then took up the plan, 
ostensibly on behalf of the ‘‘people’s democracy”’ of 
Albania (cf. Economist, CLVII [1949], 6). 


* ArnautTovi¢, pp. 247, 251-54, and 271-72; 
PrerowirtscH, pp. 31-55; and Kenneth G. Patron, 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Washington, 
1928), pp. 99-104. ‘ 
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strategic and political aims and the de- 
sire to score points in the great game 
whose goal was the unification of the 
South Slavs at the expense of the Otto- 
man and Habsburg realms.” At the 
conclusion of the Balkan wars, Pasi¢ 
uttered the oft-quoted remark, “The 
first round is won; now it is necessary to 
prepare the second round against Aus- 
tria.’’® 

Serbian ambitions threatened to dis- 
rupt the venerable Habsburg monarchy, 
a consummation devoutly hoped for in 
influential Russian circles. Driven by the 
instinct of self-preservation, Austria, on 
its part, consistently maneuvered to 
thwart the Greater Serbia program and 
to prevent Russian hegemony in the Bal- 
kans. Habsburg diplomacy was essen- 
tially defensive in intent and purpose. 
History records the victory of the Serbo- 
Russian combination. The Habsburg 
monarchy was broken irreparably, with 
melancholy consequences for Europe and 
the wider world. In these latter days a 
prophetic utterance ascribed to Bis- 
marck has been confirmed: ‘‘What can be 
set up in that part of Europe which the 
Austrian state occupies from the Tyrol to 
the Bukowina? New constructions on 
this site could only be of a continuously 
revolutionary nature.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


@ Cf. HILuer, p. 64. 
%M. Bocitevié, Kriegsursachen (Zurich, 1919), 
p. 65, n. 1. 
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PHE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE POLITICAL CAREER OF SAMUEL PEPYS 


B. McL. RANFT 


1£ main problem of the men actively en- 
pases in the administration of the govern- 
ment of England after the Restoration was to 
carry on efficiently the day-to-day business of 
government in accordance with the new relation- 
ship between crown and parliament which had 
emerged from the Civil War and the Common- 
wealth. The king was still regarded as head of 
the executive and was expected, with the help of 
his ministers, to direct and control the depart- 
ments of state, but the house of commons, be- 
cause of its now established control over finance 
and legislation, also began to claim a voice in the 
activities of the executive. Government could be 
carried on smoothly only if there were trust and 
co-operation between the two elements, During 
the Civil War parliamentary committees had 
supervised the activities of the administrative 
departments, but during the Protectorate it was 
found, at least in the admiralty, that the tech- 
nical ignorance of the members of the committee 
precluded it from performing any useful function. 
Phe parliamentary committee lost all its author- 
ity to the executive, which in this instance oper- 
ated through the admiralty committee of the 
council of state! The reigns of Charles IT and 
James II were marked by continual friction be- 
tween the crown and the house of commons; 
and, when Samucl Pepy s, on his way to defend 
the admiralty before a highly critical committee 
of the house, said wryly to the Duke of York 
that he was going “to wait on our masters at 
Westminster,’? he was revealing the unfortu- 
nate position of the conscientious official of his 
day, trying to carry out the king’s policy in face 
of the investigations of a suspicious and there- 
fore parsimonious house of commons. The solu- 
tion of having a spokesman of each department 
of the executive in the house as a member of a 
government enjoying its confidence was long in 


being reached, but the career and ideas of 


*M. Oppenneim, A history of the administration 
of the Royal Navy (London, 1896), pp. 287 and 346- 
47 
2, 1668 


? Samuel Pepys, Diary, Apr 


Samuel Pepys reveal the germ of this develop- 
ment. L. B. Namier has mentioned the secretary 
of the admiralty as being one of the class of 
“king’s friends,” who found it necessary to sit in 
parliament in order to carry out their adminis- 
trative duties and whose disappearance from 
parliament coincided with the king’s ceasing to 
be the effective head of the executive.’ Pepys 
was secretary of the admiralty at a time when 
that department was on¢ of the most important 
and expensive functions of the state, and his 
political career therefore throws a clear light on 
the problem of securing co-operation between 
the executive.and the legislature; also the active 
interest which both Charles IT and his successor 
took in the admiralty involved its secretary in 
most of the important political conflicts of their 
reigns. 

Pepys’s chief motive in seeking election to 
parliament was to facilitate the administration 
of the navy, in which, as clerk of the acts and 
later as secretary of the admiralty, he played a 
leading part between 1660 and 1688. The inves- 
tigation by the house of commons in October 
1667 of the responsibility of the navy office for 
the humiliation of the Dutch raid on the Med- 
way and a later investigation into the abuse of 
seamen’s ‘“‘pay tickets” seem to have convinced 
Pepys of the necessity of having the office repre- 
sented in parliament. On both these occasions 
Pepys most successfully defended his depart- 
ment at the bar of the house, but he must have 
realized the advantage that would come if he 
were able to appear not as an official in fear of 
censure but as a member, with the opportunity 
to forestall criticism by defending his office in 
debate.* In December 1668, when conflict be- 
tween Charles II and parliament had led to ru- 


. 
*L. B. Namter, Conflicts (London, 1942), p. 199. 
I am grateful to Professor Namier for drawing my 
attention to the political activities of the secretaries 
of the admiralty. 
‘ Diary, Oct. 1667 and Mar. 1668; and A. 


BRYANT, Pepys, the man in the making (London, 
1933), pp. 349-50 
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mors of a dissolution, Pepys wrote, ‘““My great 
design if I continue in the Navy is to get myself 
to be a Parliament-man.’® By the following 
March he was corresponding with Captain 
Thomas Langley, an admiralty official at Har- 
wich, on the possibility of being elected to rep- 
resent that town.* The anticipated dissolution 
did not come, but in the summer of 1669 a va- 
cancy forthe Suffolk borough of Aldborough gave 
Pepys his first opportunity to contest a seat. 
From the first Pepys made it clear that he 
sought election not on his personal merits but 
because of the advantages which by his official 
position he could gain for the town. Pepys’s 
agent in the negotiations with the corporation 
was Captain Thomas Elliott, a retired naval of- 
ficer and one of the bailiffs, to whom he was rec- 
ommended by the lord high admiral, the Duke 
of York. Pepys was personally unknown to the 
electors, and he never even visited the town, 
basing his claim for support entirely on promises 
of favors from the navy office.’ Thus he set a 
precedent, followed by most of his successors at 
the admiralty up to 1830, of seeking a parlia- 
mentary seat from a coastal town on the under- 
standing that his supporters individually, and 
the town as a whole, would benefit from ad- 
miralty influence. Pepys had another claim on 
the votes of the thirty-odd electors of Aldbor- 
ough. The attacks in parliament on the admin- 
istration of the navy had been in part personally 
directed against the lord high admiral, and the 
Duke of York realized that the presence in the 
house of his able dependent Pepys would be to 
his personal advantage as well as to that of the 
admiralty. The duke therefore took great 
trouble to further Pepys’s election, pressing his 
claims on the corporation, on Lord Henry How- 
ard, a local Catholic magnate and patron of the 
borough, and on the most influential of the 
burgesses. The duke continually stressed the 
advantages that the lord high admiral’s favor 
and its representation by an admiralty official 
would bring to a seaport.® Despite threats of the 


5 Diary, Dec. 5, 1668. 


6S. Pepys, Official Correspondence, 1662-1679 
(MSS letter-book in the National Maritime Muse- 
um, Greenwich), fol. 640. 


7™R. G. Howarth (ed.), Letters and second diary 
of Samuel Pepys (London and Toronto, 1932), pp. 
34-38 

§ Ibid., p. 34, n. 4; J. R. TANNER (ed.), Further 
correspondence of S. Pepys, 1662-1679 (London, 
1929), pp. 243 and 246. 
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duke’s displeasure, the electors finally rejected 
Pepys, and the fundamental cause of his defeat 
was the conflict between court and local inter- 
ests, which was a constant feature of the elec- 
tions of Charles II’s reign. The fact that Pepys 
was a stranger to the town, a “courtier,” and a 
nominee of the unpopular Duke of York, was 
enough to make his success doubtful, and, when 
his unscrupulous opponents also spread the ru- 
mor that he was a papist, all the prejudices 
which at the time aroused distrust between the 
government and the independent local voters 
were arrayed against him.'* The electors at 
Aldborough, like those in many parts of the 
country at this time, were also eager to assert 
their independence of the claims of borough pa- 
trons to control elections and in this instance 
strongly resented Lord Henry Howard’s efforts 
on Pepys’s behalf. In particular, they alleged 
that his patronage extended to only one of the 
borough’s two seats." So strong were the 
popular prejudice and local feeling that they 
triumphed over royal influence, Lord Howard’s 
patronage, and the hope of admiralty favor. 
Pepys’s defeat by Alderman John Bence, a 
member of a family which had frequently repre- 
sented the town since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth and who had himself sat for it during the 
Protectorate, was typical of the general trend in 
political feeling in England at the time." 

The Duke of York maintained his interest in 
Pepys’s plans to enter parliament, but it was 
not until Avgust 1672 that he saw a possible op- 
portunity, in the rumored elevation to the peer- 
age of Sir Robert Paston, one of the members for 
Castle Rising in Norfolk. The duke, who was at 
sea in command of the fleet, at once got in touch 
with the borough’s patron, Lord Henry How- 
ard, and advised Pepys to investigate the rumor 
of Paston’s peerage.’ In fact, Paston did not 
obtain his peerage until August 1673, and, 
though there was a vacancy at Castle Rising in 
February, owing to the death of the town’s other 
member, Sir Robert Steward, Pepys did not ob- 
tain the necessary support to enable him to 


® Tbid., pp. 259-60. 

1° Tbhid., pp. 256-58. 

1! Tbid., pp. 246-49. 

2 Return of names of members returned to serve 
in parliament (London, 1878), I, 528. The Dic- 
tionary of national biography wrongly gives the 
name of Bruce to Pepys’s successful rival (XV, 
808, under “Pepys’’). 

13 Second diary, p. 40. 
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stand. The crown was always in great need of 
seats for its supporters, and borough patrons 
were constantly being asked to find seats for the 
court’s candidates. In August 1672 Lord How- 
ard was in a particularly embarrassing situation. 
In addition to having to consider York’s de- 
mands for Pepys, he was also under obligation to 
the king to find a seat for the solicitor-general, 
Sir Francis North, and to the Duchess of Cleve- 
land to find one for Sir John Trevor, her coun- 
sel.'* Howard apparently decided that the claims 
of the king and his mistress outweighed those 
of the duke, because Trevor was elected for 
Castle Rising in February 1672/3 and North for 
the neighboring borough of King’s Lynn in the 
same month."* In the latter election Howard met 
the same opposition from the local gentry that 
had prevented him from securing Pepys’s elec- 
tion at Aldborough. His nomination of a 
stranger and “courtier’’ was strongly resented, 
and, though he succeeded in his support of the 
solicitor-general, it is noteworthy that at the 
next vacancy at King’s Lynn, in 1675, the local 
candidate of 1672/3, Robert Coke of Holkham, 
was elected."’ It seems that in Norfolk, as else- 
where, the local gentry were becoming of great- 
er importance in borough elections and were 
growing increasingly resentful of the traditional 
patronage of the local magnates, especially when 
the latter were acting in the interests of the 
court.!* 

At last, in November 1673, Howard did se- 
cure Pepys's election for Castle Rising, despite 
the fact that the mayor and some of the bur- 
gesses put up a candidate of their own.’® After 
Pepys had taken his seat, this defeated rival 
Robert Offley, petitioned the house on the valid- 
ity of the election, alleging that Pepys was a 
papist and that Howard, who was known to be 
a papist, had used undue influence in securing 
his election.” In his reply to these charges, 
Pepys revealed that Lord Shaftesbury had in 


Lord BrayBroox (ed.), Diary and corres pond- 
ence of Samuel Pepys (London, 1898), pp. 204-5. 

® Return of members of parliament, t, 525 

Diary and correspondence, pp. 204-5 

'T Return of members of parliament, 1, 525. 

“ F, BLromerietp, Essay towards a topographical 
history of Norfolk, Supplement (London, 1929), p. 33. 

® Bodleian Library, Oxford, Rawlinson MSS A. 
172, fol. 141, 

#© A. Bryant, Pepys, the years of peril (London, 
1935), pp. 108-16 
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the king’s presence supported his candidature 
but had secretly written in support of Offley to 
Lord Townshend, one of the vice-admirals for 
Norfolk.” Pepys was elected on November 4, 
1673, so that, if his charge against Shaftesbury 
was true, the earl must have been working in 
opposition to the king well before his dismissal 
from the lord chancellorship on November 9. In 
the debates on the validity of the election the 
feeling of the house was strongly against Pepys 
as an adherent of the Duke of York, and only a 
convenient prorogation enabled him to retain 
his seat. 

It is in a letter to Henry Saville, one of 
York’s secretaries, that Pepys gives the fullest 
statement of his motives in seeking a seat in 
parliament. Though it would be to ignore the 
Pepys of the Diary to accept at their face value 
his denials of personal ambition, there is no 
doubt that he fully realized that his claims toa 
seat rested on his official position and on the 
opportunity it would give him to fulfil his duties 
more efficiently. 


Next do I acknowledge myself to be obliged . . . 
to the goodness of his Royal Highness for preventing 
so graciously the desires and aims that I have long 
been encouraged to have, of being a Member of 
Parliament; not so much, I do assure you, out of 
any ambition, as the just consideration of those 
opportunities it might give me of doing his Majesty 
and Royal Highness better service in the station I 
am now in; having too many instances before me of 
the prejudices and disadvantages the affairs of the 
Admiralty and Navy, and the King’s service in both, 
have fallen into, and with difficulty been afterwards 
delivered from, for want of timely remedy, which a 
few hands in Parliament thoroughly conversant in 
these affairs, might with ease enough have adminis- 
tered.” 


Pepys had realized the need for direct and 
knowledgeable representation of the admiralty 
in the house of commons and based his claim to 
a seat on his ability to fulfil that function. At the 
same time, he did not hesitate to use his person- 
al resources to facilitate his success. The prom- 
ise of £50 to the parish church at Castle Rising, 
the gifts of money and plate to his supporters, 


"A. Grey, Debates of the house of commons 
(London, 1769), II, 247. 


"= Further correspondence, pp. 272-73. Tanner 
wrongly suggests that Pepys’s letter was to Sir Wil- 
liam Coventry. The references to “yours of the 14th 
instant” and to the shallop for the Comte d’Estrées 
show it to be a reply to Saville’s letter of that date 
written on board the “Prince’’ in Burlington Bay. 
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and his buying-up of burgage tenements, the 
ownership of which gave the right to vote in par- 
liamentary elections, were all met from his own 
purse. Altogether, the contested election and the 
subsequent chalienge in the house to its validity 
cost Pepys nearly £700, instead of the antici- 
pated £60.27 There is little wonder that at the 
general election of 1679, when he was faced with 
another contested election at Castle Rising, 
Pepys sought election at seaports, where he 
could rely on admiralty patronage to further 
his interests rather than have to depend on the 
uncertain support of an aristocratic patron and 
the resources of his own purse.*4 

The general election of February 1678/9, 
fought in the heated atmosphere of Exclusion 
and No-Popery, resulted in a weakening of the 
crown’s strength in the house of commons. 
Whereas in the old house the king had been able 
to rely on the votes of approximately fifty mem- 
bers, after the election this number shrank to 
less than thirty. The fact that a candidate was 
a “courtier” or was backed by ministerial influ- 
ence was a definite disadvantage in most con- 
stituencies.* However, not only was Pepys of- 
fered the choice of three seats for himself, and 
finally elected unanimously and without ex- 
pense at Harwich, together with his admiralty 
colleague, Sir Anthony Deane, but he also ac- 
tively and successfully assisted in the election of 
at least four other members who could be relied 
on to support the king. The new note of assur- 
ance in Pepys’s correspondence about his own 
election and his conducting of electoral negotia- 
tions for the crown in several coastal towns both 
show the greatly increased infiuence, at court 
and in the country, that Pepys had gained 
through his successful career as secretary to the 
admiralty. In June 1673 the Duke of York had 
resigned the office of lord high admiral because 
of the Test Act. The office had been put in com- 
mission, with Pepys as secretary, but in practice 
the king had retained the more important func- 
tions in his own hand and controlled the work of 
the admiralty through Pepys.”’ It was this inti- 
mate relationship with the king, together with 

3 Thid., pp. 284-87, and 331; BLomEFIEeLD, 
p. 33; and Rawlinson MSS, A.172, fol. 149. 

4 Further correspondence, pp. 340 and 353-54. 


%G. N. Crarke, The later Stuarts (Oxford, 
1934), p. 93. 

*E. GrorGe, “Elections and _ electioneering, 
1679-1681,” English historical review, XLV (1930), 
532. 
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the prestige and influence of his new office, that 
enabled Pepys to obtain his own election so 
easily and also to further the interests of the 
crown in other constituencies, despite the gen- 
erally antigovernmental trend of the election of 
1678/9. 

Pepys had considered standing for Harwich 
as far back as 1669 and already had his contacts 
there, and on the dissolution of the Cavalier Par- 
liament he wrote to Captain Langley, an ex- 
mayor of the town, master of the packet boats, 
and frequent correspondent with Pepys on ad- 
miralty business, reminding him of ‘their past 
negotiations and offering himself as a candi- 
date.** Pepys also offered himself to Ports- 
mouth, of which he was a freeman, and urged 
Sir John Kempthorne, the resident admiralty 
commissioner there, to gain the support of “all 
our friends in the Navy” for his candidature. 
Pepys knew that Kempthorne himself wanted 
the seat and offere] to stand down in his favor 
or else “to work the best of my interest to pro- 
vide for you in another place.’*® Finally, with- 
out any solicitation on his part, a seat for one of 
the Isle of Wight boroughs was offered to Pepys 
by the governor, Sir Robert Holmes. This offer 
Pepys kept in reserve by asking Holmes to post- 
pone the election until the results at Harwich 
and Portsmouth were known. Holmes had had 
a distinguished naval career, and this associa- 
tion with the admiralty was undoubtedly the 
foundation of his original approach to Pepys, as 
well as being the latter’s basis for believing that 
the governor would delay the election to suit 
him.*® Pepys was ultimately elected for Har- 
wich, along with Sir Anthony Deane, and de- 
cided not to sit for Portsmouth, even if he were 
elected there, too. 

Pepys also busied himself in helping other 
government supporters in their elections. By the 
king’s command he instructed his own former 
agent at) Aldborough, Captain Elliott, to use his 
influence on behalf of Sir Richard Haddock, a 
navy commissioner, and Henry Johnson, the 
Blackwall shipbuilder, both of whom were 
elected. Pepys’s own influence at Castle Rising 


37 J. R. TANNER (ed.), Descriptive catalogue of the 
naval MSS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge (London, 1903-23), pp: 36-39. 

% Further correspondence, p. 333. 

* Tbid., pp. 334-36. 

* Thid., p. 338. ® Tbid., pp. 341-44, 


® [bid., p. 337; and Return of members of parlia- 
ment, I, 538. 
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was used on behalf of Sir John Baker, the king’s 
physician, and Sir Robert Howard. The latter 
was elected by the joint efforts of Pepys and the 
borough's patron, Lord Howard.” Pepys also, 
through his influence over the dockyard officials 
at Chatham, secured the return of his friend 
Sir John Bankes." This electioneering use of ad- 
miralty influence was not confined to Pepys’s 
personal activities, for, with his approval, Cap- 
tain Langley, his agent at Harwich, went to 
Suffolk to assist in the election of the comptrol- 
ler’s son, Thomas Allin, for the borough of Dun- 
wich.™ Although all this suggests that depart- 
mental patronage was already one of the crown’s 
most successful methods of gaining parliamen- 
tary support, the process brought its own diffi- 
culties, especially where more than one depart- 
ment had influence in a borough and where there 
were more than one candidate seeking the help 
of that influence. Pepys was involved in a strik- 
ing example of this rivalry and dissension among 
government supporters in the Portsmouth elec- 
tion of 1678/9. The complications there also ex- 
plain Pepys’s decision to sit for Harwich. The 
king ordered him to secure the election of Sir 
John Ernle, the chancellor of the exchequer, but 
Sir John Kempthorne, the resident admiralty 
commissioner, also wanted to sit and was sup- 
ported by Colonel George Legge, the governor, 
who was himself a candidate for the other of the 
town’s two seats and claimed to have the com- 
plete disposal of the representation in his hands. 
Pepys, at the king’s command, ordered Kemp- 
thorne to give way to Ernle, whose presence in 
parliament was the more important and for 
whom the king could find no other seat. Legge 
strongly resented the interference of the admi- 
ralty and the intrusion of the chancellor, while 
Pepys was equally firm in claiming superior in- 
fluence for the admiralty and in stressing 
Legge’s duty to obey the king’s commands: “T 
say were it fit for us to contend about superiority 
of interest, that of the Navy... will, I doubt 
not...be found to stand upon the higher 
ground to that of the garrison if that corporation 


*) Further correspondence, ». 341. 
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go by the same measure of profit in the disposing 
of their favours which other no less wise bodies 
do.” Despite Pepys’s efforts and a reiteration 
of the king’s command by Lord Danby, the lord 
treasurer,*” Legge and Kempthorne were finally 
elected,* apparently to Pepys’s personal satis- 
faction, his action on Ernle’s behalf having been 
taken only on the king’s insistence.*® Ernle was 
eventually found a seat at Windsor but was soon 
unseated by a successful petition against his 
election.” The whole incident is illustrative 
both of the king’s difficulty in finding seats for 
his important ministers and of the already high- 
ly developed concept of departmental influence 
in elections, reaching on occasion to rivalry be- 
tween departments to the neglect of the king’s 
orders and interests. 

In May 1679 there was a temporary setback 
to Pepys’s career. A new admiralty commission 
was appointed, composed mainly of those who 
had been his most bitter critics in parliament, 
and, despite the king’s wishes, Pepys resigned 
the secretaryship. Soon afterward he was sent 
to the Tower, on charges of ‘‘Piracy, Popery and 
Treachery,” brought against him by a house of 
commons committee of inquiry into alleged mis- 
carriages in the navy. Pepys succeeded in refut- 
ing the charges and was released on bail in July, 
but he decided in the circumstances not to ac- 
cept an invitation to stand for Harwich at the 
election of 1679." The fact that he was no longer 
secretary to the admiralty was probably the 
greatest factor in bringing him to this decision, 
and he did not sit in parliament again until after 
he was restored to office in 1684. In that year 
Charles II ended the admiralty commission of 
1679, and for the rest of his reign executed the 
office of lord high admiral himself, with the help 
of the Duke of York, who on his accession to the 
throne also took over the office himself. A new 
post of “Secretary to and for the Affairs and 
Business of the Admiralty of England” was cre- 
ated by letters patent dated June 10, 1684, to 
which Pepys was appointed and which he held 


% Further correspondence, pp. 344-45. 

37 Tbid., p. 348. 

3 Return of members of parliament, 1, 537. 

Further correspondence, p. 349. 

* Rylands English MSS 311, fol. 534. 

* BRYANT, Pepys, the years of peril, pp. 257-77; 
J. R. TANNER (ed.), Correspondence of S. Pepys, 
1679-1700 (London, 1926), pp. 4-9. 
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until the Revolution of 1688. In this new office 
and because of the king’s personal control of the 
navy, Pepys’s importance grew, and the neces- 
sity of his getting back into parliament to deal 
with naval matters there was apparent. At the 
general election of 1685 he was elected for Sand- 
wich, a favorite seat for his successors in the 
next century. His election, however, was disput- 
ed by some of the freemen deprived of their 
votes by the new charter, which Sandwich, like 
many other boroughs, had had forced upon it by 
the crown,“ but the king was so concerned to 
have him in parliament that Sunderland, the 
secretary of state, and the Duke of Albemarle, 
lord-lieutenant of Essex, were ordered to assist 
at his election for his old constituency of Har- 
wich; this was successfully achieved.* 

In his relations with his constituents Pepys 
set a precedent, followed by many of his suc- 
cessors at the admiralty, of using the influence 
which his official position gave him to further 
the interests of the town which gave him his 
seat in parliament. The best illustration of this 
is found in his correspondence with the corpora- 
tion of Harwich in 1688, under the threatening 
shadow of the revolution which was to end both 
his official and his parliamentary careers. Dur- 
ing the Dutch wars Harwich had gained great 
advantage from the constant use made of the 
port by the navy, and in 1677 four of the thirty 
new ships which Pepys had persuaded parlia- 
ment to provide were built there. The necessary 
enlargement of the royal dockyard was personal- 
ly supervised by Sir Anthony Deane, Pepys’s 
friend and future colleague as M.P. for the 
town.“ In later years, however, the dock- 
yard seems to have fallen into disuse, and in 
1686 the corporation asked Pepys and Deane, 
now their members, to further its rehabilitation. 
Difficulties must have ensued, because it was 
not until November 1688 that Pepys was able 
to tell the corporation that the project had been 
approved and that work would begin as soon as 


43 Pepysian MSS, Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, Miscellany, Vol. XI, fol. 4229; Naval and 
admiralty precedents, fol. 39. 
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F, fols. 248-51; and W. Boys, A collection for a 
history of Sandwich (Canterbury, 1792), pp. 583-611. 

“ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Buc- 
cleugh, Montague House, Whitehall I (London, 
1899), p. 341. 

“M. OprennetM, Victoria County history of 
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the weather made it possible.” In August 1688 
the corporation asked Pepys’s help in another 
plan designed to increase the town’s wealth and 
importance, that of moving the customs house 
from Ipswich to Harwich. Pepys took this up 
with the commissioners of customs, and in No- 
vember was able to report that the negotiations 
were succeeding and that, if only he and Deane 
could keep their positions, the corporation 
would get its desire.“* But the revolution swept 
Pepys from office, and, when he attempted to re- 
turn to parliament he found that neither his 
services to the corporation nor his obtaining of 
places and offices for his individual supporters 
could atone for his loss of official position and 
royal favor.*® 

Pepys’s achievements in parliament are fully 
treated by A. Bryant, and accounts of his 
speeches can be found in Grey’s Debates. He an- 
swered the bulk of the questions on naval busi- 
ness and defended the administration of the 
navy against the constant attacks of the oppo- 
sition. He had a major parliamentary triumph 
when, almost single-handed, he persuaded a par- 
simonious and suspicious house of commons to 
grant the money to build the navy thirty new 
ships.” In this matter Pepys seems to have com- 
bined the modern functions of the first lord of 
the admiralty, the financial secretary, and the 
sea lords, for, in addition to handling the matter 
in the house, he did not hesitate to maintain his 
own ideas on ship construction against both the 
opinions of his naval colleagues and the knowl- 
edgeable desires of the king himself.*' Pepys’s 
confidence in his own ability and knowledge was 
resented by his critics in the house, one of whom 
indignantly said, “Pepys here speaks more like 
an admiral than a secretary.”"* Pepys’s own con- 
ception of his function in parliament and his 
speculations as to what the relations between 
the admiralty and the house should be, arising 
as they did from his finding his work—indeed, 
the safety of the state—imperiled by the ill-in- 
formed criticism of a suspicious house, are 
unique in revealing a royal servant of the seven- 

‘7 Bodleian Library, Oxford, Rawlinson MSS, 
A.179, fol. 266; A.189, fol. 247. 

8 Tbid., A.179, fols. 184, 186, 196, 264. 

49 Tbid., fols. 175, 179, 193, 198. 

5° Bryant, Pepys, the years of peril, chap. vi. 
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teenth century feeling his way toward a solution 
of the problem of insuring smooth co-operation 
between the executive and the legislature. His 
views on this are found chiefly in his “naval 
minutes,” the personal memoranda which he 
made for his projected history of the navy." 
Pepys realized from his experience that the 
security of the country depended upon a part of 
the fleet being kept in permanent commission 
and good repair, and he also saw that this could 
not be done without a permanent and generous 
appropriation of money by parliament. He knew 
only too well the dangers that could come from 
allowing the ships to fall into decay, their crews 
to be discharged unpaid, and the difficulty of 
persuading parliament to meet the vast expense 
necessary to refit the fleet when the need arose. 
Pepys realized that the chief obstacle impeding 
the making of adequate financial provision for 
the navy was the ignorance, not only of the 
country gentlemen, who were the bulk of the 
house of commons, but also of the king’s minis- 
ters themselves, of the complexity and cost of 
keeping a fleet in serviceable condition.® In his 
own efforts Pepys had had to contend with ig- 
norant lord treasurers, as well as with the house, 
and had found little understanding of naval 
matters among the ministers of the crown, who 
had given him little support in his parliamen- 
tary struggles.“ The root of inefficiency in the 
navy was lack of money, and, while. ministers 
had lacked the knowledge of the service neces 
sary to convince the house of its needs,” the op- 
position had been ready to criticize the bad pay 
and conditions of the seamen as a means of har- 
assing the administration, without any inten- 
tion of making the financial provision which 
alone could rectify matters.” ‘The life of a vir- 
tuous officer in the navy is a continual war de- 
fensive, viz, against the ministers of state, and 
in particular the lord treasurer in time of peace, 
and all prejudiced inquisitors and malcontents 
with the navy management in time of war.’’®® 
The ignorance and suspicion of the untraveled 
and land-minded country gentlemen was the 
other source of trouble: 

And from the ignorance of our parliaments in 
matters marine, it follows that when to that igno- 
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rance is added alike an artificia] or a real suspicion of 
misconduct and mismanagement, they know not 
how to judge when they have the truth shown them 

.. and think that they do their country a mighty 
service if they can but make that suspicion to prevail 
so far as to prevent their parting with any money.” 


To this shrewd analysis of the frustration of 
English government after the Restoration, 
Pepys added a double solution of the problem. 
The secretary of the admiralty should be made 
a secretary of state, as Pepys had found his coun- 
terparts in France and Holland to be; this would 
give him added prestige and authority, both in 
parliament and with his fellow-ministers.™ Par- 
liament’s reluctance to grant money and its con- 
stant suspicion of the inefficiency and corrup- 
tion of naval administration, which had some 
justification in fact, could be overcome only by 
at least some of its members gaining a real 
knowledge of the navy and being given respon- 
sibility for its administration. 

Strictness of time and hurry of other business, 
can never permit any steady provision to be made 
for the constant well-being ...of the navy from 
parliaments, otherwise than by their constituting a 
permanent council, well chosen and fully empowered 
as well as instructed, for the superintending the 
whole thereof in intervals of parliament, to be ac- 
countable thereto for the same when sitting.@ 


Pepys obviously had in mind the practice of the 
Commonwealth; and his realization of the great 
power for good that such a council would have 
because of the authority of the house of com- 
mons behind it is shown by his opinion that, if 
the admiralty commission of 1679, which was 
mainly composed of M.P.’s who had served in 


the naval administration of the Common- 
wealth, had presented any real plan of reform, 
the king would have been forced to accept and 
implement it, even against the opposition of of- 
ficials and officers. Although Pepys’s plans 
were ended by the Revolution of 1688, he had 
seen the general nature of the solution required, 
though the details of the eventual answer were 
quite different from his. None of his successors 
at the admiralty was of the caliber to claim suc- 
cessfully the position of secretary of state, and it 
was to be the first lord rather than the secretary 
who was to become the admiralty’s spokesman 


* Thid., pp. 356-57. 
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in parliament. Nor was the parliamentary com- 
mission the way in which parliament’s control of 
the executive was to be achieved; but Pepys had 
been the prophet pointing out the nature of the 
problem and the general lines upon which a so- 
lution must be found, if government were to be 
carried on efficiently in a country where power 
was shared between king and parliament. 

The significance of the political career of 
Samuel Pepys is based on the realization by 
both Charles II and James II of the necessity of 
having a spokesman of the admiralty in the 
house of commons, who, by his technical knowl- 
edge and by his ability to expound it, should be 
able to convince an ignorant and suspicious 
house of the necessity of providing enough 
money for the navy. They found such a spokes- 
man in Pepys, who further realized that the 
power and temper of the house of commons after 
the Restoration were such that it would make 
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the necessary financial provision only if it were 
enabled to have some direct control over the 
navy’s administration. Pepys’s political career 
is also significant in being an early example of 
that co-operation between departmental offi- 
cials who wished to sit in parliament and the 
towns which returned them, which was to be an 
essential element in English political life, until 
the bond of influence and interest between 
M.P.’s and their constituents was superseded by 
that of party and policy. There is nothing in 
Pepys’s career to show that the benefits he be- 
stowed on his constituents in return for his elec- 
tion to parliament were against the interests of 
the state, while his presence and achievements 
in parliament were undoubtedly of great value 
at a time when a strong and efficient navy was 
the essential factor of England’s security. 
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WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL AND THE OPEN DOOR NOTES 
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HE role of William Woodville Rockhill and 

his English friend, Alfred E. Hippisley, in 
the writing of the Open Door notes has long 
been recognized. The relative importance of the 
two men as regards their respective contribu- 
tions is of little interest and may be considered 
a closed question. In fact, too exclusive concern 
with this question in the past has led students to 
overlook other points of major significance. A 
study of the notes themselves, of the Rockhill- 
Hippisley correspondence, and of current public 
opinion provides a broader approach and sug- 
gests that the notes of 1899 aimed at something 
more than equality of commercial opportunity. 
Several factors led the United States to take 
action in the distant Pacific area in 1899. One of 
these was the growing belief that “the move- 
ments now in progress are about to settle defi- 
nitely, for the first time in history, the interna- 
tional relations of the whole earth.”’ This em- 
phasis on “ultimate world politics,” an applica- 
tionof Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest, was accompanied by the hope that 
China offered a great future market for Ameri- 
can goods. Representative William Sulzer of 
New York expressed a commonly held opinion 


when he said:' “‘Let me say to the businessmen 
of America, Look to the land of the setting sun, 
look to the Pacific! There are teeming millions 
there who will ere long want to be fed and 
clothed the same as we are.... In my judg- 
ment, during the next hundred years the great 
volume of trade and commerce, so far as this 
country is concerned, will not be eastward, but 
will be westward; will not be across the Atlantic, 
but will be across the broad Pacific.’’ Merchants 
expected the government to protect this future 
market.? 


1U.S., Congressional Record (55th Cong., 2d 
sess.; June 14, 1898), XXXI, Part VI, 5906. 

On October 19, while the negotiations were in 
progress, Rockhill forwarded a resolution adopted by 
a convention of manufacturers and merchants meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. The convention, after reviewing 
the growing importance of the China market, re- 
solved ‘‘that an emphatic declaration should be 
made by the Government of the United States of its 
intention to protect to the fullest extent the rights 
which its citizens enjoy under existing treaties to 
pursue their trade in the Chinese Empire.” In his 
letter Rockhill wrote: “I am pleased to believe that 
they will be satisfied’? (Hay papers, Library of 
Congress). 
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Missionaries, like merchants, looked to the 
government for aid. By the turn of the century, 
mission-minded Americans contributed more 
than five million dollars annually for spreading 
the gospel in China. The missionaries viewed 
Western imperialism as the force necessary to 
eradicate Chinese pride and superstition and 
thus open the door to Christianity. This was the 
religious version of Western colonialism, and, 
clothed with piety and alleged beneficence, it 
had a greater appeal than_the cry for markets. 
The returning missionary, endowed with the 
prestige of having consecrated his life to spread- 
ing the gospel, reached the churchgoing public 
and built up an interest in China which the 
makers of American foreign policy could not 
ignore 

By 1899 the China question had become one 
of prime importance. That American interests 
were at stake was clear. That time was running 
short was equally apparent. And the American 
temper was not one of fateful resignation to a 
march of events destined to prove harmful. 

At the oppropriate moment an old China 
hand and an internationalist, William Wood- 
ville Rockhill, returned to Washington to advise 
John Hay on Far Eastern affairs. Born in Phila- 
delphia on April 1, 1853, Rockhill’s career car- 
ried him far beyond the narrow sphere in which 
the typical American of his time moved. At the 
age of eleven his mother took him to Paris. 
After studying at the Collége de France, he 
graduated from St. Cyr, the French equivalent 
of West Point, and served with the Foreign Le 
gion in Algeria. Notwithstanding his military 
education, the most important influence of his 
student days was the philosopher, Ernest 
Renan, whose lectures gave him an interest in 
oriental languages that shaped his future. Al- 
though lured to New Mexico to try his hand at 
ranching, he spent his leisure hours studying 
Chinese and Sanskrit. He made further studies 
in ancient Buddhist scriptures before he was ap- 
pointed, in 1883, assistant secretary of the 
American legation in Peking. His private library 
with his Tibetan manuscripts became his work- 
shop, so much so that it led to his being dis- 
missed in 1888. In 1889 and again in 1891 he ex- 
plored Mongolia and Tibet. From 1893 to 1897 
he served in the department of state, the last 
year as assistant secretary, giving most of his 
time to Far Eastern affairs. When William 
McKinley sent him to Athens as minister, Rock- 
hill devoted a large portion of his time to editing 
and translating The journey of William of Ru- 
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brick, an account of a medieval friar who had 
visited Mongolia. In 1899 he returned to w.e 
United States as Far Eastern adviser to the de- 
partment of state and director of the bureau of 
American affairs. To the end of his days in 1914 
Rockhill was essentially a scholar, devoting 
most of his time to studies of early Tibet and 
China. There is little in this record and even 
less in his recorded opinions to suggest that his 
interest in China was that of the merchant 
thinking in terms of a market for American 
goods. 

In writing the Open Door notes Rockhill was 
assisted by Alfred E. Hippisley, who was visit- 
ing in Baltimore, the home of his wife. He was as 
ardent a student of Chinese pottery as Rockhill 
was of Tibet, and he had served in the Chinese 
maritime customs since 1867. Recently he had 
been stationed in Peking and Tientsin, and he 
wrote later that he was ‘‘so apprehensive regard- 
ing the future of China that my thoughts were 
chiefly occupied in trying to devise some scheme 
which would give China a breathing space in 
which she might put her house in order.’’? Fear- 
ing for China's future, Hippisley went to Wash- 
ington to confer with his old friend, Rockhill, to 
whom he had loaned money when the latter re- 
turned to Shanghai after his first expedition to 
Tibet and with whom he had carried on a corre- 
spondence for years. Rockhill was delighted; he 
had the greatest respect for Hippisley’s opin- 
ions, and he was especially anxious to get a first- 
hand account of recent events in China from an 
observer who had just returned. 

Apparently this was the first time that they 
had discussed the Open Door and the need for 
action. Rockhill had not seen his friend since the 
disastrous defeat of China in 1894-95, and the 
correspondence of the two men had never 
touched upon the problem. Their opinions were 
a product of their observation of recent events. 
Nor was Hippisley in any sense an emissary of 
the British government, which had felt such a 
deep concern for its historic policy of the Open 
Door and had approached the United States 
with a proposal for joint action. Hippisley pre- 
ferred to have the United States take the initia- 
tive, since the powers were less suspicious of her 
than they were of England.‘ Nor did Rockhill 
have any desire to rake England’s chestnuts out 

* Alfred E. Hippisley to Norman Dwight Harris, 
May 31, 1921 (Rockhill papers, Yale University). 

* Hippisley to Rockhill, July 25, 1899 (Rockhill 
papers). 
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of the fire for her—he termed that country “as 
great an offender in China as Russia itself.”’ 

Rockhill and Hippisley approached the prob- 
lem of formulating a policy for the United 
States as men primarily interested in staving off 
the threatened partition of China. Hippisley 
had no reason to be concerned with American 
interests in the Far East, and his absence from 
England since 1867 and deep love of things Chi- 
nese make it appear that he was moved by a de- 
sire to save China. 

What motivated Rockhill is less certain, but 
there is sufficient evidence to permit reasonable 
speculation. He had no great interest in the pro- 
motion of American business and manifested 
even less sympathy with missionary enterprise. 
Of course, as an employee of the state depart- 
ment he would, of necessity, have to subordi- 
nate these personal views. 

The best clue to Rockhill’s motives lies in an 
examination of his views on China. He was 
deeply distrustful of Chinese officials and too 
close a student to share in the contemporary 
sentimental feelings toward the Chinese people. 
Likewise he was not a reformer who loved the 
Chinese because of a hope that he might reform 
them in the image of Westerners. But, while 
harboring a degree of disdain for individual 
Chinese, he had great admiration for their civili- 
zation, and he strongly opposed the breakup of 
the empire. 

China must be saved, and Rockhill believed 
that she could be saved only if she became suf- 
ficiently strong to discharge her responsibilities. 
That she would strengthen herself on her own 
initiative, he denied; she would not give an inch 
from her traditional ways unless compelled to do 
so. The only hope for China lay in pressure by 
the combined Western powers compelling China 
to take steps which would strengthen her. 

Viewing the scene in 1899, Rockhill saw the 
Western nations competing with one another in 
a race for spheres of influence. This rivalry had 
enabled China to escape from her obligations 
and had resulted in a failure on her part to take 
any constructive steps in her own behalf. Rock- 
hill hoped to call a halt to Western rivalries and 
once again bring to bear on China the combined 
pressure of the West. Only then could China be 
saved from partition. 

As adviser to the secretary of state, he had to 
put his case in terms of American interest, and 
this was not difficult. Should the race for 
spheres of influence continue and each nation 
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exercise greater and greater control in its sphere, 
the China market would be closed to the Ameri- 
can merchant. 

Rockhill and Hippisley became co-workers 
on a design for the préservation of the Open 
Door and the integrity of the Chinese empire. 
Not long after Hippisley met Rockhill in Wash- 
ington, Rockhill introduced him to Secretary of 
State John Hay, who had long since recognized 
the importance of maintaining the Open Door in 
China. Hay was impressed with the views ex- 
pressed by both experts, but serious obstacles 
stood in the way of official action. Those re- 
sponsible for foreign policy had to be as wary of 
what Hay termed “‘senseless prejudices’’ in the 
senate and among the people as they were con- 
cerned about the vital interests of the nation. 

In the letters exchanged between Rockhill 
and his friend during August 1899, the policy 
which was to become the guidepost for Ameri- 
can diplomacy in the Orient during the twenti- 
eth century gradually took form. When Rockhill 
returned to Washington on August 3 after a 
brief vacation in Litchfield, Connecticut, he 
found a letter from Hippisley, who had gone to 
Massathusetts. It was Hippisley’s opinion that 
spheres of interest must be recognized as exist- 
ing facts and that the exclusive railroad and 
mining privileges of the controlling powers must 
also be accepted. However, the powers had not 
yet claimed the right to have their goods enter a 
sphere subject to lower duties than did goods of 
other nations, although this privilege would also 
soon be claimed. It remained for the United 
States, then, to secure from each of the powers 
an assurance that the “Chinese treaty tariff 
shall without discrimination apply to all mer- 
chandise entering the spheres of influence; and 
that any treaty ports in them shall not be inter- 
fered with.’® Hippisley thought that this was 
all that could be done at this late date but that 
such a guarantee of equality of opportunity for 
commerce proper would be a major achieve- 
ment. 

Rockhill wished to go further than his Brit- 
ish friend suggested and proposed that the Unit- 
ed States/also express its interest in China’s in- 
dependence and integrity. He wrote: “You 
know what my views are about the position the 
United States should take in China: I would like 
to see it make a declaration in some form or 
other, which would be understood by China as 
a pledge on our part to assist in maintaining the 
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integrity of the empire.’* Thus it was Rockhill 

not Hippisley—who linked the Open Door 
policy with the territorial integrity of China. 
To offer a pledge of China’s integrity was a 
corollary of no mean importance. 

A second letter from Hippisley, written on 
August 16, urged action. Rockhill had expressed 
fear that any move would be interprted as fol- 
lowing the British line, that the politicians 
would hesitate to lay themselves open to this 
charge before the next year’s election. Hippisley 
cleverly replied that events in China would soon 
force the administration to take some action to 
protect the interest of the American exporters. 
In the meantime England might ect and leave 
the administration open to the charge it so 
much wished to avoid.’ 

Rockhill was so impressed with both of 
Hippisley’s letters that he decided to forward 
long extracts to Alvey A. Adee of the depart- 
ment of state; but, again, in replying to Hippis- 
ley, he returned to the subject of the corollary 
he had earlier proposed:* “I can not, however, 
think that, at the present stage, it will be suffi- 
cient for this country to insist that no discrimi- 
nation shall apply to any of our merchandise en- 
tering the various spheres of interest. We must 
go much farther than that. Our action, to my 
mind, should be such that the very vague assur- 
ances given by Great Britain, Russia, and other 
powers as to their desire to maintain and insure 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire should be 
expressed in much stronger terms and assume 
tangible shape.” Hippisley replied that he had 
been hesitant to broach the subject in view of 
the administration’s lukewarm attitude toward 
taking any action whatsoever, but now that the 
United States no longer had any reason to fear 
Russian opposition in view of the tsar’s ukase of 
August 15, declaring Talienwan a free port, per- 
haps Mckinley and Hay would be less reluctant 
to act. Moreover, the article in the North A meri- 
can review by Prince Ookhtomsky, a man sup- 
posedly close to the tsar, seemed to assure re- 
spectful Russian consideration for a proposal to 
insure China’s independence and _ integrity.* 
Hippisley, accordingly, included in his memoran- 
dum for Rockhill recommendations which went 
beyond his original proposal.'® 


*W. W. Rockhill to A. E. Hippisley, Aug. 3, 1899 
(Rockhill papers) 

7A. E. Hippisley to W. W. Rockhill, Aug. 16, 
1899 (Rockhill papers) 


*W. W. Rockhill to A. E 
1899 (Rockhill papers) 


Hippisley, Aug. 18, 
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When Rockhill and his friend first exchanged 
views, they had little hope that the state de- 
partment would follow their suggestions, and as 
late as early August Rockhill started working on 
a magazine article with the purpose of arousing 
public opinion. By August 28, however, happen- 
ings beyond the ken of Rockhill and Hippisley 
had dissipated the fears of the administration, 
and no longer did the prejudices which had ap- 
peared to Hay so alien of end and aim stand in 
the way." 

Rockhill’s memorandum to Hay did not dif- 
fer essentially from the one he had received from 
Hippisley; this is not surprising, in view of the 
fact that the Englishman had incorporated all 
Rockhill’s suggestions. In addition, it reviewed 
the arguments of Lord Charles Beresford in his 
book The break-up of China. Rockhill disagreed 
with Beresford only as to the necessity of mak- 
ing China a military and naval power; he denied 
that this was necessary.!* He also placed special 
emphasis on the necessity of recognizing as a 
fact the existing spheres of interest. 

Rockhill’s memorandum received the ap- 
proval of the administration, and he was com- 
missioned to draft the despatches to be forward- 
ed to Great Britain, Russia, Germany, and 
France. Except for slight changes in word order 
and in form, the despatches sent were identical 
with Rockhill’s drafts. These notes asked each 
of the powers to declare as its intention that it 
would not interfere with any vested interest 
within its own sphere of interest or leased terri- 
tory. Similarly, the nations were asked to com- 
mit themselves not to discriminate against citi- 
zens of other nations in the matter of harbor 
dues or railway rates. 

The remaining point in the Open Door notes 
calls for special emphasis. It specified that the 
Chinese treaty tariff should apply within a 
sphere of interest and that the Chinese govern- 


*Vladmir Hotmstrem, ‘‘Ex oriente lux! A plea 
for a Russo-American understanding,’’ with an in- 
troduction by Prince E. Ookhtomsky, North Ameri- 
can review, CLXIX (1899), 7-32. 

10 A. E. Hippisley to W. W. Rockhill, Aug. 21, 
1899 (Rockhill papers). 

4 Willingness of the McKinley administration to 
act appears to have been hastened by indications 
that Russia would grant respectful consideration to 
a proposal, and by the opinions of Jacob Gould Schu- 
man, president of Cornell University, who on his 
return from the Philippines voiced great concern for 
the future of American trade in China. 

® Rockhill memorandum for the secretary of 
state, Aug. 28, 1899 (Rockhill papers). 
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ment should collect the duties. While this would 
help preserve equal commercial opportunities, it 
would also—and from Rockhill’s point of view 
this was all-important—preserve China’s juris- 
diction in the territories in question. Rockhill 
wrote:!® “It furthermore has the advantage of 
insuring to the United States the appreciation of 
the Chinese Government, who would see in it a 
strong desire to arrest the disintegration of the 
Empire and would greatly add to our prestige 
and influence at Peking.” 

Though the Open Door notes of 1899 had as 
their aim the preservation of Chinese sovereign- 
ty in the spheres of interest or influence as well 
as equal commercial opportunity, this objective 
was merely implied. That Rockhill would have 
preferred an open and unqualified statement on 
China’s territorial and administrative integrity 
is clear. To Hippisley he wrote:!4 “The other 
side of the Chinese question is so awfully big, 
that I think for the time being we had better not 
broach it out here. All we can do, it seems to me, 
is to instruct our Legation out there to adopt a 
general line of policy which may be favorable to 
the maintenance and the strengthening of the 
Peking Government.” 

Hippisley inquired as to the president’s reac- 
tion to the “independence & integrity’ por- 
tion."® It was, he thought, the only one that 
might cause difficulty—and that only because 
the Chinese were so foolish. In concluding his 
letter, he sounded a note of optimism: “But if 
the gov’ts. can agree among themselves to re- 
spect the integrity & independence of China, it 
should not be difficult for them to bring suffi- 
cient pressure to bear on China to induce her to 
embark on a real course of progress.’’® That the 
notes went beyond a bare attempt to guarantee 
freedom of trade has often been overlooked. 
Rockhill had already taken a big step toward 
the forthright position announced by Secretary 
Hay in July 1900.7 

13 Toid. 

144W. W. Rockhill to A. E. Hippisley, Sept. 14, 
1899 (Rockhill papers). 

6 A. E. Hippisley to W. W. Rockhill, Sept. 14, 
1899 (Rockhill papers). 

6 Thid. 

17 Writers have overlooked this aspect and have 
uniformly stated that the sole aim was to preserve 
equality of commercial opportunity. A. W. Griswold, 
in his very excellent study (The Far Eastern policy of 
the United States (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1938], pp. 74-75) writes: “The notes, like the 
memoranda from which they were written, and as 


The replies of the various powers were quali- 
fied to some extent, with the exception of those 
from Japan and Italy; but neither Hay nor 
Rockhill thought it wise to press the matter fur- 
ther. Rockhill wrote to Hippisley that all ‘“‘the 
powers have practically accepted the proposals 
of the United States, although I am fain to ad- 
mit that the acceptance of Russia is not as com- 
plete as I would like it; in fact, it has what we 
call in America a string attached to it. Never- 
theless, I think it prudent to accept it, for none 
of the European Powers are prepared to have 
this question made a subject of heated debate 
and controversy, and those who have given their 
unconditional acceptance of Mr. Hay’s propos- 
als would withdraw them if they perceived that 
the Powers might get arrayed in hostile camps 


against each other on this subject.’* Late in. 


January Ambassador Andrew D. White report- 
ed that Count von Biilow had said that Ger- 
many did not wish to become involved in any 
controversy where she would have to take sides 
“as, for example, if England were on one side 
and France and Russia on the other.’’!* No na- 
tion wished to jeopardize its position in Europe 
by taking a strong stand for full compliance 
with the request of Hay. Rockhill accepted the 
situation without complaint, apparently con- 
vinced that the main objective had been 
achieved. 
Mindful of the fact that Japan was unpre- 
pared to compete in a race to divide China into 


their authors had privately agreed, eschewed the 
subject of China’s territorial integrity.’’ They avoid- 
ed a forthright statement on this point, but this does 
not mean that they avoided the subject. The Rock- 
hill papers establish as a fact that the notes aimed to 
preserve China’s integrity and independence. 

That the author of the Open Door notes thought 
in terms of something more than protection of Amer- 
ican commerce is apparent in a letter he wrote to 
Secretary Hay during the Boxer negotiations. He ob- 
served: ‘‘Altogether Russia is having and will in all 
probability continue to have everything her own 
way in this part of the world. Fortunately she will 
not be for’ many years to come a serious competitor 
for the trade of eastern Asia and so, if our interests 
out here are purely commercial—which I do not 
however think they are, we may still confidently ex- 
pect our China trade to go on increasing’’ (Rockhill 
to Hay, Jan. 29, 1901 [Hay papers, Library of 
Congress}). 

48W. W. Rockhill to A. E. Hippisley, Jan. 16, 
1900 (Rockhill papers). 


1* Andrew D. White to John Hay, Jan. 25, 1900 
(Rockhill papers). 
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colonial areas, Viscount Aoki, Japan's foreign 
minister, observed that the answers contained 
‘no more than declarations of the intention of 
these Powers to apply the most favored nation 
treatment to all nations.’ They did not, Aoki 
said, contain categorical replies to the three 
propositions contained in the original American 
proposals. Rockhill instructed the American 
ambassador to Japan, Alfred E. Buck, to state 
that his government “did not seek to obtain re- 
plies from the various Powers ... couched in 
identical terms, all that it desired was written 
declarations of intention.’ This, said Rockhill, 
was the main object of the proposals. 

Today, with the Orient in social revolution, 
it is necessary to rethink the whole problem of 


Far Eastern policy. The notes of 1899 and the 


PAUL A. VARG 


catch phrase “open door” are no longer ade- 
quate answers to the China question. Rockhill 
never intended to lay down a permanent guiding 
principle. In his letter to Hay submitting the 
Open Door memorandum Rockhill spoke of the 
memorandum as ‘what I conceive to be the 
main points of the negotiations for a kind of 
modus viviendt in China.”’ For several decades 
the policy laid down by Rockhill served the 
United States well. With the greatly altered situ- 
ation of today, there must be a fresh assessment 
of American interests in the distant Pacific and 
a new appraisal of the powerful forces operating 
in Asia, forces which had scarcely been dreamed 
of in 1899. 


Ouxg10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLtumBus, OxIO 


SOME GERMAN SOCIALIST NEWSPAPERS IN EUROPEAN ARCHIVES 


JOHN L. SNELL 


ECENT publications on the history of Ger- 
R man social democracy indicate a consider- 
able interest in the subject among American 
scholars.' This report, based largely upon per- 
sonal correspondence with thirty-three German 
libraries, is offered as a partial guide to German 


® Draft of reply to Mr. Buck’s No. 434, of June 1, 


1900 (Rockhill papers 


% [hid 

' The following may be mentioned: Harry J. 
Marks, “The sources of reformism in the Social 
Democratic party of Germany, 1890-1914,”’ Journal 
of modern history, XI (1939), 334-56; William 
Maeut, “The German Socialists and the foreign 
policy of the Reich from the London Conference 
to Rapallo,”’ Journal of modern history, XIX (1947), 
35-54; by the same author, “The triumph of nation- 
alism in the German Socialist party on the eve of 
the first World War,” ébid., XXIV (1952), 15-41; 
A. Joseph Bertav, The-German Social Democratic 
party, 1014-19021 (New York, 1949); Lenore 
O’Boyvite, “Theories of socialist imperialism,’ 
Foreign affairs, XXVIII (1950), 290-98; and “The 
German independent socialists during the first 
World War,”’ American historical review, LVI (1951), 
824-31; Richard Hosrerrer, “The S.P.D. and the 
general strike as an anti-war weapon, 1905-1914,” 
Historian, XU (1950), 27-51; Sinclair W. Arm- 
STRONG, “The internationalism of the early Social 
Democrats of Germany,” American historical re- 
view, XLVII (1942), 245-58; and, by the present 
writer, “Benedict XV, Wilson, Michaelis, and Ger- 


Socialist newspaper sources in European de- 
positories.? Three lists appear below. List A 
contains selected items held by the Internation- 
al Institute of Social] History, Amsterdam.3 List 
B includes sources stated to be available at the 
depositories indicated for the years 1914-20; the 
institutions may possess longer files of many of 
the newspapers that are listed. List C presents 
sources which have been declared available for 
the periods stated, in many cases including the 
years 1914-20. 

The Offentliche wissenschaftliche Bibliothek 
(Berlin) notified the author of no specific hold- 
ing but acknowledged possession of considerable 
material for the history of German socialism. It 


man socialism,”’ Catholic historical review, XXXVII 
(1951), 151-78; ““Wilson’s peace policy and German 


socialism, January-March, 1918,’’ Mississippi 
Valley historical review, XX XVIII (1951), 187-214. 


?The Deutsches Institut fiir Zeitungskunde, 
Standortskatalog wichtiger Zeitungsbestinde in 
deutschen Bibliotheken (Leipzig, 1933), is still an in- 
dispensable reference work, though events since 
1939 have made desirable such a verification of its 
specific listings as is here attempted. 


*For a much more complete statement see 
“Newspapers and periodicals in the German lan- 
guage of the period from 1830 to 1890 in the posses- 
sion of the International Institute of Social History,” 
Bulletin of the International Institute of Social History 
(Amsterdam), No. 3 (1950), pp. 169-88. 
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further advised that valuable sources are to be 
found at the libraries of the old University of 
Berlin and of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, 
both in East Berlin. The Social Democratic 
party’s Parteiarchiv at Bonn, and the Wirt- 
schaftswissenschaftliches Institut der Gewerk- 
schaften at Kéln-Braunsfeld contain material of 
value to the research scholar. 


List A 


AMSTERDAM, INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL HISTORY 


(Hamburg and Leipzig) Freie Zeitung des 
Lassalle’schen allgemeinen deutschen Arbeiter- 
Vereins, incomplete files, 1867-71. 

(Berlin) Social-Democrat: Organ des allge- 
meinen deutschen Arbeiter-Vereins, incomplete 
files, 1865-68; continued as (Berlin) Agitator, 
incomplete files, 1870-71; continued as (Berlin) 
Neuer Social-Democrat: Organ des allgemeinen 
deutschen Arbeiter-Vereins, des Arbeiter-Unter- 
stiitsungsverbandes und des aligemeinen deutschen 
Maurvereins, incomplete files, 1871-76. 

(Leipzig) Demokratisches W ochenblatt: Organ 
der deutschen Volkspartei und des Verbandes 
deutscher Arbeitervereine, incomplete files, 1868- 
69; continued as (Leipzig) Volksstaat: Organ der 
sozial-demokratischen Arbeiterpartei und der 
Gewerkgenossenschaften, 1869-76; continued as 
(Leipzig) Vorwdrts: Central-Organ der Sozial- 
demokratie Deutschlands, 1876-78. 

(Ziirich and London) Sostaldemokrat: Zen- 
tral-Organ der deutschen Sosialdemokratie, 1881- 
90. 

Berliner Volks-Tribiine,  sosial-politisches 
W ochenblatt, 1887-92. 


List B 


BERLIN-DAHLEM, BERLINER HAUPTARCHIV 


(Berlin) Vorwdrts (central organ of the 
SPD), 1912-21. 

(Berlin) Freitheit (USPD), 1919-20. 

(Chemnitz) Volksstimme (SPD), 1914-17. 


BREMEN, STAATSBIBLIOTHEK 
(Bremen) Arbeiterpolitik (organ of the Bre- 
men Linksradikalen), 1916-19. 
FREIBURG IM BREISGAU, UNIVERSITATS- 
BIBLIOTHEK 


(Berlin) Mitteilungsblatt der Geschaftskom- 
mission der freien Vereinigung deutscher Gewek- 
schaften, 1914-15. 


(Berlin) Rundschreiben an die Vorstinde und 
Mitglieder aller der freien Vereinigung deutscher 
Gewerkschaften angeschlossenen Vereine, 1915 
19. 

MUNICH, UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK 

(Berlin) Dte freie Welt (USPD), 1919-20 

Miinchener rote Fahne (KPD), 1919. 


List C 
BONN, UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK 


(Cologne) Rhetnische Zeitung (SPD), 1869 
74; 1895, presumably to 1933 (terminal date not 
ascertainable in 1952). 


BREMEN, STAATSBIBLIOTHEK 


Bremer Biirger-Zeitung (SPD), 1890-1918; 
continued as Bremer Volkshlait, 1919-22: con- 
tinued as Bremer Volksseitung, 1922-33; 1950. 

Bremer Arbeiter-Zeitung (USPD), 1919-22. 

(Bremen) Der Kommunist (KPD), 1918-20; 
continued as (Bremen) Die rote Fahne (Besirk 
nordwest), 1920-21; continued as Nordwest- 
deutsches Echo, 1921-24; continued as (Bremen) 
Arbeiter-Zeitung, 1924-33. 


DUSSELDORF, LANDES- UND STADT- 
BIBLIOTHEK 


(Diisseldorf) Niederrheinische Volkstribiine 
(SPD), 1890-1901; continued as Diisseldorfer 
Volksseitung, 1901-2; continued as (Diisseldorf) 
Volkssettung fiir das werktitige Volk am Nieder- 
rhein, 1903-25; as Volkstribiine, 1925-33. 

Diisseldorfer freie Presse (SPD), 1918-22. 

(Berlin) Die Fakne des Kommunismus: Zeit- 
schrift der orthodoxen Marxisten-Leninisten, 
1927-30. 

(Diisseldorf) Fretheit (KPD), 1929-33, 1946— 
48. 

(Diisseldorf) Der Gewerkvereinsbote (union 
journal), 1901-5; continued as (Diisseldorf) 
Westdeutsche Abendpost, 1905-6; continued as 
(Diisseldorf) Westdeutsche Arbeiter post, 1906-7; 
continued as Diisseldorfer Post, 1907-12. 

(Diisseldorf) Aufwdrts (union journal), 1920- 
26. 


ERLANGEN, UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK 
(Berlin) Vorwarts (SPD), 1900-1933. 
(Nuremberg) Frdnkische Tagespost (SPD) 

1913-32; 1946-48. 
(Fiitth) Frankische Tagespost (SPD), 1948- 


49 
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FREIBURG IM BREISGAU, UNIVERSITATS- 
BIBLIOTHEK 


(Freiburg) Volkswacht: Tacesseitung fiir das 
werktitige Volk Oberbadens (SPD), 1911-33. 

(Berlin) Die Einighkeit: Organ der freien 
Vereinigung deutscher Gewerkschaften, 1904, 
1906-14 

(Berlin) Der Syndikalist: Organ der sozial- 
revolutiondren Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, 
1918-20 


HAMBURG, SENAT STAATSARCHIV 


Hamburger Echo (SPD), 1887, 1888, 1892- 
1919, 1926-33, 1946 ff. 

Hamburger Volksseitung (USPD), 1918-20, 
1921 (incomplete). 


SNELL 


(Hamburg) Kommunistische Arbeiterseitung 
(KAPD), 1919-20. 


JENA, UNIVERSITATS-BIBLIOTHEK 


(JENA) Das Volk: Volkszeitung fiir Sachsen- 
Weimar (SPD), 1914-21; 1924-33. 
(Jena) Neue Zeitung (KPD), 1919-30. 


WIESBADEN, NASSAUISCHE LANDES- 
BIBLIOTHEK 


(Frankfurt am Main) Volksstimme ftir Weis- 
baden-Rheingau (SPD), 1914-16; 1919-33. 

(Héchst am Main) Freie Presse (SPD), 
1922-33. 

(Frankfurt am Main) Sosialistische Tribiine 
(SPD), 1947-48.4 


BENEDETTO CROCE AND ITALIAN FASCISM 
A NOTE ON HISTORICAL RELIABILITY 


CHESTER McARTHUR DESTLER 


HE nature of Benedetto Croce’s relation to 

Italian fascism and the extent of his friend- 
ship to Mussolini’s regime during its formative 
vears have become a matter of discussion among 
historians. Until recently the accepted view of 
specialists on this subject appeared to be that 
which Richard V. Burks stated in his able paper 
on Croce as a historian, in Bernadotte Schmitt’s 
Some historians of modern Europe. This view 
held, in effect, that Croce was an important in- 
tellectual progenitor of fascism and a supporter 
of the Black Shirt regime during its early years. 
A recent restatement of Burks’s interpretation— 
supported by supplemental research in Croce’s 
publications—which appeared in a paper on 
contemporary historical theory, has been briskly 
challenged in the American historical review by 
James Moceri of the Instituto italiano di studi 
storici of Naples. 

Moceri combines sarcasm, satirical denials, 
and citation of the entire range of Croce’s publi- 
cations in an evident attempt to discredit Burks 

‘ For a tentative list of Social Democratic news- 
papers appearing in western Germany after 1945 
see Ernest Wilhelm Meyer, Political parties in 
western Germany (Library of Congress, Reference 
Department, 1951), pp. 43-52. 

' (Chicago, 1942), pp. 66-99. 

2LVI (April, 1951), 760-66 


as a historian and thus exonerate Croce from the 
imputation of having been related in the above- 
mentioned ways to the now discredited Fascist 
regime. The author (or authors?) of this diatribe 
stresses, as especially conclusive in establishing 
the accuracy of his denial of the validity of the 
Burks interpretation, some interviews that 
Croce accorded to the Italian press in 1923-24 
and some autobiographical writings of his that 
have appeared since the end of the war in 
Europe.’ 

As the most interested party, Burks could be 
relied upon, ordinarily, to defend himself. An 
opportunity to do this was tendered to him by 
the editor of the American historical review. 
Unfortunately for those interested in a full dis- 
cussion of the questions at issue, Burks was 
called back into military service before publica- 
tion of the Moceri piece and was assigned to a 
confidential position in the intelligence which 
prohibits him from writing for publication upon 
any subject. This is the more regrettable, since 
Burks visited Italy, interviewed Croce, and dis- 
cussed his relations to Italian fascism with some 
of Croce’s leading students, who have held im- 
portant chairs in Italian universities. What 
Burks discovered in the course of this inquiry I 
am not at liberty to reveal, even though he 


* [bid., p. 768. 
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divulged some of it during a conversation at the 
December 1950 meeting of the American His- 
torical Association. 

The exact nature of Croce’s relation to Ital- 
ian fascism ought to be the subject of investiga- 
tion by a specialist in the field of Italian history. 
Only such a study can settle definitively the 
moot points raised by Moceri against Burks. 
Pending publication of the results of such an 
investigation, the data presented here with ref- 
erence to the matters in dispute will be of inter- 
est, as a by-product of an inquiry into the char- 
acter of Croce’s historical theory. This material 
raises certain doubts as to (a) Croce’s veracity 
in the recently issued, postwar version of his 
1923-24 newspaper interviews and (b) Moceri’s 
familiarity with Croce’s writings and the histori- 
cal milieu upon which they impinge. As will also 
be observed, these data tend strongly to vali- 
date Burks’s general position, despite the dis- 
covery of certain errors in detail in his Croce 
essay. 

The first thing to be noted is that Moceri’s 
piece does not really produce important factual 
evidence in his attempt to refute Burks, other 
than a citation of the Croce interviews and auto- 
biographical statements. For example, Moceri 
attempts to impugn- the reliability of G. A. 
Borgese, Goliath: the march of fascism,‘ an im- 
portant Burks source for the Croce-Fascist rela- 
tionship, by dubbing‘t “controversial.” Moceri 
neglects, however, to show specifically where 
Borgese erred in declaring that Croce had been 
an inspirer of Italian fascism and an early sup- 
porter of the Mussolini regime.* With respect to 
this issue, it is a matter of some interest that the 
editor of the American historical review de- 
clined to permit Borgese to substantiate his po- 
sition in the columns of that journal.® Regarding 
Burks’s use of Borgese, only a direct, substanti- 
ated refutation by Moceri of the main Borgese 
position on the matter of Croce’s relation to 
fascism could justify criticism of a historian for 
using him as an authority. 

With reference to the Borgese-Burks’s posi- 
tion on this matter, it is pertinent to observe 
that certain writers, contemporary with the 
Black Shirt regime, supported both Borgese and 
Burks. Luigi Villari, author of Jtaly in H. A. 


‘(New York, 1937), pp. 295-305, 335. 
§ MoceRrt, loc. cit., p. 762. 


* Letter of August 1951 from Guy Stanton Ford, 
managing editor, American historical review, to 
G. A. Borgese. 


Fisher’s “The Modern World Series,’” is one 
example. Writing shortly after Croce had turned 
against Mussolini, this author remarks that, al- 
though the Neapolitan philosopher was then 
“in politics an anti-Fascist, [he had] inspired 
Fascism with many of its ideas and tenden- 
cies.” 

Gaudens Megaro, another Italian, elaborates 
upon this subject in his Mussolini in the mak- 
ing.* While describing the sources of inspiration 
of the future Italian dictator during the pre- 
1914 years, Megaro emphasizes the role that 
Croce played in spreading the fame and ideas of 
Georges Sorel on revolutionary violence in Italy 
during that era. Megaro observes that not only 
did Mussolini become a disciple and propa- 
gandist of Sorel’s peculiar syndicalist views but 
that in 1909 Mussolini also “linked together 
both Sorel and Croce as thinkers who avoided 
‘learned verbal manipulations’ and as men who 
manifested a ‘desire for clarity, sincerity and 
probity in research. Both are opposed to super- 
ficial positivism as well as metaphysical cloudi- 
ness; both teach men that life is struggle, sacri- 
fice, conquest, a continuous ‘surpassing of one’s 
self.’ ’!® It was Sorel, incidentally, who saw in 
Mussolini (1910) the condottiere type of revolu- 
tionary socialist who would eventually seize 
power in Italy.4 

Villari and Megaro might possibly be rated as 
secondary sources, which Moceri affects to dis- 
dain. Actually, they speak as contemporaries, 
informed Italians. They reinforce Borgese, an- 
other informed contemporary, whose validity 
Moceri did not dare to attack on specific 
grounds. 

Those familiar with Sorel’s syndicalist 
thought will recognize at once that the impor- 
tance of its emphasis upon “direct action’’ and 
“violence” as revolutionary techniques is a 
probable source of the post-1918 Italian socialist 
tactics. It is also, to some extent, a source of 
tactics used by the Black Shirts after Mussolini 
had abandoned revolutionary socialism for 
fascism in his bid for power. 

Croce’s Scritti di storia litteraria e politica 


7 New York, 1929. 

8 P. 365. 

* London, 1938. 

10 MEGARO, pp. 233-34. 


4 Richard Humpurey, Georges Sorel, a prophet 
without honor: a study in anti-intellectualism (Cam- 
bridge, 1951), p. 22. 
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contains further evidence on the matter, So does 
the Italian (1909) edition of Sorel’s Reflections 
on violence. Although Croce did not translate 
this from the French, as both Borgese and 
Burks mistakenly state, he sponsored its ap- 
pearance in an even more significant form. He 
permitted the republication in it, as a lengthy 
Introduction, of a critical paper from his pen 
that he wrote originally for La critica on July 20, 
1907. It was entitled, “Il penserio di Georgio 
Sorel.”’ 

This essay did much to persuade Italian in- 
tellectuals to regard Sorel as a serious thinker 
who had plumbed “the essence of the problem” 
presented by the proletarian bid for power. 
Croce went so far as to approve of Sorel’s stress 
upon consistent, unflinching, revolutionary tac- 
tics as being essential to a successful proletarian 
revolt. Croce remarked: “If the proletariat 
wants to imitate the bourgeoisie in demolishing 
an old society, it must have the strength and 
ability to imitate also the severe methods of 
striking down and reconstruction. History im- 
poses such conditions and by observing them, 
socialism is as little frightening as anything that 
is necessary.’’!? 

Croce discovered in Sorel’s thought and tac- 
tics an illustration of the type of historical “‘re- 
which Giambattista Vico 
had made a central feature of his Scienza nuova. 
With reference to another aspect of Croce’s 
thought, it is interesting to observe that in this 
essay he assimilated history to philosophy and 


course to barbarism” 


theology as ‘‘an interpretation of reality, con- 
ucted with metaphysical categories, and there- 
ith particular religious convictions: it is a 

gy in act, which will always be in conflict 

ina 
ssed definite relativist impli- 


a thecl different from its own,” 


anner that.poss¢ 
i 


cations 


Benedetto 


Sorel 


Croce, “Tl di Giorgio 
Conversasione critiche, serie prima (2d rev 
ed.; Bari, 1924), in Seritti di storia letteraria e poli- 
tica, IX, 313, 306-22. | am indebted to a colleague, 
Miss Marion Monaco, on the faculty of Connecticut 


pensiero 


in translating this and some 
from Croce’s 
\ later edition of Sorel’s book alluded to in 
Soret, Considerazione sulla 
intonio Sarno. Con una intro 
new ed. enl.; Bari, 1926), pp 


for the Croce article 


College, tor assistance 


of the othe translated quotations 
works 
the text is Giorgio 
violensa. Traddote da 
dusione de B. Croce 
V-XXVul 

8 Croce, “Il pensiero di Giorgio Sorel,’’ loc. cit., 
p. 321; J. B. Bury, The idea of progress: an inquiry 
nto its origin and growth (London, 1920), pp. 268-69; 


Benedetto Croce, “Giambattista Vico,’’ Encyclo 
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During the year in which the first Italian edi- 
tion of Sorel’s Reflections on violence appeared 
with this Crocean Introduction, the Neapolitan 
philosopher elaborated upon this appraisal of 
the French syndicalist’s thought in a critical re- 
view of his Les illusions du progrés. This piece 
was essentially a summary of Sorel’s view that 
progress could be achieved only by means of 
socialism, and was a product of the attempt of 
the editors of La critica to acquaint their readers 
with French thought in all fields because of the 
profound influence that French democracy ex- 
erted in Italy. As such, this second analysis of 
Sorel’s theories—scholarly though these Cro- 
cean papers were and characterized by no ac- 
ceptance of Sorel’s syndicalism by their author 

accentuated the vogue for Sorel during 1907- 
10 by clearly implying that Italy’s leading phi- 
losopher regarded him as a man whose thought 
must be taken seriously.'* Croce declared, in 
fact, that, after Marx, the Frenchman Sorel was 
the only truly original thinker that socialism 
had produced. 

In the light of this information it is hardly 
surprising to discover that Mussolini should 
have disseminated Sorel’s doctrines in the 
Avanti and announced his admiration of the; 
French syndicalist and of Benedetto Croce in 
the manner quoted above. 

Other productions of Croce’s pen during 
those years afford additional insight into his 
conception of the role of force in society, as well 
as fuller knowledge of the sources and nature of 
his thought. Such was his Ridusione della filo- 
sofia del diritto alla filosofia dell’economia.* Ob- 
viously inspired by Vico, Croce argued here that 
“force is the basis of moral life.’’ He declared 
that juridical and economic activity must be 
assimilated to the action of force. At the same 
time he derived from Marxism the principle that 
law necessarily rests upon an economic base and 
that it develops in response to social necessity. 
Croce then divorced ethics from both law and 
economics and asserted the essential amorality 
of action in both fields. Clearly, Croce was ap- 


paedia of the social sciences, XV (New York, 1935), 
249-51; B. Croce, La filosofia di Giambattista Vico 
(3d rev. ed.; Bari, 1933), pp. 223-37, 251-57. 

'* Benedetto Croce, ‘‘Le illusioni del progresso 


nella storia moderna,’’ Conversazione critiche, in 
scritti di storia.... TX, 285-89. 


 HuMPHREY, p. 1. 
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plying here Vico’s doctrine that “action and 
truth are mutually convertible.’”” It is hardly 
surprising, in view of this, that Sergio Panunzio, 
professor of the philosophy of law at the Univer- 
sity of Ferrara, immediately before joining the 
Fascists in 1921, should have concluded that in 
this treatise Croce meant that “right is might; 
might makes right, not right makes might. . . . 
The juridical criterion loses its autonomy and 
yields to the criterion of force.’ 

The next year (1908) in his Filosofia della 
practica Croce assimilated thought with action 
and explored the philosophical aspects of the 
will, action, success, and the use of force in poli- 
tics, producing thereby additional proto-Fascist 
conceptions. Here he exhibited an adaptation of 
Vico’s theory of power and the state. Croce’s 
leadership in the Vician revival, with its doc- 
trines of “recurrent barbarism”’ in combination 
with the appearance of the Ridusione, the essays 
on Sorel, and the Filosofia della practica, gave a 
philosophical dignity to an appeal to force for 
resolving serious public differences and stressing 
an activist opportunism in public affairs. 

In this manner Croce contributed directly to 
the development of an intellectual climate in 
which aggressive nationalism and then fascism 
could thrive, while Sorel’s thought acted as a 
solvent upon Italian constitutionalism. Thus 
unwittingly, like his friend Sorel, Croce helped 
to lay a substantial portion of the intellectual 
foundations of Italian fascism, which, despite 
Mussolini’s frequently cited later denial of any 
complete theoretical Fascist system of ideas, 
rested upon conceptions and actions that were 
antithetical to liberal constitutionalism.’® 


17 Ibid., pp. 13, 38-43. 


Sergio PANuNzI0, Diritto, forza e violenza 
(1921), quoted in Herbert L. Matruews, The fruits 
of fascism (New York, 1943), p. 136. 


1* See HuMPHREY, p. 26, for the allusion to Mus- 
solini’s familiar disclaimer of the existence of any 
coherent theory of fascism and also for the interest- 
ing assertion: ‘‘Mussolini’s seizure of power in Italy 
did not need a theory of violence any more than did 
the similar action of countless other tyrants who 
have troubled the serenity of existing institutions in 
all ages... .”” 

Apart from the rather obvious aspects of this 
statement, it appears to have missed this point: 
whether or not Mussolini, his leading subordinates, 
intellectual supporters, and the Fascist squads on 
the streets actually felt justified in the extraordinary 
and continued resort to force that the Black Shirt 
movement exhibited in 1919-22 and subsequently, 


The heavy reliance upon Hegel! and Kant in 
the Ridusione and Croce’s formal analysis of 
Hegelian philosophy both reveal, as did his edi- 
torship of La critica, that he figured importantly 
in the idealist revival which, in Italy, was com- 
bating the liberal-positivism he had studied as a 
youth and with which Burks associates the first 
Crocean histories. Despite the assertions of 
Croce’s Autobiography that he had been a con 
sistent antipositivist, his History of Italy, 1871 
1915* hints at a short-lived, youthful positivist 
phase whose importance Burks exaggerated. 
While it is true that positivism must not be con 
fused with erudition, as Moceri claims, it is per 
missible, nevertheless, to attribute the historical 
method of the first Crocean histories to the posi 
tivist influence, even though they appeared 
after he had rejected positivism as a philosophi- 
cal system. Having been profoundly influenced 
by Vico, Marx, De Sanctis, and Hegel, as his 
Autobiography discloses only in part, the Nea 
politan historian turned philosopher (1896 
1902) and became an important leader in the 
idealist revival in which a renewed study of 
Kant and Hegel figured so largely and of which 
Croce’s Filosofia del spirito was so influential a 
product." 

More directly pertinent to the main issue in 
this discussion are the articles in La critica, 
other periodicals, the press, and occasional 
newspaper interviews during 1914-18 in which 


by the Sorel theory of violence and conception of 
revolutionary tactics that had been disseminated in 
1907-14. Humphrey ignores Croce’s contribution to 
the philosophical dignifying of the theory of violence 
as he ignores other allusions—such as Panunzio’s-— 
to this. 


© (Oxford, 1929), pp. 243-44. 


Benedetto Croce, Autobiography, trans. R. G. 
Cottincwoop (Oxford, 1928), pp. 44-100. Bene- 
detto Croce, What is living and what is dead of the 
philosophy of Hegel, trans. Douglas Arnstre (Lon- 
don, 1915). The publication of Croce’s Estetica 
(1902) may be taken as the beginning of his philo- 
sophical leadership of the idealist revival. For the 
relation of Crocean idealism to positivism see Angelo 
Crespi, Contemporary thought of Italy (New York, 
1926), pp. 28-68, which also analyzes the character 
of Croce’s system; and also Giovanni CASTELLANO, 
Benedetto Croce (Bari, 1936). See Douglas AINSLIE, 
“The philosopher of aesthetic: Benedetto Croce,’’ 
Fortnightly, DXIV (new ser.; London, October 1, 
1909), 683, for insight into the origin of Croce’s 
change from a positivist to a relativist historical 
theory. 
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Croce discussed the theoretical issues involved 
in Italy’s neutrality, belligerency, and post- 
Armistice experience. All but the La critica es- 
says would be unavailable to American scholars, 
were it not for the fact that Croce collected rep- 
resentative selections from these varied occa- 
sional productions and republished them in 1919 
in a volume, Pagine sulla guerra, in the very 
season when the Fascist party was organized. 

These collected essays disclose that from 
1914 to 1919 Croce was reiterating the anti- 
liberal philosophical conceptions that he had 
expressed earlier in the Ridusione, but with re- 
spect to the practical issues of the day. Among 
these ideas we find reasserted the essential 
amorality of politics and economics and the doc- 
trine that force alone is the basis of the state, of 
international law, and of all other types of law 
and right. Even after Italy entered the World 
War on the side of the Allies, he did not hesitate 
to invoke these concepts to assail and under- 
mine faith in democracy. He declared, in fact, 
that democracy as an idea stemmed from an in- 
fenor ‘Latin’ concept and that it was the prod- 
uct of the eighteenth century whose humani- 
tarian and ‘‘freemasonic’”’ ideology he assailed. 
He proclaimed the bankruptcy of humanitarian- 
ism and “freemasonism”’ together with that of 
socialism, which he declared had been reab- 
sorbed into nationalism. In place of democracy, 
Croce declared the primacy of the “Germanic” 
idea of struggle, of fighting for its own sake, to- 
gether with the necessity of a continual struggle 
for the survival and ascendancy of the fittest 
within each society and between nation-states. 
War, he said, was an essential phase of this nec- 
essary struggle. The World War was actually 
weakening democracy, Groce observed, and was 
in this manner paving the way for the eventual 
triumph of this Germanic ideal. 

Croce also enunciated during these years the 
extreme nationalist dogma, the ethical obliga- 
tion to submit to the amoral “laws’’ of politics 
and to fight for his country whether it be right 
or wrong. He ridiculed pacificism and the eight- 
eenth-century liberal idealism that regarded war 
as evil. He proclaimed that socialist internation- 
alism was dead. He announced a middle-class 
control of international affairs. When a French 
paper declared that a plebiscite would disclose 
the inadequate ethnic basis of Italy’s territorial 
claims on the north shore of the Adriatic, Croce 
repudiated the ideal of the state as justice and 
the doctrine that government rests upon con- 
sent, in order to justify Italy's aspiration to that 
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littoral. After the Armistice he vigorously com- 
bated the proposed League of Nations, which he 
termed unrealistic and unrealizable in view of 
existing cultural heterogeneity. Thus Croce con- 
tinued in his role as the opponent of all that 
Wilsonism stood for in the realm of government, 
humanitarianism, and internationalism. At the 
same time, he asserted the familiar Fascist vi- 
talist conception of politics, “the political man 
must aways favor the exuberance of life,” ir- 
respective of the character of the regime.” 

As an antidemocratic, antihumanitarian, an- 
tisocialist nationalist, therefore, in the fertile 
nationalistic soil of Italy, Croce disseminated 
ideas which not only undermined its newly es- 
tablished democracy but which could be assimi- 
lated and exploited by Mussolini in his dra- 
matic and successful bid for power. 

That Croce should have republished an ex- 
panded edition of his Riduzione in 1926 and then 
have issued an enlarged edition of Pagine sulla 
guerra in 1928” as fascism rose to the apex of its 
power and prestige in Italy will suggest how 
valid was Vari’s observation that, although by 
then the Neapolitan philosopher-historian was 
anti-Fascist in politics, in his philosophy he was 
still a Fascist. In view of this it is pertinent to 
recall a much repeated Italian witticism of those 
years that is still circulated among the intel- 
ligentsia: ‘Benedetto Croce is the:intellectual 
father of fascism, and Gentile is its child.” 

If this brief analysis illumines the contribu- 
tions that Croce made to the intellectual foun- 
dations of Italian fascism, what was the char- 
acter of his relation to the Mussolini regime be- 
tween 1922 and 1925? This is a period during 
which Moceri declares, with the apparent back- 
ing of the Instituto italiano di studi storici, that 
Croce’s attitude was that of hostility to Mus- 
solini instead of sympathy and support, as 

® Benedetto Croce, Pagine sulla guerra (Naples, 
1919), pp. 86-87, 89-91, 102, 106-7, 114, 124-25, 
127, 237-43, 296-300, and Pagine sulla guerra 
(Seconda edisione con aggiunto), in Scritti vari, II 
(Bari, 1928), 89-90, 93, 105-9, 117, 126-29, 236-44, 
290-94. La critica, Corriere d'Italia, Ii tempo (Rome), 
Italia nostra, Giornale d'Italia, Ivi, Liberté, and some 
unpublished reviews of German books provide the 
pieces that appear in this volume, to which G. A. 
Borgese called my attention. 

Croce, Pagine sulla guerra (Seconda edi- 
sione....), in Scritti varii, Vol. III (Bari, 1928); Croce, 
Riduszione della filosofia del diritto alla filosofia dell- 
economia: Memoria accademica del 1907 ristampata 
con aggiunte e preceduta da un’introdusione di Adelchi 
Altisani (Naples, 1926). 
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Burks asserts. Substantiating Moceri’s thesis, 
he asserts, are the autobiographical products of 
Croce’s pen and the newspaper interviews of 
1923-24 noted above.™* 

Unfortunately for Moceri and for Croce’s 
reputation as an allegedly consisent anti- 
Fascist, these publications themselves are in- 
consistent. Ever since his open break with fas- 
cism in April, 1925, it should be noted that 
Croce has steadily denied that during the years 
immediately preceding this action he had either 
supported or sympathized with Mussolini. He 
has denied, furthermore, that prior to those 
years he ever sympathized with “decadent ro- 
manticism,”’ as if he were attempting to repudi- 
ate his quondam leadership in the idealist re- 
vival in Italy. 

In a recently published reminiscence, “For or 
against Mussolini,’’ Croce offers new detail on 
the relations between himself and the Fascists 
during the years now subject to review. He ex- 
plains that he did not oppose Mussolini then, 
partly because “it seemed that new, young 
forces were entering Italian political life to in- 
vigorate the political class”; partly because of 
friends’ reassurances regarding the dictator’s 
character; partly because of the presence of 
some Liberals and of the general of the army in 
the cabinet. Croce admits that he told Gentile, 
his editorial associate on La critica and an 
avowed Fascist, that he wished Mussolini “‘good 
luck at the work he was undertaking”’ but that 
he did not care to associate himself with him 
officially because of “entirely different origins.” 
Such a private message could not have been re- 
garded by its recipient as other than a declara- 
tion of friendship! It was only “‘in the crisis of 
the Matteotti crime,’ Croce admits, that “I 
passed ...to real, continued and persistent 
opposition.’ Prior to this, as Count Carlo 
Sforza has written, Croce had resisted flattery 
and pressure to induce him to become the intel- 
lectual apologist of Mussolini’s government.” 

Croce’s seemingly candid statement was 
made in 1949. It must be compared with the oc- 
casional interviews that Senator Croce accorded 
to Italian journalists during 1923 and 1924 and 
with his statement of July 10, 1924, a month 


24 Benedetto Croce, Pagine sparse, II (Naples, 
1943), 371-79, and Nuova pagine sparse, serie prima 
(Naples, 1949), pp. 61-65. 

% [bid., pp. 61-65. 

% Count Carlo Srorza, Contemporary Italy (New 
York, 1944), pp. 147-48. 
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after the murder of Matteotti. Croce himself re- 
published these items, ostensibly in full, in 1943, 
immediately after the liberation of southern 
Italy and shortly after he had read Herbert L. 
Matthews’ The fruits of fascism. This treatise 
was mildly critical of the Neapolitan’s intel- 
lectual contribution to the origins and basis of 
Mussolini’s system. Matthews was inclined to 
attribute Croce’s lack‘of opposition to it prior 
to 1924 or 1925 to the fact that he had been de- 
ceived as to the true nature of Italian fascism by 
his friends and by the coalition character of 
Mussolini’s first cabinet.*” 

The first of these interviews that he repub- 
lished in his Pagine sparse Croce entitled “Li- 
beraiismo e fascismo.” It was taken from /I 
Giornale d'Italia, October 27, 1923. A compari- 
son of this republished version with the original 
text in that newspaper discloses that, before he 
made this interview available to the mid-cen- 
tury public, Croce indulged in rather skilful 
editing of his remarks, so as to make himself 
appear to have occupied a somewhat more im- 
partial position than he actually had in 1923. 
For example, the original title of the piece reads, 
““*Tener fede al liberalismo e aiutare cordial- 
mente il fascismo’ dice Benedetto Croce in una 
nostra intervista.”” The original text fully sup- 
ports this title, with a much more strongly ex- 
pressed preference for the continuance of Mus- 
solini’s government in power than is contained 
in the later, republished version, In the original 
interview Croce spoke of the “inevitable neces- 
sity” of fascism, a phrase that he carefully 
omitted from the version in his Pagine sparse. 
Again, instead of the milder term, “‘parliamen- 
tary paralysis of 1922” that appears there, the 
original newspaper statement contains “the 
anarchy of 1922” as descriptive of the situation 
which fascism had striven to alleviate. 

Not even the series of emendations in the 
skilfully edited text of this republished inter- 
view in the Pagine sparse can fully conceal 
Croce’s earlier expressed support and justifica- 
tion of fascism and his opinion that Italian liber- 
alism had had its day. Although in both versions 
of the interview Croce stated that personally he 
would not know how to be other than a liberal, 
he declared bluntly: “In fact, therefore, there 
does not exist now a question of liberalism or of 
fascism but only a question of political forces. 


27 MaTTHEWS, p. 137; Benedetto Croce, Croce, 
the king, and the Allies: extracts from a diary by 
Benedetto Croce, July 1943—-J une 1944, trans. Sylvia 
Spricce (New York, 1950), pp. 32-33. 
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Where are the forces which can now face or take 
the succession of the present government? I do 
not see them. I note instead great fear of an 
eventual return to the anarchy [parliamentary 
paralysis] of 1922. For such an effect no one who 
would have any wisdom would hope for a 
change.” 

Here was seemingly a realistic acceptance of 
the situation presented by the emerging Fascist 
dictatorship rather than the sturdy liberal re- 
sistance to it that Croce prefers to remember as 
having been his course that year. In the inter- 
view, it is true, he said frankly that he hoped 
that “the Italian Liberals [would regain] con- 
sciousness of their best tradition [and] restore 
the liberal party [to] the elevated ethical char- 
acter [of] its original form.” 

We should note, however, that at the conclu- 
sion. of the interview Croce’s questioner, Fran- 
cesco Dell’Erba asked him: ‘Non c’e una con- 
traddizione tra questa vostra fede liberale e 
l'accettazione e giustificazione che fate del 
fascismo?” 

Replying, Croce denied that there was such a 
contradiction. He continued in a passage that 
definitely aligned himself, albeit passively, 
among those who accepted fascism as inevitable 
and | ‘Se i liberali non hanno avuto la 


za e la virtu di salvare essi I’Italia dell’an- 


veneficial 


archia in cul si dibatteva, debbono dolersi di 


' 1, , 
sf neaisin 


i, recitare il ‘mea culpa,’ e intanto 
accettare e riconoscere il bene da qualunque 
prepararsi per l’avvenire. 


arte sia sorto, e 


(Juesto, il loro dovere.”’ Croce urged, however, 


uuld not be expected to become 
differences in 


that liberals sh 
Fascists 
temperament and experience. Yet, he declared, 


personally because of 
they can render useful services to Italy in the 
present and the future as a friendly, under 
standing, older generation in their attitude to- 
ward fascism, which, he said, represented the 
temperament and experience of the “younger 
generation.’’* 

\ rather extensive search did not discover 
the originals of the later Croce interviews tha 
are reproduced in his Pagine sparse. It is pos- 
it cannot as vet be proved that these 
later versions were edited prior to their republi 


sible but 


****Tener fede al liberalismo e aiutare cordial 
mente il fascismo’ dice Benedetto Croce in una 
nostra intervista,’’ // Giornale d'Italia, Oct. 27, 1923 
(courtesy of the Library of Congress); Benedetto 
Croce, ‘“‘Liberalismo e (intervista),’’ 
Giornale d'Italia, Oct. 27, 1923, in Benedetto Croce, 
Pagine sparse, Il (Naples, 1943), 371-73. 
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cation, as was the first of the series. In the text 
of the republished third piece, however, there is 
certain internal evidence that points to such a 
possibility. For the present analysis we must 
rely, perforce, upon the texts of the second and 
third interviews as Croce has reproduced them. 

The next interview was “Le elizioni e il 
ritorna alla vita politica normale.’ This ap- 
peared in an article by U. Marchetti that was 
published in the Corriere italiano (Rome) 
on February 1, 1924. It was published in the 
midst of the bitter election campaign that 
followed hard upon the enactment of the no- 
torious fascist election law of the previous year. 
On this occasion, unlike many of his liberal 
friends, Croce refused to be alarmed by the 
tendency toward increasing Fascist violence and 
censorship during the campaign. 

He declared frankly and publicly his support 
of Mussolini’s bid for a decisive popular man- 
date. It was necessary not to compromise “the 
undertaken work of political restoration. ... 
The present government, with the fact, as the 
preceding ones with desire and with lament, 
makes it understood that one cannot govern 
without a majority, and asks that the country 
give it a compact majority. Jf is necessary to try 
to give it to it.’’ Croce added a defense of the 
electoral law. This, he said, was necessary as a 
means of abolishing the “dualism between the 
legal representation of the nation, and a party 
which has it under control.’?’ When Mussolini 
had been given a definite majority in parlia- 
ment, Croce predicted his regime would “re- 
enter legality and a good constitutional sys- 
tem,’’ even though personally he was unable to 
detect in fascism as yet “in any definite manner 
[the ability to] create a new constitutional sys- 
tem [or] a political system entirely different 
from the Liberal,”’ or even ideas or moral prin- 
ciples foreshadowing this. 

Fascism, Croce declared, rested upon patriot- 
ism and upon “the just conviction that the 
State without authority is not a State. And for 
this it has produced, produces, and will produce 
its effects... and I esteem that the cure which 
Fascism has let Italy undergo of such a great 
benefit, has been so good for Italy that I am 
concerned rather that the convalescent does not 
get out of bed too soon, at the risk of some 
serious relapse.’’** Although the Fascists may 

‘Le elizione e il ritorno alla vita politica 
normale (intervista),’’ Corriere italiano (Rome), 
Feb. 1, 1924, in Crock, Pagine sparse, II, 374-76. 
Italics are mine. 
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have resented his ridiculing the lack of intellec- 
tuality of their movement, as Croce claimed in 
1949, they could hardly have objected to his 
public support of their campaign for decisive, 
even permanent, installation in office. 

Even after the Matteotti crime Croce did not 
immediately assume the opposition to Mus- 
solini that he now recalls. Instead, he voted in 
the Senate in support of the motion of confi- 
dence in Mussolini at a time when Croce’s 
former cabinet associate Count Carlo Sforza 
opposed it. It is possible that Groce’s action was 
inspired by a fear of further Fascist outrages, 
should Mussolini be denied this vote of confi- 
dence, as Matthews offers in extenuation, and 
by assurance that the general public indignation 
at the murder of Matteotti would produce a 
“normalization” of the Black Shirt leader and 
his government.*° 

Exactly a month after the crime the Giornale 
d'Italia, July 10, 1924, published an interview 
with Croce, entitled ‘‘La situazione politica.” 
In this statement he declared that he “had al- 
ways maintained that fascism as a movement 
was sterile of new institutions; incapable of 
forming, as its publicists [publicizers?] had 
boasted, a new type of state.”’ Its leaders must 
now renounce this expectation, but the move- 
ment “could well content itself with the not 
small glory of regiving tone and vigor to Italian 
political life, gathering through the merits of the 
combatants the best fruits of the war.’’ For the 
moment, while it was unable ‘“‘to create a new 
constitutional and juridical order, which may 
replace the order of liberalism,’’ fascism was 
relying upon a continuance of the violence with 
which it had gained vigor. 

Croce preferred to believe that fascism was 
now (July 1924) confronted with an inexorable 
process “‘of transformation”’ in which its leaders 
would see the wisdom of leading the way in an 
inevitable “return to a liberal regime.”’ Yet he 
paid tribute to fascism’s constructive contribu- 
tions to Italian welfare. After all, he said, fas- 
cism “‘has not been an infatuation or a little 
game. It has answered to grave needs and has 
done much good, as every equitable mind recog- 
nizes. It advanced with the consent and among 
the applauses of the nation. So that, on the one 
hand, there is now in the public mind the desire 
not to let the benefits of fascism be dispersed 
and of not returning to all the weakness and all 
the inconclusiveness which had preceded it. . . . 


% Srorza, p. 148. 


fascism in order to create of it a durable one.’ 


It is necessary therefore to give time to the 
unfolding of the process of transformation.” 

If the Fascist leaders understand this, “they 
will know how to save fascism as a strong and 
salutary element from the future political strife. 
They will have destroyed a transitory dictatorial 
(“E avranno distrutto un labile fascismo ditta- 
torio per crearne uno duraturo.’’) This last sen- 
tence is clearly inconsistent with the preceding 
and succeeding context," and suggests careless- 
ness by Croce in editing, since the Fascist lead 
ers could hardly achieve at once a return to a 
liberal regime and the establishment of a du- 
rable “dictatorship” in place of a “transitory” 
or “tottering’’ dictatorial regime! What preced- 
ing and succeeding passages related to this sen- 
tence were omitted in republication, the reader 
will ask? The presence of such a sentence in the 
republished edition of the interview is also indic- 
ative of haste on Croce’s part to defend him- 
self immediately from the mild criticism to 
which he had been subjected by Matthews’ 
book, which he had just been reading.-Undoubt- 
edly, Croce was seeking to secure for himself as 
the leader of the newly revived Liberal party 
after “liberation” of southern Italy a reputation 
for having exhibited greater liberalism and less 
friendship toward Mussolini during 1922-24 
than he had actually shown. 

Perhaps it was this broad hint that the 
Fascist leaders ought to know how to establish a 
“durable” dictatorship and the accompanying 
tribute to the allegedly constructive aspects of 
early fascism in the original of this interview, 
self-contradictory as it is in the edition of 1943, 
which suggested to Mussolini after the Matteotti 
crime that Croce was not really a convinced op- 
ponent and that he could be persuaded to accept 
a post in the Fascist cabinet. Croce admits that 
such a post was proffered to him at this time.™* 

It should be observed parenthetically that 
the revolutionary socialists in Italy promptly 
republished quotations from this series of re- 
vised press interviews in 1944. Their hope was 
to nullify Croce’s attempt to revive the Liberal 
party in the south at a time when the Allied 


= Benedetto Croce, ‘‘La situazione politica 
(Luglio 1924) (intervista),’’ Giornale d’Jtalia, July 
10, 1924, in Croce, Pagine sparse, II, 376-79. Italics 
are mine. 
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army was capturing Naples and preparing to 
fight its way up the peninsula.™ 

During the Fascist epoch it was not until 
April 1925, after a congress of Fascist intel- 
lectuals had met at Bologna and published its 
“Manifesto” of totalitarian dogma that Croce 
felt obliged to assume in public, by means of a 
“Protest” against this document, the attitude of 
unflinching opposition to all that these scholars 
and Mussolini's regime stood for which he main- 
tained consistently thereafter.™4 

It was in the succeeding era, 1925-43, that 
Croce began to write history that featured the 
glories of the former Liberal Right and which 
told of Mussolini’s earlier career on the revolu- 
tionary socialist Avanti. Thereby Croce sought 
to bend the liberal-positivist historical tradition 
to the needs of his own present, after the fashion 
advocated in his Teorte e storia della storiografia, 
while repudiating the idealist revival that he 
helped to lead early in the century.” For this 
attempt to rally Italian scholars to the liberal, 
anti-Fascist standard, continued despite Fascist 
persecution within Italy during the next eight- 
een years (until his own “‘liberation,’’ when he 
became president of the resuscitated Liberal 
party) Croce has received well-merited praise.” 


** Bandiera Rossa: organo del Partito Socialista 
Rivolusionario Italiano (Bari), June 16, 1944. Cour- 
tesy of Richard V. Burks. 


* Benedetto Croce, “La protesta contro il 
‘Manifesto’ degli intellecttuali fascistici,’’ in Bene 
detto Croce, Propositi e sperante (1925-1942), in 
Ser itti vari (Bari, 1944), pp. 7-12. This is the first of 
the papers in this volume, earliest in point of time, 
that Croce reproduced here to document his record 
as an anti-Fascist. Inferentially, in the light of the 
foregoing, it was the earliest public record of anti- 
Fascist activity that apparently he was able to pro 
duce when he was under attack by the revolutionary 
socialists for having been pro-Fascist in 1922-24. 


Cf. n. 33 above 


* Cf. Croce, History of Italy, 1871-1915, and 
other. historical works of this era cited by Burks, 
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Perhaps these interviews of 1923-24 will ex- 
plain why some of Croce’s former students, pro- 
fessors in their own right, have been severe in 
their criticism of their great teacher’s course dur- 
ing the formative years of Italian fascism. The 
reader will wish to decide for himself the extent 
to which the evidence adduced here is conclu- 
sive as to (a) an important Crocean contribution 
to the ideology of Mussolini’s system and (0) 
open, public support of Mussolini’s bid for per- 
manent power at that time. The original inter- 
view analyzed here and the republished, re- 
edited sequels, for the years 1923-24, although 
very strong evidence as to this latter aspect of 
the subject, do not, in themselves, prove conclu- 
sively a Crocean fraternal association with Mus- 
solini and the Black Shirts. This possibility of a 
fraternal association, however, is not in issue 
between Burks, who had merely asserted that 
there had been Crocean support and friendship 
for the Mussolini regime, and Moceri. It need 
not be discussed here. 

In any case the reader of this analysis will 
perhaps ask himself the question, ‘Just what 
did Croce mean by the equivocal statement of 
July 10, 1924, in his re-edited interview, pre- 
dicting that, if the Fascist leaders would lead in 
“the process of transformation” of Italy’s politi- 
cal regime, they ‘“‘will have destroyed a transitory 
dictatorial fascism in order to create of it a durable 
one.”’? 

It is to be hoped that evidence will eventually 
appear which will enlighten us further upon the 
exact character of the relationship of Benedetto 
Croce to Italian fascism during its early years in 
power. The data presented above will suggest, 
however, that superficiality or lack of acquaint- 
ance with Croce’s actual osition and writings 
pertinent to this matter can hardly be charged 
against Richard V. Burks. It may suggest, fur- 
thermore, that eager defenders of Croce’s career 
and historical theory ought to familiarize them- 
selves somewhat more thoroughly with the facts 
relative to both before rushing into print. 


* Croce, the king, and the allies, pp. 37-140. 
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ANNAH AREND1’S The origins of totalitarian- 
H ism' is a brilliant and important book, a 
reinterpretation of nineteenth-century Europe 
that is a courageous attempt at generalization 
and synthesis. Any writer attempting his own 
reinterpretation in future will have to use this 
study as a point of departure. Miss Arendt has 
insight, great learning, and an effective style. 

For all that, The origins of totalitarianism is 
only a partial success. The failure to be more 
does not lie primarily in Miss Arendt’s own lim- 
itations but rather in the general failure of the 
historical profession to work out a satisfactory 
framework of abstractions within which to or- 
ganize historical materials. Historians, in con- 
trast to social scientists, are supposed to be in no 
need of theory, their business being to describe 
the concrete as it develops in time. In fact, this 
supposition is not true and could not be. His- 
torians, like everyone else, organize their data 
with the help of abstractions. The trouble has 
not been that historians have used these ab- 
stractions but that they have used them un- 
critically. The origins of totalitarianism indicates 
that the framework of analysis employed by 
modern historians has become rigidly schema- 
tized without gaining correspondingly in preci- 
sion, that the attempt to simplify has led to con- 
fusion and possibly error. It is just because Miss 
Arendt has such extensive knowledge and real 
understanding that she must strain the frame- 
work she is using to the point at which its defi- 
ciencies become’ obvious. ; 

Miss Arendt’s study is concerned with the 
growth and final collapse of the nation-state. 
The nation-state in Europe grew out of the de- 
cay of the feudal order. In it the bourgeoisie 
played a unique role as the first class in history 
to achieve economic pre-eminence without 
aspiring to political rule, the sole exception be- 
ing the partially successful attempt to use the 
state for imperialist purposes at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Bourgeois philosophy, re- 


! Hannah Arenpt, The origins of totalitarianism 
(New York, 1951). 


flecting the demands of a competitive economy, 
stressed individualism to the point where the 
state’s main function was seen as the protection 
of the right of individuals to compete with one 
another. Accordingly, the middle class allowed 
the state to be run first by the nobility, then by 
the bureaucracy. Society, with the destruction 
of the feudal political hierarchy, became based 
on an equality of political rights. At the same 
time, economic developments led to the growth 
of classes. The state, with which the bourgeoisie 
would not identify itself, had to assume a posi- 
tion above and beyond classes and mediate 
among them. The result was a gulf between so- 
ciety, organized in classes, and the state ruling 
the body politic. Individuals saw themselves 
first as members of a class, only secondarily as 
members of the community; the citizen degen- 
erated into the bourgeois. Political parties were 
formed on the basis of private interests, and 
these parties competed with one another to win 
favors from the state. In matters of foreign poli- 
cy, which provided the only occasions when it 
was obvious that the nation as a whole was in- 
volved, the parties let the bureaucratic state as- 
sume full control and responsibility. The aver- 
age citizen conceived of his duty to the state as 
being in direct conflict with his private interests, 
with the natural consequence that he was will- 
ing to act as a member of the whole community 
only at times of national emergency. 

In this class-ridden society, individuals could 
be held together by nationalism, the conscious- 
ness of common origin. Twentieth-century de- 
velopments helped to destroy that bond by 
large-scale migrations and the heterogeneity of 
population in the successor states. In countries 
where these developments did not occur, infla- 
tion and unemployment attacked the class 
structure itself by depriving individuals of their 
accustomed class position. The individual was 
isolated. Cut off from even the former tenuous 
connections with nation and class, these isolated 
individuals rejected the nation-state for its fail- 
ure and allowed themselves to be organized by 
the Fascists. 
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Fascism represented a rejection of the very 
idea of the nation-state. That idea had implied, 
of necessity, a belief in the fundamental similari- 
ty and equality of men. Groups were differenti- 
ated according to their historical development 
and formed distinct nations, but these nations 
coexisted as equals in an international, rather 
than a supra-national, system. Fascism substi- 
tuted, for the idea of a people freely united by 
the possession of common traditions, territory, 
and state, the idea of a people united by race; in 
this, they merely built on the foundations of 
earlier imperialist ideology. Under such a view 
the individual’s allegiance is determined by 
some inborn quality, so that any idea of indi- 
vidual responsibility or of voluntary allegiance 
becomes meaningless. Fascism organized the 
masses effectively because it gave them what 
traditional organizations could not—a sense of 
community and self-respect. In international af- 
Fascist racial theories cut across the 
boundaries of the nation-state by divorcing the 
group from any connection with the tangible 
and limiting factors of history, territory, and 
state 

Miss Arendt’s basic abstraction is obviously 
that of social class. This she assumes to be the 
most important grouping in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century societies, and, in so doing she 
agrees with practically all historians of the 
modern period. The term “social class,’’ how- 
ever, is used in a number of different ways. 
Class is both an abstraction used in history and 
the social sciences and an apparent social fact. 
\s a social fact, class is something taken more or 
less for granted by the average person, who has 
to have a reasonably good knowledge of the 
structure of the society in which he operates, 
though the knowledge need not be defined and 
schematized. Social class as an abstraction used 
in social studies should be something else, a pre- 
cise concept derived from empirical research. 
Yet, in practice, historians have too often writ- 
ten of social class as if the definitions used were 
self-evident or have applied definitions so vague 
as to be useless. Historians have not attempted 
to construct an ideal type for class. They have 
never examined a sufficient number of past class 
structures to determine what features are uni- 
formly associated with the existence of a social 
class, in order to construct on the basis of that 
knowledge, a logically precise conception of 
class which could be used as a tool for the analy- 
sis of specitic historical class structures. 

Despite this lack, historians have consistent- 
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ly made two important assumptions about class 
activities. They have assumed that classes are 
homogeneous, that is, that they are character- 
ized by unity of belief and interest sufficient 
to produce unified action. They have assumed, 
second, that classes do, in fact, act as units to 
determine political developments. 

Yet there is no consensus as to what is meant 
by a social class. First, there is a problem as to 
what objective criterion or criteria determine 
class membership: the individual’s place in the 
prevailing system of production, as determined 
by ownership or nonownership of capital; the 
possession or lack of wealth; occupation; degree 
of education; “style of life.”’ Second, there is the 
problem of the relationship between the subjec- 
tive and objective elements of class. What is the 
importance of the individual’s class conscious- 
ness or lack of it? Is the observer justified in as- 
signing an individual to a position within a class 
if the individual himself has no class conscious- 
ness or even feels himself a member of another 
class? 

The essential soundness of Marx’s insight lay 
in his recognition of the rea ity and importance 
of social class and in his grasp of the fact that 
class position is closely connected with objective 
factors of wealth and occupation. In stating 
these central connéctions, Marx called attention 
to something important and true. Yet neither 
Marx nor his successors ever developed these in- 
sights adequately. As late as 1927, Schumpeter 
could sum up the state of class theory in these 
words :? “Beyond all this, the subject—and this 
what constitutes its fascination- 
wealth of new questions, offers outlooks on un- 
tilled fields, foreshadows sciences of the future. 
Roaming it, one often has a strange feeling, as 
though the social sciences of today, almost on 
purpose, were dealing with relative side-issues; 
as though some day—and perhaps soon—the 
things we now believe will be discounted.” 

Marx did not even consistently use his own 
criterion of ownership or nonownership of capi- 
tal, for he recognized the peasantry as a group 
having special characteristics and capable of 
forming a distinct class; if ownership of the 
means of production were decisive, then the 
landless agricultural laborer should be part of 


1S poses a 


2J. A. Scuumpeter, Imperialism and social 
classes, ed. Paul Sweezy (New York, 1951), p. 136. 
* Karl Marx, “The eighteenth brumaire of Louis 


Bonaparte,”’ Selected works, ed. V. ADORATSKY 
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the proletariat and the landed peasant a part of 
the middle class. 

Marx dealt with classes as units and yet al- 
ways warned against overestimating their uni- 
ty. He recognized the existence of a lower 
middle class, identified with the artisan, small 
trader, sometimes the peasant. But, by assum- 
ing that the lower middle class would inevitably 
sink into the proletariat, he avoided the problem 
of the relationship between the upper and lower 
middle class, and the historian of modern 
Europe has not sufficiently investigated this dis- 
tinction—though he has certainly used it. How 
significant is the distinction, and when did it 
first become important? What is the importance 
of divisions among the larger industrialists as 
well? 

Marx did no better with class consciousness, 
though it involves the whole matter of the rela- 
tionship between the individual’s beliefs and 
aspirations and his objective position in society. 
Not even all Marxists have been able to accept 
the view that beliefs are primarily a function of 
objective position. Marxist Socialists have split 
on two related questions: first, whether any but 
isolated individuals can escape from the ideas 
arising from their class position; second, how— 
the means by which—an oppressed class can 
gain a knowledge of the policies corresponding 
to its true interests, when in every society there 
is a dominant system of beliefs acceptable to 
society’s leading groups. 

The first problem has been of major concern 
to active Marxists. Lenin and Trotsky claimed 
that the objective criterion of the individual’s 
place in the system of production was decisive 
for class membership. The Russian peasants, 
however, aspired only to become themselves 
middle-class owners of land. Thus they over- 
looked their true interests, which lay in support 
of the proletariat. This failure lay, according to 
the Russian Marxists, in the predominance of 
middle-class values, a predominance insured by 
middle-class control of the state and the means 
of education. It followed that the solution was 
to expose the proletariat to the proper teachings, 
as a result of which the proletariat’s under- 
standing would be brought into alignment with 
its true class interests. 

The German Socialists took another direc- 
tion. Their theory was that revolution must 


*Karl Marx, “Critique of the Gotha pro- 
gramme,’’ Selected works, ed. V. ADoRATSKY (New 
York, n.d.), II, passim. 
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come not from a minority but from a self-con- 
scious majority acting on principle. The theory 
reflected their basic, though seldom formulated, 
conviction that the individual must consciously 
affiliate with his class; implicit is the belief that 
class consciousness is the decisive criterion for 
class membership. 

Karl Kautsky, certainly the leading theorist 
of the German party, could not even find a 
single objective test to determine class. ‘The 
elasticity of the definition of the franchise, 
which opens the way for the greatest arbitrari- 
ness, is due to the subject of this definition, and 
not to the framers. A juridical definition of the 
proletariat which shall be distinct and precise is 
not to be had.’’* Kautsky developed the un- 
avoidable implications by arguing that large 
groups can escape their class position and follow 
a larger view of the good of society. In writing 
on imperialism, Kautsky emphasized the point 
that imperialism would decline when people lost 
faith in it as a social philosophy :* “But what is 
above all important ... the trust in Imperial- 
ism as a means to raise the wellbeing of all so- 
ciety, will be fundamentally ruined by the eco- 
nomic consequences of the war... it will lose 
all influence on the circles who have no direct in- 
terest in it, who work for it not as a means to 
self-profit but as a means to elevate society.” 
Again, in talking of capitalism, Kautsky used 
the phrase the “‘moralische Abwirtschaftung”’ of 
capitalism. Translated literally, the phrase 
would mean “moral ruin through mismanage- 
ment.” Capitalism would collapse because 
people would cease to believe in it as an efficient 
system. There wouid be “a process of growing 
opposition against the ruling way of production 
and economy not only in the class directly ex- 
ploited by it, thus the wage workers... but 
also in the mass of those not directly interested 
in this exploitation, intellectuals, lower middle 
class, even small capitalists.’’’ 

Such real difficulties, centering on definition, 
have not been met. It is only recently that soci- 
ologists like Lloyd Warner have attempted a 
thorough investigation of an existing class 
structure, seeking to establish what criteria are, 
in practice, considered decisive by individuals in 


* Karl Kautsky, The dictatorship of the proletari- 
at, trans. H. J. STENNING (Manchester, 1919), p. 82. 

® Karl Kavtsky, “‘Imperialismus und reaktionire 
Masse,”’ Die Neue Zeit, XXXV (1917), 115. 


7 Karl Kautsxy, ‘Zwei Schriften zum Umler- 
nen,”’ ibid., XX XIII (1915), 143. 
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the class affiliation of themselves and others. 
The results of this investigation have added up 
to a clear picture of the class structure of fairly 
small and comparatively stable communities in 
contemporary America. As such, their useful- 
ness for the historian of nineteenth-century 
Europe is limited. Their methods offer possibili- 
ties. In any case, this work does show up the his- 
torians’ failure to establish the meaning of their 
abstractions by a painstaking empirical ap- 
proach. 

Only when historians have determined with 
more accuracy what it is that they mean by so- 
cial class in the societies they study, will it be 
possible to test the assumption that classes are 
homogeneous, acting as a unit to influence po- 
litical developments. Historians have been able 
to make this assumption rather easily, since it is 
obviously true that people of similar back- 
ground, occupation, and social status tend to 
think alike on many issues, including the politi- 
cal. The point is not that this generalization is 
false but that a minimum of effort has gone into 
determining both the precise degree of unity at- 
tained in the thinking of individuals composing 
a social class and the precise mechanisms by 
which that thinking is translated into overt 
governmental action.*® 

Miss Arendt’s book only illustrates the weak- 
ness of current class theory. Her position on 
class seems to be Marxist, but she nowhere 
makes her definition explicit. One may take as 
typical the sentence following upon her discus- 
sion of the class position of the Jews: “As a 
group, they were neither workers, middle-class 
people, landholders, or peasants.”’ Now this 
statement raises more questions than it an- 
swers. Are the peasants to be treated as a sepa- 
rate class, on the basis of their occupation? Are 
the “middle-class people’’ the industrialists or 
those with a certain amount of wealth? The 
author is not clear: “Their wealth seemed to 
make them part of the middle class, but they 
did not share in its capitalist development. . . .”” 
Further, the author states that the Jews, when- 
ever as a group they were admitted into society, 
entered ‘‘within one of the classes, the aristocra- 
cy or the bourgeoisie.’’’ Is the aristocracy to be 
regarded as a separate class on the basis of their 
an aspect Miss Arendt stresses—or 
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on an economic basis, in their capacity as land- 
holders? If the latter, how are they significantly 
distinguished from the industrial capitalist, on 
the one hand, and the landowning peasant, on 
the other hand? 

The author is no more satisfactory in her 
treatment of the intellectuals. In general, this 
has been a persistent weakness in class theory. 
The intellectuals are a group united only by a 
preoccupation with intellectual activity. They 
have no common occupation; as ordinarily used, 
the term covers teachers, journalists, some 
types of political workers, students, artists, fre- 
quently the legal and medical professions. Intel- 
lectuals cannot be grouped on the basis of de- 
gree of wealth, though on the scale of wealth 
they tend to fall at a point midway between rich 
and poor. They play no common role in the 
process of production, and Marxism can explain 
the intellectuals only in so far as they are isolat- 
ed individuals who reject their class position, 
not in so far as they form a stable grouping in 
society, bound by peculiar ties. 

Karl Mannheim concludes that, in a class 
society, the intellectuals form a group in some 
way standing apart from the classes. ‘This un- 
anchored, relatively classless stratum is, to use 
Alfred Weber’s terminology, the ‘socially unat- 
tached intelligentsia.’’® The intellectuals, in 
Mannheim’s analysis, are less directly identified 
with a class than are those who participate more 
directly in the economic process. They are uni- 
fied only by education, which tends to suppress 
differences of birth, status, profession, and 
wealth. It does not suppress them completely. 
Rather, education provides a homogeneous me: 
dium in which all classes can present their views. 
Members of other groups are less exposed to a 
variety of different points of view and hence are 
more likely to absorb the thought and belief sys- 
tems of their particular group. The intelligent- 
sia “subsumes in itself all those interests with 
which social life is permeated.” Consequently, 
the intellectual is free either to attach himself 
voluntarily to a class or to attempt a synthesis 
of the points of view of all classes. 

The result is a stratum half-in, half-out, of 
the class structure. This description has an obvi- 
ous correspondence with reality ; in practice, the 
intellectuals do have the opportun ty and fre- 
quently the inclination to adopt a more disinter- 
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ested attitude. Miss Arendt would, presumably, 
accept the idea of the intellectuals as free to 
choose their allegiance: she speaks of the elite as 
those who ‘‘voluntarily left society.’’"? 

Yet this framework is hardly a complete solu- 
tion. One problem remaining is that of the dif- 
ferences between intellectuals in eastern and 
western Europe—this Miss Arendt does not dis- 
cuss. The term “‘intelligentsia”’ has usually been 
reserved for the intellectuals of eastern Europe. 
These groups have historically played a unique 
role, one made possible by the slowness with 
which their countries were industrialized. In the 
absence of an industrial middle class, the intel- 
ligentsia raised pretensions to the leadership of 
society. They were deeply involved in politics, 
largely because, with the lack of rewarding op- 
portunities in industry, the state bureaucracy 
was their main source of advancement.'* This 
group can scarcely be treated in precisely the 
same terms as the intellectuals of the industri- 
alized Western nations. 

As for the Western intellectuals, if it is true 
that they were partially released from class loy- 
alties, the question still remains of how far that 
release went. Was the extent dependent only 
upon differences among individuals? How 
much of the wide variety of social and political 
attitudes among nineteenth-century Western 
intellectuals can be explained by the individu- 
al’s original class position? How much impor- 
tance should be placed on the substantial differ- 
ences of occupation among the intellectuals, dif- 
ferences leading to the formation of more or less 
cohesive subgroups? Lastly, what of the relative 
importance of differing national traditions, as, 
for example, in France and Germany? 

The nature of bureaucracy raises similar 
problems. Miss Arendt stresses the classless po- 
sition of the bureaucrats, whom she regards as 
representing the interests of the nation rather 
than the interests of a class. They stood “‘out- 
side the social body and within the sphere of the 
state.’’!4 

In this apartness from the class structure the 
bureaucrats can be compared to the intellectu- 


2 ARENDT, p. 319. 

13 Alexander Hertz, ‘‘The case of an eastern 
European intelligentsia,’ Journal of central Euro- 
pean affairs, XI (Jan.-Apr. 1951), 10-26; A. J. P. 
Taytor, The Hapsburg monarchy, 1809-1918: a his- 
tory of the Austrian empire and Austria-Hungary 
(London, 1948), passim. 
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als. Miss Arendt actually implies that they were 
no more than an occupational subgroup within 
the intellectual stratum. “Among their leaders,” 
she writes in a description of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury pan-movements, “we find therefore almost 
no businessmen and few adventurers, but 
many members of the free professions, teachers, 
and civil servants.”’* This position would place 
considerable importance on a subgroup within 
the intellectuals, so much so that there would be 
a question whether treatment of the intellectu- 
als as a distinct group would not lose point. Such 
an emphasis on the bureaucracy would mean 
that the occupational factor was of prime im- 
portance in social stratification. 

Treatment of the bureaucracy as an occupa- 
tional group does, however, bring them into 
close connection with the material aspects of 
society and thus lessens the difficulty of fitting 
them into a class theory which has emphasized 
the objective material determinants of class. 
Yet within the occupation there are extremes of 
status and wealth: if the post-office clerk and 
the undersecretary of state are both essentially 
bureaucrats, still it is hard to see what more 
they have in common. By the test of style of liv- 
ing, one could argue that the upper and lower 
levels of the bureaucracy coincide with the up- 
per and lower middle class and that the problem 
of uniting these extremes is as difficult as that of 
uniting upper and lower levels in the industrial 
groups. 

The question of the extent to which the bu- 
reaucrat stands outside society arises here, as in 
the case of the intellectuals, but it forms a more 
difficult problem because of the very nature of 
bureaucracy. For it is the essence of bureaucra- 
cy that it is committed to preservation of the 
status quo. No one could become a bureaucrat 
without an education in society’s prevailing 
values, or function effectively in a bureaucratic 
role without the willingness to uphold these 
values. By definition, the bureaucrat is a sta- 
bilizing force. 

This description does not apply only to the 
government bureaucrat. Miss Arendt does not 
deal with the growth of a bureaucracy in private 
industry, but any class theory must recognize 
and define the position of the growing number 
of private employees who are increasingly di- 
vorced from ownership or policy formation and 
increasingly concentrated on purely administra- 
tive activity. These employees, like their coun- 
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terparts in government, must be to some extent 
committed to the values of the economic sys 
tem in which they function. With the maturity 
of the capitalist system, their interest also cen- 
ters on the maintenance of a stable order. Occu- 
pational similarities cannot fail to result in simi- 
larities of outlook; the question to be investigat- 
ed is the extent and importance of these simi- 
larities 

The problem of the bureaucracy leads direct- 
ly into Miss Arendt’s discussion of bureaucratic 
rule in the nineteenth century. Her thesis is that 
the bourgeoisie, although the dominant class in 
society, refused to assume the responsibilities of 
rule until the opening of the imperialist era at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Her picture 
is one of a bureaucracy deciding, on the basis of 
social necessities, among a number of competing 
parties, each representative of particular in- 
terests 

Such an analysis raises difficulties both in 
theory and in matters of historical facts. As a 
description, it is a partially accurate picture of 
government in nineteenth-century Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and Germany; as a picture of 
France and England, it is far less true. The dif- 
ficulty lies in what is meant by the word “rule”’; 
and this is a difficulty which involves the whole 
matter of the relationship between legislative 
and administrative power. Miss Arendt’s as- 
sumption seems to be that only those who di- 
rectly administer can be said to rule. Such a po- 
sition would make purely legislative activity 
negligible and would gravely underestimate the 
importance of monarchy in Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and Germany and parliament in Eng- 
land and France. Moreover, Miss Arendt’s im- 
plication that the bureaucracy ruled only be- 
cause the dominant class would not assume its 
responsibilities leaves out of account the deeper 
meaning of the evolution of bureaucracy. Bu- 
reaucracy grows in response to the increasing 
complexity of society, the needs of which cannot 
any longer be met by primary groups, and this 
growth has little to do with the intentions or 
moral failures of a class. If the feudal lords exer- 
cised direct and exclusive power, they did so be 
cause objective conditions made such rule not 
only possible but essential. Increasing attention 
must be paid by historians to Max Weber’s 
analysis, in which the evolution of modern so- 
ciety is seen less in terms of the struggle of 
classes than in the expansion of a political and 
business bureaucracy which alienates both the 


citizen from the means of power and the worker 
from the means of production. 

Further, to speak of rule by a class rests on 
the assumption that classes are homogeneous 
and that they act as units in political affairs. 
Historically, this assumption is questionable. 
Miss Arendt, for example, interprets imperial- 
ism as the chief attempt on the part of the 
middle class to win the state for capitalist co- 
lonial expansion. Yet the bourgeoisie during 
this period did not, in fact, act as a unit. Certain 
sections of the middle class were always, if not 
opposed to imperialism, at least unenthusiastic 
about its successes.!* One may question how far 
a class can be subdivided and still, as a category, 
retain meaning. Apart from imperialism, any 
study of German history requires constant dif- 
ferentiation between light and heavy industry, 
industrial and commercial groups, and the in- 
dustrial and agrarian interests. And, in the 
twentieth century, historians have interpreted 
totalitarianism in terms of a conflict between 
upper and lower middle class so sharp that it is 
doubtful whether one should speak of a middle 
class at all. 

Lastly, the class scheme must be modified by 
consideration of the elements composing what 
Miss Arendt calls the ‘“Masses.’’ Miss Arendt 
points out, quite correctly, that the mass of 
people in pre-Fascist times took no part in po- 
litical or economic organizations:"’ ‘‘Masses are 
not held together by a consciousness of common 
interest and they lack that specific class articu- 
lateness which is expressed in determined, limit- 
ed, and obtainable goals. .. . Potentially, they 
exist in every country and form the majority of 
those large numbers of neutral, politically indif- 
ferent people who never join a party and hardly 
ever go to the polls.”’ While the activities of the 
parties depended on the masses’ silent toleration 
and approbation, these neutral elements never 
participated directly in the political activities of 
their class. Their class consciousness was di- 
vorced from overt political expression. The 
question, then, is one of how strong such class 
consciousness could have been, what its nature 
was, and how it was expressed—what exactly 
was the nature of this silent toleration and ap- 
probation? It seems doubtful that consciousness 
of class could have been a very important factor 

6 Pauline R. ANDERSON, The background of anti- 
English feeling in Germany, 1890-1902 (Washington, 
1939). 


17 ARENDT, p. 305 
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in these people’s existence; with the concept of 
the Masses introduced, the outlines of the class 
structure are not so much broken—as they are 
by the intellectuals and the bureaucracy—as 
blurred. 

History, like other social studies, has organ- 
ized and interpreted its data around a number 
of abstractions. The question raised here is 
whether the heavy emphasis on the concept of 
social class has been justified. The concept has 
been strained by being used to explain too 
much; one can hardly regard as satisfactory the 
picture of a class-structured society in which 
large groups exist in some limbo neither in nor 
out of the class structure, while the masses lead 
a shadowy existence on the periphery. Certain- 
ly, the class concept will remain important in 
historical study. Yet, to be adequate, the con- 
cept must be clarified and modified by a more 
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exact knowledge of what a class is and how it 
operates. In the last analysis it is even conceiv- 
able that historians may find abstractions more 
useful as instruments of over-all synthesis; a 
thorough study of modern history centering 
around the idea of the growth of bureaucracy 
offers, at the least, great possibilities. 
Historians seem, on the whole, to have fo- 
cused so narrowly on class that they have failed 
to sense the possible importance of other social 
groupings. The tendency has been to see other 
types of groups either as unimportant or as 
deformations of the basic class structure. Much 
might still be done in investigating the nature of 
groups based on such factors as occupation, edu- 
cation, religion, and kinship. With this would go 
a more sophisticated understanding of the na 
ture of individual motivation, the process of 
socialization, and the forms of social interaction. 
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ILLOWING the Ausgleich of 1867, Hungary 
i ceed the twentieth century as a king- 
dom of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. After 
the collapse of the Habsburg empire in the first 
World War a democratic republic was pro- 
claimed in Hungary (1918). Three months of 
bolshevism was followed by a counterrevolution 
(1919), in which the monarchy was restored 
under a regent. The Treaty of Trianon (1920) 
reduced the country to one-third its prewar size 
and put one-fourth of the Hungarian people 
under the alien rule of the so-called “succession 
states’ —Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugo- 
slavia 

Trianon-Hungary was ruled by an oligarchy 
which stubbernly resisted the long overdue 
democratis: isis of the country. The revision of 
the Trianon treaty was made the central prob- 
lem of the national life, while Hungary's neigh- 
bors, benefiting from the peace treaties, de- 
fended the status quo with obstinacy. After 
Italy and Germany had favorably revised the 
Trianon treaty with the two Vienna awards 
(1938, 1940), Hungary joined the Axis powers 
in the second World War (1941). In the last 
phase of the war Germany occupied Hungary, 
and the attempt to make a separate peace failed 
(1944). 

Following the second World War, Hungary 
became a republic (1946), and the Treaty of 
Paris (1947) restored the Trianon frontiers. 
After a communist coup d’état (1947), which 
frustrated the hopes of the long-awaited de- 
mocracy, Russian-occupied Hungary was rapid- 
ly integrated into the Soviet totalitarian system. 

It is against the background of the political 
history of the country and of the basic trends of 
European historiography that we can best un- 
derstand the work of the Hungarian historians; 
for Hungarian historiography, like the histori 
ography of other central European smaller na- 
tions, developed under the double influence of 
Western ideas and local political conditions, 

Hungarian historiography during the period 
of the Ausgleich (1867-1918) presents a very 


heterogeneous picture. The two great historians 
of the nineteenth century, Laszl6 Szalay (1813- 
64) and Bishop Mihaly Horvath (1809-78), 
both of whom were active politicians of the 
1848-49 revolution against Austria, are typical 
of the European national-liberal school. To 
them the dominant element of Hungarian his- 
tory was the struggle for national freedom and 
independence. They were influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by the French liberal historians 
Francois Guizot, for example, had a marked 
effect on Horvathl. They were also pioneers in 
the use of primary sources. Szalay 
somewhat nearer to Leopold Ranke 
pecially successful in reaching objective con- 


who was 


was es- 


clusions from his studies of sources, but his 
History of Hungary (in Hungarian) (1851-62; 
2d ed., 4 vols.; Budapest, 1865) never became 
popular. Horvath’s History of Hungary (in 
Hungarian) (1842; 2d ed.; 4 vols.; Budapest, 
1871), on the other hand, was regarded as the 
standard historical work in liberal Hungary, 
achieving eight editions in the period between 
1842 and 1882. 

The national-liberal school was soon out- 
numbered by the adherents of scientific positiv- 
ism, but the establishment of the modern his- 
torical sciences was the joint achievement of 
both groups. At the Hungarian Academy 
(founded in 1825) and the National Museum 
(1802) new historical were created 
after the Ausgleich of 1867, when the cultural 
and economic life of the country developed in 
rapid strides. In 1874 the Historical Society was 
founded, and in the next year the Szézadok 
(Centuries), the review of the society and the 
first in a long line of scientific periodicals, was 
established. Of especial importance was the 
““Monumenta Hungariae historica,” a series of 
source editions started by the academy in 1880. 
The study of sources was accompanied by a 
rapid development of the auxiliary historical 
sciences and related fields.! 


sections 


' The historians who initiated Hungarian his- 
toriography into the systematic study of sources 
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The scientific-positivist school, with its ma- 
terialistic trend, flourished until the end of the 
century, when the new methods of Georg von 
Below, Friedrich Meinecke, E. Lavisse, Al- 
phonse Aulard, and others, which aimed at 
wider and deeper synthesis, were gaining 
ground in European historiography.* The long 
era of positivism, however, was useful, inasmuch 
as the study of sources, involving the methodi- 
cal discovery and collection of facts and docu- 
ments, made considerable headway during 
those years.’ A similar achievement was in- 
augurated at the very same time by Hungary’s 
Czech and south Slav neighbors under the 
common inspiration of the Viennese historian, 
Theodor Sickel. 

The historians of the scientific school were 
excellent in detailed research and analysis, they 
made lasting contributions to the study of vari- 
ous segments of the past, but in synthesis they 
did not achieve anything similar to the works of 
the earlier national-liberal authors. The great 
collective work of this generation, the ten- 
volume History of the Hungarian nation (in 
Hungarian) (Budapest, 1895-98)—edited under 
the direction of Sandor Szilagyi, the dean of the 
historians—was more or less a chronological 
record of events.‘ 

The general concept of history during the 
period of Austro-Hungarian dualism was satu- 
rated with the spirit of independence and hostil- 
ity toward Austria. It emphasized the “liberal” 
and “national” aspects of the past; in a sense it 


were: Gyula Pauler (1841-1903), Ferenc Salamon 
(1825-92), Arp4d K4rolyi (1853-1940), S&ndor 


Szilagyi (1827-99), David Angyal (1857-1943), 
Séndor M4rki (1853-1925), and Bishop Vilmos 
Fraknéi (1843-1924), a belated exponent of the 
theological interpretation of history but also a mod- 
ern promotor of the study of sources, since he was 
the founder of the ‘‘Monumenta Vaticana Hun- 
gariae.’’ 


2Cf. Gyula Szekfii, The biography of the Bun- 
garian state (in Hungarian) (2d ed.; Budapest, 1923), 
p, 13. 


On the role and character of positivism see 
Tivadar THIENEMANN, ‘‘Positivism and the Hun- 
garian historical sciences’’ (in Hungarian), Minerva, 
Vol. I (1922). 


‘This was called the ‘‘Millennium history’’ be- 
cause it was published at a time when the country 
was celebrating the thousand-year anniversary of 
the conquest of Hungary by the Magyars, set at 
A.D. 896. The best parts of it were written by 
Henrik Marczali and Ign4c Acsddy (see below). 
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identified the nation with liberty—a practice 
followed everywhere in central Europe. 

This concept was called the “lay” interpreta- 
tion of history, the word “lay” expressing not 
only a contrast to earlier theological concepts 
but even to a greater extent the contempt later 
critics felt for its unscientific nature. By the 
turn of the céntury this concept overshadowed 
all the other contemporary trends in histori- 
ography. Institutions and university chairs 
passed into the hands of politician-historians, 
devotees of the lay concept, who did not con- 
tinue the scientific work of the positivists. They 
busied themselves in adjusting history to cur- 
rent political needs and failed to maintain con- 
tact with the development of Western scholar- 
ship.® 

During this period of so-called “decadence” 
(ca. 1890-1920), among the historians enjoying 
position and influence, only Henrik Marczali 
(1856-1940) fought against national isolation. 
Calling himself the pupil of Georg Waitz, 
Wilhelm Wattenbach, and Gabriel Monod, he 
stood for continued co-operation with the 
foreign schools; furthermore, his seminar at 
Budapest University was the center of the study 
of sources. Marczali was the most prolific 
Hungarian historian, the finest exponent of sci- 
entific historical writing.® 

The period of decadence, however, was not 
altogether decadent. Under the noisy surface 
dominated by the lay concept, the silent work of 
the scholars continued. 

Historical criticism was one of the cherished 
tendencies among the serious scholars. German 
positivism was rejected for being bogged down 
in sheer recording of facts. The more “spiritual” 
positivism of Herbert Spencer and Auguste 
Comte was followed instead. Among the expo- 
nents of historical criticism, K4roly Taganyi 
(1858-1924) had a decisive influence. Although 


* Typical representatives of the politician-his- 
torian were Kéim4n Thaly (1839-1909), an able 
organizer and founder of the Historical Society; 
Alad4r Ballagi (1853-1928); and Guszt4v Beksics 
(1847-1906). 


* MarczALl’s History of Hungary (in Hungarian) 
(Budapest, 1911) was a basic work on the political 
history of the country. Outstanding among his many 
monographs were Hungary in the eighteenth century 
(Cambridge, 1910) and Ungarische Verfassungs- 
geschichte (Tiibingen, 1910). He also edited the 
twelve-volume Illustrated world history, the great 
collective work of the universal historians in pre- 
war Hungary. 
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Taganyi never held a professorial chair, the 


younger generation regarded him as their 


teacher and master. He specialized in the social 
and economic problems of medieval Hungary, 
depicting also the analogous developments and 


relationships among the Hungarian, Germanic, 
and Slavic peoples. Among other things, Tag4- 
nyi established the fact that Hungary did not 
experience feudalism proper but adapted many 
feudal social forms, as did other nations living 
outside the truly feudal area of Europe.’ 

lagdnyi together with Ign4c Acsady (1854 
1906) founded Hungarian economic history. 
Acsddy specialized in the period of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
and his History of the Hungarian system of serf- 
dom (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1908) was the 
first of its kind. Though written with some of 
the democratic bias of the twentieth century, 
it is a remarkable synthesis, and so is his History 
of the Hungarian empire (in Hungarian) (Buda- 
pest, 1903-4). Sandor Takats (1860-1932) also 
made a valuable contribution with his studies 
concerning the economic and social conditions 
during the Turkish occupation (1526-1686). 

Also active in the field of historical criticism 
was Lajos Thalléczy (1854-1916), who ex- 
tended the scope of Hungarian historiography 
to include the Balkans. He founded the oriental 
or Balkan commission at the academy and con- 
tinued the pioneer work of the statesman-his- 
torian Béni KAllay (1839-1903), a Hungarian 
expert on the Eastern question and Serbian 
history.* 

Another, rather isolated, group consisted of 
the radicals who followed to varving extents 
the theories of historical materialism; their 
interest was focused on the social and minority 
problems, the two neglected aspects of both the 
past and the present. Grouped around the re- 
view Hussadik szdzad [Twentieth century] 
(1901-19), they were the extreme antithesis of 
everything that contemporary Hungary stood 
for. Well trained in Western sociology, they ap- 
plied Western standards of measurement to 
Hungary. Their conclusions, pointing out as 

? Taganyi'’s chief works are available also in 
German; see K. TaGAnyt, Lebende Rechtsgewokn- 
heiten und thre Sammlungen in Ungarn (“Un- 
garische Bibliothek,’’ Ser. 1, No. 3 [Berlin, 1922]). 

*Rumanian history was studied by Benedek 
Jancs6 (1854-1930). Endre Veress (1868 ) edited 
the ‘‘Fontes rerum Transylvanicarum.’’ The Slovak 
problem found its first student in Lajos Steier 
(1885-1942 
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they did the backwardness of the country, made 
them unpopular. Their bitterness, as well as the 
bitterness against them, was aggravated after 
the failure of the democratic experiment in 
1918-19; sooner or later they were all forced 
to emigrate. 

Oszk&r Jaszi (1875——-), who became profes- 
sor at Oberlin College in 1925, was the leading 
spirit of this group. The wide range of his 
scholarly works covered the nationality prob- 
lem, the miscarried revolution, and the fall of 
the Habsburg empire. Bitter political experi- 
ences did not undermine JAszi’s striving for ob- 
jectivity. His recent analyses offer not only a 
clear historical presentation of the Danubian 
problems, concerning which much has been 
written from a propaganda viewpoint, but also 
a lucid sociological evaluation of the present 
confused situation.* Ervin Szab6é (1877-1918), 
another illustrious representative of the radical 
group, wrote with mature historical sense.!® 
Jézsef Diner-Dénes (1857-1937) applied to the 
fullest measure historical materialism." An 
outstanding member of this group was Rusztem 
Vambéry (1872-1948), a sociologist of interna- 
tional fame, whose last historical work, how- 
ever, was a rather unfortunate exhibition of 
personal grudge.” 

Among the historians working in silence 
after the turn of the century, some followed the 
German currents known under the name of 
Geistesgeschichte. Wilhelm Dilthey, Gustav 
Schmoller, Georg von Below, Karl Lamprecht, 
Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, and Werner Som- 
bart were their models. The excesses, however, 
of the German school were checked in its 
Hungarian version. The Hungarian name, 
Szellemtérténet, meaning “intellectual history,” 
or “history of ideas” was a rather happy mix- 

* Jaszi’s chief works are: The formation of the 
national slates and the nationality problem (in Hun- 
garian) (Budapest, 1912); Revolution and counter- 
revolution in Hungary (London, 1924); The dissolu- 
tion of tie Habsburg monarchy (Chicago, 1929). 
Among his recent works, outstanding is Danubia: 
old and new (reprinted from Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. XCIII, No. 1 
[1948]). 

1° Ervin SzaB6, Social and party struggles during 
the Hungarian revolution, 1848-1849 (in Hungarian) 
(Vienna, 1921). 

4 Joseph Diner-DéNes, La Hongrie: Oligarchie 

nation— peuple (Paris, 1927). 

 Rustem VAmBtry, Hungary: to be or not to 
be (New York, 1946) 
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ture of French- and English-inspired historical 
criticism and German Geistesgeschichte. In other 
words, the new school, though German in name, 
was essentially a Hungarian phenomenon. It 
became all-powerful in the period between the 
two World Wars (1919-39). 

According to the new school, the task of the 
historian is not just to establish the facts but to 
penetrate into the spiritual background of the 
facts. Human history, said Gyula Szekfii, who 
first applied Geistesgeschichte, is the history of 
the human soul. The spiritual approach en- 
couraged the historians to reconstruct the ideas 
of the past and evaluate the facts in the spirit of 
the times when they occurred. As Elemér 
MAlyusz, the best social historian of the post- 
war period, expressed it: It is the Weltan- 
schauung which is to be properly understood. 
He even proposed that the new school be called 
“history of the Weltanschauung.’””™ 

The favorite slogan of the new historians was 
“synthesis.” They wanted to re-create the past 
in its fulness. They rejected the romanticism 
of the national-liberals, held insufficient the 
rigid fact-finding methods of the sciéntific- 
positivists, detested the narrow-mindedness of 
the lay conception, and condemned the radicals, 
both for their ahistorism and their disregard of 
Hungarian peculiarities. Their work began in 
times of stress; the lost war and its conse- 
quences left Hungary in a desolate situation. 
Nevertheless, thanks to the sympathetic under- 
standing of an able minister of education, 
Count Kuno Klebelsberg (1873-1932), and the 
enthusiasm of the :cholars, the disrupted organ- 
izations of the fs orlans were rapidly rebuilt. 
Klebelsberg’s aims were primarily political—he 
launched the haughty and unfounded slogan of 
“Magyar cultural superiority’—but the his- 
torical sciences benefited from his interest in 
culture. 

The Historical Society assumed the responsi- 
bility for the editing of sources, with the pub- 
lication beginning in 1923 of the ‘Fontes his- 
toriae Hungaricae aevi recentioris, 1686-1918.” 
The huge volumes of the “Fontes,” with exact 


For the credo of the new school see Balint 
Homan, ‘‘The road of history,’”’ and Gyula Szexrt, 
‘Political historiography,’’ both in Hémawn (ed.), 
New ways of Hungarian historiography (in Hun- 
garian) (Budapest, 1932), pp. 7-53, and 397-445, 
respectively. Cf. J. BarTHA, ‘‘Spirit, spiritual sci- 
ence, spiritual history’’ (in Hungarian), Athenaeum, 
Vol. XVII (1931), considered one of the most im- 
portant studies on Geistesgeschichte in Hungary. 
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reproduction of the sources and scientific com- 
mentaries, were justly regarded as the pride of 
Hungarian historiography. Another important 
venture of the society, the Manual of Hungarian 
historical sciences (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 
1923), standardized the methods of research. A 
new society and review, calied Minerva, was 
founded by the new school (1922). Foreign con- 
tact was established in the résearch institutions 
at Vienna, Rome, Berlin, Paris, Warsaw, and 
also by means of the following foreign-language 
periodicals: Corvina (1920), Ungarische Jakr- 
biicher (1920), Revue des études hongroises (1923), 
Archivum Europae centro-orientalis (1935), 
Revue d'histoire comparée, nouvelle série (1943). 

With an organization relatively better de 
veloped than that of many greater nations, 
Hungarian historiography after the first World 
War was pursuing a double objective: special- 
ization and synthesis. That specialization in the 
cultural-intellectual field was especially de- 
tailed and successful would seem obvious for a 
trend which stressed the importance of ideas. 
But in the neglected areas of economic and 
social relations the work of the specialists was 
also significant. 

The representative work of the new school 
was the Hungarian history,’* the ancient and 
medieval part written by Balint Héman (Vols. 
I-II), the modern by Gyula Szekfii (Vols. 
III-V).* Written in a brilliant style, it was a 
tremendous success; approximately nine thou- 
sand copies of it were sold in a country with a 
population of 9,000,000. It was a synthesis of 
the labor of more than one generation, the first 
work which integrated the political, cultural, 
social, and economic aspects of the past into 
one great picture." Héman and Szekfii por- 
trayed—by scientific and not ideological argu- 
ment—the history of the multi-national Hun- 


“Tn Hungarian (ist ed. in 8 vols.; Budapest, 
1928-34; 2d and 3d eds. in 5 vols.; 1935-36). 


% The bibliographical notes of the Hungarian 
history offer the most complete list as well as a 
critical evaluation of practially every work of im- 
portance written on Hungarian history. 


“Shorter syntheses of Hungarian history 
were given by Ferenc EckHart (see below), A 
short history of the Hungarian people (London, 
1931); S4ndor Domanovszky (see below), Die Ge- 
schichte Ungarns (Munich, 1923); Mikl6s AszTaLos 
(1899———-) and Sdndor Pethd (1885-1939), History 
of the Hungarian nation (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 
1933); George BALANyYI (1886——), The history 
of Hungary (Budapest, 1930); Count Paul TeLexr 
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garian state as showing distinctive marks of the 
Magyar nation and possessing organic ties with 
the Christian-Germanic, i.e., central! European, 
brand of Western civilization. Szekfii’s narra- 
tive ends with 1914; the ensuing chapters were 
written but kept in manuscript. An English 
translation was in preparation, but the second 
World War halted its publication. 

Gyula Szekfii (1883 ) was the dominant 
figure of Hungarian historiography in the 
period between the two World Wars. His first 
synthesis of Hungarian history, written during 
the first World War," already clearly set forth 
his national-Christian concept, which, often 
linked with the so-called “Christian-national” 
trend of the postwar reactionary regime of 
Admiral Horthy, was branded as Catholic, pro- 
Habsburg, and antiliberal. 

It is true that Szekfii rehabilitated the 
royalists and Catholics whose real historical 
value was degraded by the lay concept. More- 
over, Szekfii, as well as the entire historiography 
of postwar independent Hungary was more 
dualistic in spirit than the historiography of the 
prewar period, when Hungary was a partner of 
the Dual Monarchy. But this more often re- 
flected the historical realism of the new school 


than its political conformism with the counter- 
revolutionary regime. The historians, of course, 
could not escape the effects of the oppressive po- 
litical climate in which they lived and worked. 
Discussion of the postwar period in Hungary 
was possible only on condition of sacrificing 


(1879-1941), The evolution of Hungary and its place 
. in European history (New York, 1923); Dominic G. 
KosAry (see below), A history of Hungary (Cleve- 
land and New York, 1941) 


7 Julius Szexrt!, Der Staat Ungarn (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1918; in Hungarian: Gyula Szexrt, The 
biography of the Hungarian state (Budapest, 1920). 
In addition to the volumes of the Hungarian history, 
discussed above, Szekfii dealt with the recent 
period, with a quasi-sociological approach, both in 
his Three generations, a popular work which strongly 
influenced the new generation (in Hungarian) 
(Budapest, 1920; enlarged under the title Three 
generations and after |1935]), and After the revolution 
(in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1947). His other chief 
works are: Rékécsi in exile, 1715-35, branded as 
antinational when published (in Hungarian) 
(Budapest, 1913); Gabriel Bethlen (in Hungarian) 
(1929). Szekfii greatly encouraged the study of 
minority nationality problems; his own studies in 
this field were collected in State and nation (in 
Hungarian) (Budapest, 1942); in French: Etat et 
nation (Paris, 1945) 
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scholarly integrity. (Nor did the neighbors of 
Hungary—Czechoslovakia, Romania, Yugo- 
permit a critical treatment of the his- 
tory of the new postwar states.) In Hungary 
the discussion of the prewar past, however, was 
free, and the results of the new 
Hungarian historiography in this field were un- 
deniable. 

Szekfii’s much criticized ‘“antiliberalism” 
consisted mainly in the exposure of liberalism’s 
failure to live up to its own ideals. Liberalism’s 
drifting away from its spiritual sources and 
devoting itself to egotistic materialism was, in 
Szekfii’s view, a world-wide phenomenon and 
one of the principal causes of the crisis of de- 
mocracy. His severe but constructive criticism 
of Hungarian social conditions made him popu- 
lar with both the enlightened conservatives and 
the progressive democrats. He supported the 
conservative policies of Count Stephen Bethlen 
(1874-1948) and was editor of Magyar ssemle 
{Hungarian review!, a prominent politico- 
sociological monthly sponsored by Bethlen 
During the second World War Szekfii became 
the rallying point of spiritual resistance. He 
edited What is Magyar? (in Hungarian) (Buda- 
pest, 1939), a collective work of Hungarian 
scholarship presenting a challenge to totali- 
tarianism on the eve of Hungary’s entrance into 
the war on the side of Germany (1941). Until 
the German occupation of Hungary (1944) he 
was editorial writer for the anti-Nazi daily, 
Magyar nemszet (Hungarian nation]. After spend- 
ing a year of German occupation in hiding, 
Szekfii became in 1946 democratic Hungary’s 
first envoy to Moscow. In his latest book, 
After the revolution (1947), written partly in 
Moscow, he is at his best in describing the in- 
glorious end of the old regime; but his analysis 
of Russian communism, corroborating the 
views of the “red dean,” Hewlett Johnson, 
whom he cites with approval, was a grave dis- 
appointment to his old friends and adherents. 
In 1948 Szekfii resigned his post in Moscow 
and returned to his professorial chair at Buda- 
pest University. 

The career of the coauthor of the Hungarian 
history was very different. Balint Héman (1885— 
1951) died while serving a life-term, convicted 
as a war criminal for his wartime collaboration 
as minister of education and leader of pro-Nazi 
political movements. Héman’s political views 
were by no means characteristic of a group or 
fraction among the Hungarian historians. They 
were solidly anti-Nazi. H6man’s case was rather 


slavia 


’ 


scientific 
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an isolated one."* The circumstances, however, 
that Héman was a convicted war criminal 
cannot alter the fact that he was the great me- 
dieval historian of the new school. He started— 
like most of the members of the new school-- 
as an advocate of historical criticism. He wrote 
many important monographs besides the great 
synthesis presented in the Hungarian history 
and was an efficient organizer and editor.'* 
Specialization brought substantial results in 
the study of the different periods. Ancient his- 
tory was explored by the exemplary teamwork 
of historians, archeologists, anthropologists, 
ethnographers, and linguists.%* A valuable con- 
tribution was made to the exploration of 
the middle ages by S&ndor Domanovszky 
(1877——-); many results of his profound 
studies were incorporated into the Hungarian 
history by Héman.™ Other important medieval 
researchers were Istvan Miskolczy (1881——) 
and, among the younger historians, Jézsef Deér 
(1902——) and Péter Vaczy (1904———).” 
Elemér MAlyusz (1898——-) did outstanding 
work with his studies of both medieval and 


18 Another isolated victim of Nazi influence was 
Odén MAnAstr (1898——-), author of A sincere his- 
tory of the Hungarian nation (in Hungarian) (Buda- 
pest, 1937), who was sentenced to forced labor. 


19 H6man’s chief works were: Towns in Hungary 
under the Ar pdds (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1908); 
History of Hungarian money, 1000-1325 (in Hun- 
garian) (Budapest, 1916); Financial and economic 
policy of Hungary under Charles Robert, 1308-42 
(in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1921); Settlement of 
the Hungarians (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1923); 
King Stephen the saint (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 
1939); “Hungary, 1301-1490’’ in the Cambridge 
medieval history, Vol. VIII (1932), chap. xix. 

2 Gyula Németh (1870——), The formation of 
the Hungarian people (in Hungarian), (Budapest, 
1930); Atilla and his Huns (in Hungarian) (Buda- 
pest, 1941); see also the works of Count Istvén 
Zichy (1879-——-), Janos Melich (1872), Zoltan 
Gombocz (1877-1935), K4roly Visky (1883——) 
Lajos Bartucz (1885——), and Istv4n Kniezsa 
(1898——). 

21 Domanovszky edited two volumes on the His- 
tory of Hungarian culture, Vol. 1, The middle ages, 
and Vol. II, Hungarian Renaissance (in Hungarian) 
(Budapest, n.d.). 

' Their chief works are: Istvan Musko.czy, 
Hungary in the age of the Anjous, 1308-1386 (in 
Hungarian) (Budapest, 1923); Joseph Der, 
Heidnisches und Christliches in der altungarischen 
Monarchie (Szeged, 1934); Peter VAczy, Die 
erste Epoche des ungarischen Kénigtums (Pécs, 
1935). 
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modern times. He clarified many problems of 
the medieval minorities, although his main in- 
terest was in the bourgeoisie.» He maintained 
that the bourgeosie was the prisoner of the 
nobility until the end of the nineteenth century. 
MAlyusz, a Protestant, was often out of step 
with the new school, and his criticism of 
catholicism, Habsburgs, and nobles was decried 
by Szekfii as “ahistoric antipathy.” 

Among the students of modern times, Ferenc 
Eckhart (1885——-) explored economic prob- 
lems.** Imre Lukinich (1880-———) widened the 
horizon of Hungarian historiography with im- 
portant studies concerning relations with 
Hungary’s neighbors, especially Romania.™ 
Jené Horvath (1881——) excelled with 
studies on foreign relations.% Guszt4v Gratz 
(1875-1946) in his monograph, The age of dual- 
ism, 1867-1918 (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 
1934), produced the long-awaited pragmatic 
work on the period of Ausgleich. Gratz, a 
liberal statesman-historian, had ready in manu- 
script the history of Hungary between the 
two World Wars, but after his return from a 
German concentration camp in 1945 he looked 
in vain for a publisher. 

Istvan Szab6 (1898———) specialized in the 
study of the peasantry;?’ with firm historical 
sense he maintained a scientific point of view in 
treating the sorry plight of the peasants. 

Less scientific was the approach of the so- 
called “village explorers,” a group of progressive 


%Elemér Mélyusz, ‘‘Geschichte des Biirger- 
tums in Ungarn,’’ Vierteljahrschrift fur Sosial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Vol. XX (1928). He has also 
written a biography, Matthias Corvinus (in the series 
‘Menschen die Geschichte machten,’’ ed. Peter 
Richard RoHDEN and Georg Ostrocorsky, Vol. II); 
outstanding is his Development of the County Tur 6cs 
(in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1922). 

“Ferenc EcKHART, Economic policy of the 
Vienna court in Hungary under Maria Theresa (in 
Hungarian) (Budapest, 1922). 

* Imre Luxinicu, Territorial changes of Transyl- 
vania (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1918); he pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Fontes’’ series, History of the Peace 
of Szatmdér 1711 (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1928); 
edited the Mohdcs memorial (in Hungarian) (Buda- 
pest, 1926), and the Matthias Corvinus memorial 
(in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1940). 

*Jend HorvArn, Hungarian diplomacy, 
1815-1918 (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1928); The 
diplomacy of the Arpdds, 1101-1250 (in Hungarian) 
(Budapest, 1931). 

27 Istvan SzaB6, History of the Hungarian peas- 
antry (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1940). 
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writers, poets, and folklorists, who in the 
thirties with great courage exposed the social 
ills of Hungary and made frequent excursions 
into the past. Prominent among them were 
Gyula Ilyés, Imre Kovacs, Zoltan Szab6, Géza 
Féja, Ferenc Erdei, Gyula Ortutay, none of 
them trained historians.” 

Among the younger historians, outstanding 
were the scholarly works of Domokos Koséry 
(1913 ), whose latest studies dealt with 
Kossuth.** Gyula Mérei (1911——) made valu- 
able contributions to the understanding of the 
social and political background of the nine- 
teenth century. Kélm4an Benda (1913——) 
covered both medieval and modern periods; 
and many other historians, trained in the “‘new 
school,”’ undertook with great skill the detailed 
examination of the past—sometimes so detailed, 
that, as Szekfii once put it, the more general 
explorer of the past had “to pull himself to- 
gether” to follow them." In the period between 
the two wars the study of the minority national- 
ity questions was growing and becoming more 
realistic, Several volumes of the “Fontes” were 
devoted to a documented history of the Croat, 
Serb, and Slovak questions, with emphasis on 
the revolutionary period of 1848-49. Growing 
interest was shown toward the modern minority 


problems by the younger historians. Transyl- 
vania was studied by L4szl6 Makai (1910-——), 


Elekes (1913 ), and L&szl6é GAldi 
(1910 )}; Czechoslovakia by Lajos Gogoldk 
(1910 ); the south Slav question by Laszl6é 
Hadrovics (1912 ). It should be noted here 
that, until the advent of naziism, the German 
problem did not constitute a minority problem 
par in Hungary; the Germans, 
peasant-settlers and city-dwellers of historic 
Hungary, were given ample treatment by a 
number of general historians. 

The art and literary historians contributed 
much to the synthesis of the new school. Tibor 
Gerevich (1882 ) was one of the real build- 


Lajos 


excellence 


* See Géza IsrvAnyi, ‘Peoples historiography”’ 
Hungarian), Magyar ssemle, Vol. XXXVII, 
1 (1939) 


(in 
No 

* Domokos KosAry. Kossuth in the age of reform 
(in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1946) 

* Gyula Meret, Political party programs, 1867- 
1914 (in Hungarian) (Budapest, 1934); The agri- 
cultural and agrarian society, 1790-1848 (in Hun- 
garian) (Budapest, 1948) 

(in 
(1940), 


memorial’’ 


XXXVIII 


‘Matthias 
szemle, 


* Gvula 
Hungarian), 
612 


Szexrt, 
Mag yar 
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ers of Hungarian Geistesgeschichie; his major 
contribution was the reappraisal of medieval 
Hungarian art." Antal Hekler (1882-1939), the 
other leading art historian, was an authority on 
the Hungarian Baroque. Among the literary 
historians the most important figures were: 
Janos Horvath (1878——), Tivadar Thiene- 
mann (1890———), Sandor Eckhardt (1890——), 
Jézsef Huszti (1887—s—), Gyula Farkas 
_ (1894), Béla PukAnszky (1895-——), and 
Jené Pintér (1881-1940), author of the scholar- 
ly, precise, ten-volume Hungarian literary his- 
tory. The American student will find extremely 
valuable the illuminating essays on Hungarian 
literature by Joseph Reményi (1891——), pro- 
fessor of comparative literature at Western Re- 
serve University. 

There were some first-class historians who 
specialized in universal history, ancient, medi- 
eval, or modern, such as K4roly Kerényi 
(1897——-), Andras Alféldi (1895———), Gyu- 
la Moravesik (1892——), Istvan Hajnal 
(1892-——), and Antal Balla (1886——). A 
four-volume Universal history, edited by Balint 
Héman, Gyuia Szekfii, and Karoly Kerényi (in 
Hungarian) (Budapest, n.d.), was the repre- 
sentative work of the world historians 

The aftermath of the second World War 
threw Hungary into the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. In 1947 Hungarian historiography was 
described by an American expert on central 
European affairs as “iconoclastic, partisan, and 
dialectical,’ by which he meant that it was 
rebelling against the trend between the two 
World Wars and emphasizing the importance 
of historic Russia and the Soviet Union. He 
cited as a prime example of Marxist revaluation 
of Hungarian history, the work of the Com- 
munist Erik Molnar (1894 ),, History of 
Hungarian society from antiquity to the age of 
the p ors (in Hungarian) (rev. ed.; Budapest, 
1945; first published in 1942-43). Molnar, who 
achieved prominence after 1945, maintained 
that “knowledge of the law of social mechanism 
and evolution . . . makes it possible to arrive at 
unknown historical facts from known ones.” 
Thus, for instance, he came to the conclusion 
that “Géza and his son St. Stephen are the first 
great revolutionaries in Hungarian history.””* 

"Tibor GEREVICH, 
(Rome, 1929). 

33 Leslie C. Trmany, ‘‘Post-Armistice Hungarian 
historiography”’ (in manuscript) ; the bibliographical 
part of the study was published in American Slavic 
and east European review, V1 (May, 1947), 158-78. 


L’arte antica ungherese 
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The Iron Curtain has sealed off Hungary 
completely from the West, and Hungarian 
historiography has been separated from its tra- 
ditional Western ties.** The local political scene 

-the other traditional factor in shaping 
Hungarian historiography—changed in a way 
which makes the influence of politics greater 
than ever before. The institutions of the his- 
torians gradually passed under the control of 
the Communists. Erzsébet Andics (1902——), 
the new president of the Historical Society and 
thus far an unknown historian, assuming her 
post in 1949, denounced the old historiography 
as being a servant of the ruling classes.* A 
strange accusation, indeed, coming from the 
representative of the Communist party, which 
causes sciences to serve the rulers on an un- 
precedented scale. As a matter of fact, the ap- 
proach of the new school—which today might 
well be called ‘‘old’’—was conservative and na- 
tional. Its synthesis cannot be considered defi- 
nite in every respect. But it achieved a very 
high scientific level and has shown a growing 
sense of realism and objectivity. 

It is too early to sum up the results of the 
Communist trend. The “five-year plan of the 
historians” pledged the exploration of the neg- 
lected fields and the revision of distortions. No 


doubt, there are neglected fields—especially in 
the economic, social, minority, and internation- 


44 The open Communist domination of the coun- 
try dates from the coup d’état in May, 1947. 


3 Erzsébet Anpics, ‘‘Some problems of Hun- 
garian historiography’’ (in Hungarian), Forum, 
May, 1949. 
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al domain; and there are distortions favoring 
the former ruling classes. But it is highly im- 
probable that Communist historiography, with 
its prejudices and denial of the freedom of sci- 
entific research, will be able to fill these gaps.” 

The English-speaking student is further 
referred to the book reviews and occasional! 
comments on Hungarian historiography, pub- 
lished in such periodicals as the American Slavic 
and eastern European review, Journal of central 
European affairs, Journal of modern history 
(in 1952 still under the heading ‘‘Austria- 
Hungary”), Slavonic and east European review. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


* Supplemental references follow: Tibor BARATH, 
“L’histoire en Hongrie 1867-1935,’’ Revue historique, 
CLXXVII (1936), 84-144, 595-644; CLXXVIII 
(1936), 25-74. Detailed history of Hungarian his 
toriography. Probably the most valuable source of 
information, in any language, on the period 1867- 
1935. No study of similar scope is available in 
English. Dominic KosAry, ‘Gabriel Bethlen, 
Transylvania in the XVIIth century,’’ Slavonic 
review, XVII (1938), 162-73. In this study of the 
seventeenth-century Transylvania, the author 
summarizes the treatment of the problem by the 
new Hungarian historiography. Imre LuKrnicna, 
Les éditions des sources de l'histoire hongroise 1854- 
1930 (Budapest, 1930). List of source editions with 
short commentaries. Zoltan Macyary (ed.), Die 
Entstehung einer internationalen Wissenschafts- 
politik: Die Lage der ungarischen Wissenschafts- 
politik (Leipzig, 1932). Collective work on the state 
of Hungarian sciences, including historiography. 
James Westfall THompson, History of historical 
writing (New York, 1942), II, 639-41. A sketch 
of Hungarian historiography brought up to Mar- 
czali. 











TEN LETTERS TO EDMUND BURKE FROM THE FRENCH 
TRANSLATOR OF THE REFLECTIONS ON THE 
REVOLUTION IN FRANCE' 


HANS A. SCHMITT AND JOHN C. WESTON, JR. 


NE evening in September 1792 
James Boswell met a M. Du- 
pont, who he understood was 
the Frenchman to whom Edmund Burke 
addressed his celebrated pamphlet-letter, 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
published two years before.? Boswell was 
mistaken, for he met the French trans- 
lator of that work, not the person 
addressed in it; but he made the same 
mistake which until recently ail students 
of Burke have made, that is, of confusing 
or equating the two persons.’ A printing 
of the ten letters from the translator, 
Pierre-Gaéton Dupont, to Burke will 
help correct these errors and tell the 
story of the publication of the French 
edition of the Reflections. The letters 
have an additional! interest, for, appar- 
ently at Burke’s request, Dupont con- 
tinued to write, informing him of po- 
litical events in France, after the demand 
for the Reflections had died down. 
Pierre-Gaéton Dupont, the son of 
' All these letters, except the fourth, dated Febru- 
ary 21, 1791, belong to Captain Thomas Wentworth- 
Fitzwilliam, of Milton, Petersbourgh, by whose kind 
permission we print them. They are now in the 
Northamptonshire Record Society. For permission 
to print the February letter, which is now in the 


Shefheld Public Library, we thank its owner, Eric 
Spencer, Earl Fitzwilliam 


* Geoffrey Scort and F. A. Porr.e (eds.), Private 
papers of James Boswell from Malahide castle (New 
York, 1934), XVII, 146 


*T. W. CopeLann, Our eminent friend Edmund 
Burke (New Haven, 1949), pp. 205-10, discusses 
these errors at length. We are much indebted to this 
book and also to Professor Copeland’s valuable 
assistance in the preparation of these letters for 
publication. 


Laurent Octave Dupont, the intendant 
of the Ecole militaire, was born in Paris 
in the year 1759 or 1760. He became 
conseiller at the Parlement‘ and in 1788 
or 1789 was sent to England to study the 
organization of the jury. Here he met 
Burke, probably through Burke’s son, 
Richard, who was practicing law in Lon- 
don about this time.® He was still in 
England when the Bastille was de- 
stroyed. By the beginnjng of the next 
month, Burke was moving toward his 
final opinion of violent aversion to the 
Revolution.* By the end of the year 
Burke had made up his mind,’ and on 
February 9, 1790 he made his first public 
pronouncement of his opinions during 
the army estimates debate.* Within a 
week the public was informed that 
Burke’s forthcoming pamphlet on French 
affairs was in the press, and, by the 

‘All information about Dupont, unless other- 
wise noted, comes from P. Mantovx, “‘A qui furent 
addressées les ‘Réflexions sur la Révolution fran- 
caise’ de Burke,’’ La Révolution francaise, LXXXV 
(1932), 10-11. 

* COPELAND, p. 206. 


* Letter to the Earl of Charlemont, Aug. 9, 1789 
(F. Harpy, Memoirs of the political and private life 
of James Caulfield, earl of Charlemont (London, 
1812], II, 220). 


7 J. P. Grison (ed.), Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke and William Windham (Cambridge, 1910), 
pp. 20-21; Charles Wriurams, Earl Fitzwituiam, 
and Richard Bourke (eds.), Correspondence of the 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke (London, 1844), 
III, 102-21, hereafter referred to as ‘‘Correspond- 
ence.”’ 


*The works of the Right Honorable Edmund 


Burke (London: Rohn’s Standard Library, 1887), 
III, 269-81, hereafter cited as ‘‘Works.”” 
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nineteenth, Burke’s friend, Philip Fran- 
cis, had read the proof sheets of at least 
one-third of the work.* The Reflections 
was put.on sale on November 1, 1790. 
About one week earlier, if we can believe 
M’Cormick, Burke’s earliest biographer, 
Dupont was working on the translation 
at Lord Rivers’ house in London." Be- 
tween that time and November 29, 1790, 
about a month later, Dupont had to 
finish his translation, return to France, 
retouch his manuscript from the altered 
London third edition, which had ap- 
peared on the twentieth, and print his 
Paris edition. But this is best told by the 
letters themselves. 

Of these ten letters, the first four deal 
almost exclusively with problems per- 
taining to the translating of the Reflec- 
tions and include some interesting, 
though uncorroborated, assertions that 
the municipality of Paris assisted Du- 
pont by protecting this translation from 
literary pirates (Letter II). The remain- 
ing six are commentaries of varying 
length on the contemporary political 
scene, covering the period from late May 
to early August 1791. Dupont re-creates 
well the excitement attending the flight 
to Varennes, and his account of the re- 
turn to Paris (Letter VII) varies sig- 
nificantly from the contemporaneous ac 
counts commonly quoted. Letter IX was 
written four days after the massacre of 
the Marsfield, while the last epistle 
briefly sketches the situation of the royal 
family, as seen by Dupont, in the month 
before the acceptance of the constitution 
by the king. 

These are the vivid accounts of a bitter- 
ly partisan observer. Mirabeau is ‘‘ce 


* Correspondence, III, 128-32. 


1©C. M’Cormick, Memoirs of Edmund Burke 
(London, 1797), p. 339n. Dupont’s acquaintance 
with Lord Rivers is confirmed below in Letter V. 
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monstre”’ and Bailly a greedy function- 
ary who suffers the abuses of a hostile 
populace for the sake of material gain. 
On the other hand, Dupont deplored 
that weakness of Louis XVI which, in 
his opinion, made the king an accessory 
to the Revolution. Each humiliation of 
the crown outraged Dupont, “for in the 
hand of the king everything which serves 
to protect and preserve his honor is 
legitimate.’"’ Since Louis XVI did 
nothing to “protect and preserve’ his 
regime, the counterrevolution became a 
necessity dictated not only by the inter- 
ests of those who had a stake in the 
old system but by the public interest 
as well. Burke’s correspondent specu- 
lated at length about the possibilities of 
such a counterrevolution. The fears of 
invasion circulating in Paris in the 
weeks preceding the flight to Varennes 
were a source of hope to him. His belief 
in the imminence of a European coalition 
to put down the revolution is expressed 
at length in the fifth letter, written on 
May 29, 1791. He did not know, of 
course, that two months before, on 
March 29, Count Mercy had written to 
Marie Antoinette on the same subject: 
“,.. without the prelude of a great 
internal effort, no foreign attempt [at 
intervention] can be effective, especially 
in view of the present political state of 
Europe.” The truth eventually turned 
out to be somewhere between these two 
views. In May 1791 the foundations 
of the Austro-Prussian alliance of the 
following year were yet to be laid, and 
a general European coalition was a 
long way off. But the escape of the 
royal family, the concern of Leopold 
II for his sister, and the growing 


't See below, Letter V. 


% Alfred Ritter von ARNETH (ed.), Marie An- 
toinette, Joseph II., und Leopold I]. Ihr Briefwechsel 
(Leipzig, Paris, Vienna, 1866), p. 154. 
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fears of Frederick William II of the 
disturbing influence of French propa- 
ganda" add up to a picture far more en- 
couraging from the Bourbon viewpoint 
than Mercy’s cheerless counsel. 

In spite of his definite bias which made 
him see Jacobins and traitors even 
where there were none, Dupont was in 
the psychologically unfortunate position 
of a man who was only too aware of the 
defects of the regime whose partisan he 
was. These doubts, expressed particular- 
ly in the eighth letter, add to the human 
value of these documents. Seeing his world 
crumble around him, perceiving that 
its fate was probably deserved, desirous 
of leaving France but prevented from 
doing so by the mortal illness of his 
sister, such was the situation of Pierre- 
Gaéton Dupont while he completed the 
translation of the Reflections and com- 
posed these letters to Burke. As we read 
the outpourings of this Frenchman 
about to become a refugee, we are re- 
minded that here is an early example of 
a species of misery even better known to 
the twentieth than it was to the eight- 
eenth century. 

LETTER I 

[We have retained Dupont’s spelling 
but have normalized the capitalization 
and occasionally changed his punctua- 
tion where it seemed necessary for the 
sake of clarity.] 


Monsieur Pierre-Gatton Dupont to Ed- 
mund Burke, ante 27 October 1790 


Monsievur"* 
Je ne puis m’empécher de vous prier 
de jetter un coup d’ail page 201, sur le 
“Wilhelm Ltprxe, ‘Friedrich Wilhelm II. 
und die revolutionire Propaganda,” Forschungen 
sur brandenburgischen und preussischen Geschichte, 
XLIV (1932), 81-83 


4 This letter carries no date but is clearly post- 
marked ‘OC 27 90."" As stated in the introduction, 
Dupont was probably still in London at this time 
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portrait que vous faites de notre Henry.” 
Je désirerais savoir si vous pouvés y 
faire quelques légéres ,altérations. It is 
not on my own part a childish feeling, 
but something like justice; because I 
think, in my opinion, he has been en- 
gaged in many wars, for the greatest 
part of his life, by just causes—I admit, 
that you might not to indulge him as 
much as we commonly do in France; but 
this: “never abandoning for a moment 
any of the claims, which he made under 
the fundamental laws, nor sparing to shed 
the blood of those who opposed him etc. 
... I find this severe observation not so 
consistent with your particular opinion 
upon this man, as it could be. I check 
myself in my remark. I wanted only to 
make you sensible of my first stupefac- 
tion at the perusal of the picture. I want 
not any particular answer upon the sub- 
ject; I know, that if it is one to be done, 


‘6 This is what Burke had said: ‘‘I have observed 
the affectation, which for many years past, has 
prevailed in Paris even to a degree perfectly childish, 
of idolizing the memory of your Henry the Fourth. 
If anything could put one out of humour with that 
ornament of kingly character, it would be this over- 
done style of insidious panegyric. The persons who 
have worked this engine the most busily, are those 
who have ended their panegyrics in dethroning his 
successor and descendant; a man as good-natured, 
at the least, as Henry the Fourth; altogether as 
fond of his people; and who has done infinitely more 
to correct the ancient vices of the state than that 
great monarch did, or we are sure he ever meant 
to do. Well it is for his panegyrists that they have 
not him to deal with. For Henry of Navarre was a 
resolute, active and politic prince. He possessed 
indeed great humanity and mildness; but a hu- 
manity and mildness that never stood in the way of 
his interest. He never sought to be loved without 
putting himself first in a condition to be feared. He 
used soft language with determined conduct. He 
asserted and maintained his authority in the gross, 
and distributed his acts of concession only in the 
detail. He spent the income of his prerogative 
nobly; but he took care not to break in upon the 
capital; never abandoning for a moment any of the 
claims which he made under the fundamental laws, 
nor sparing to shed the blood of those who opposed him, 
often in the field, sometimes upon the scaffold’ 
(Works, I1, 407). 
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it would be to [sic] long for a letter,’ & I 
go on in my business with the hope I 
entertain you will attribute my sensibil- 
ity to habit & perhaps to error. Recevés 
‘assurance de mon hommage respec- 
tueux. 
LETTER II 

Monsieur Pierre-Gaéton Dupont to Ed- 
mund Burke, Tuesday, 30 November 1790 


Paris le 30 9br. 1790 
MONSIEUR 
2,500 exemplaires de la traduction ont 
été vendus depuis deux jours. L’impri- 
meur a mis son nom. Un Anglais 
envoyé de Londres avec votre traduction, 
lequel s’etait logé chés le libraire, et qui 
se fesait appeller Louis, n’a été ni 
recherché ni pendu; et ce Louis c’etait 
moi. I! y a mieux—des coquins de 


libraires, voulant contrefaire le livre, 
le jour méme o il a paru, en en 
[sic] donnant une feuille 4 imprimer dans 
ws 


6 Burke’s letter in reply was printed as an ap- 
pendix to the second Paris edition. It appeared over 
the date ‘Beaconsfield le 2 Octobre 1790,’’ which is 
obviously wrong. Burke’s copy of this reply is 
printed in Correspondence, III, 155-62, and is 
dated Oct. 28, 1790. James Prior, Memoir of the life 
and character of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
{London, 1826], I, 129-35, printed yet another form 
and dated it Jan. 2, 1791. He probably got his 
version and his date from a pamphlet printing pre- 
pared by Burke (see below, n. 42). For a fuller dis- 
cussion see COPELAND, pp. 233-44. Burke failéd to 
convince Dupont entirely. In a footnote to this 
passage in the first edition of the translation—a 
footnote which was not eliminated in subsequent 
editions—he says: ‘‘L’impression de cette édition 
se fait avec tant de précipitation, qu’il a été im- 
possible d’ajouter en note une lettre particuliére de 
"Auteur sur ce passage. On l’insérera dans une 
seconde, qui sera sans doute plus correcte et plus 
adaptée 4 la tournure du langage Francoise. On 
verra que cette lettre est un fragment de disserta- 
tion qui justifie l’opinion de l’Auteur. Elle est juste, 
sans doute, quant au caractére public de ce Prince: 
mais sur le fait particulier relatif aux vices de 
l’Etat, dont il parle ici, il parott que l'on peut recom- 
mander au Lecteur la page 33 de l'opinion de M. 
Abbé Maury, & le prier de se la rappeler’’ (Ré- 
flexions sur la révolution de France (4th ed.; Paris, 
n.d.], p. 287). We have failed to find the pamphlet 
to which Dupont refers. 
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toutes les imprimeries de Paris, L’éditeur 
qui l’a découvert, a fait mettre sa pro- 
priété sous la protection de Mr Bailly.” 
y-a-t-il rien de plus impudent? Un sous 
maire lui a donné un ordre pour saisir les 
contrefagons, partout od il les trou- 
verait, et il l’a fait.'"* Cette premiére 
édition s’est ressentie de la précipitation ; 
il s’y est glissé beaucoup de fautes'® que 
j'ai eorrigées dans la seconde. Edward*® 
remettra 6 exemplaires de celle-ci chés Mr 
votre fils, ne sachant pas od vous logés. 


‘7 Jean-Sylvain Bailly (1736-93), since July 1789 
mayor of Paris. This is the first record of his interest 
in the Reflections. From the latter part of 1790 on, 
Bailly was under increasingly heavy fire from the 
left (cf. Sigismond Lacrorx [ed.}, Actes de la Com- 
mune de Paris, 2iéme série [Paris, 1900}, 1, 668-69). 
This, together with the fact that he was the ex- 
ponent of ‘‘a limited revolution as free as possible 
from bloodshed and disturbance’ (Gene A. Bruck- 
ER, Jean-Sylvain Bailly, revolutionary mayor of 
Paris {‘‘Illinois studies in the social sciences,’’ Vol 
XXXI, No. 3 (Urbana, 1950)], p. 78), makes such 
an interest plausible. 

‘6 Dupont prints another account of this at- 
tempt to pirate his translation in the ‘‘Avertisse- 
ment du libraire’’ of the second edition, naming 
‘Le Sieur G. ... du Palais Royal’ as the man behind 
it. In the ‘‘Avertissement’’ to the third edition he 
said: ‘‘Cette troisiéme édition est beaucoup plus 
correcte que les deux premiéres; la municipalité 
ayant eu la bonté de me fournir tous les moyens de 
justice, qui peuvoient anéantir les craintes, énon- 
cées dans l’avertissement de la seconde édition, 
pour la conservation de ma propriété.’’ ‘Le Sieur 
G. ...”” might be one of three publishers operating 
at the Palais Royal in 1790; Gattey, Girardin, and 
Goujon. Only one of these, Gattey, was in business 
before the revolution (Paul DELALAIN, L’imprimerie 
etlalibrairie 2 Paris de 1789 é 1813 (Paris, n. d.], pp. 
lv, 84, 88, 90). 

‘* There were 53 errata in the first edition, printed 
immediately after the ‘Avis au lecteur,” which 
read in part: “Il y a peu d’examples d’une precipita- 
tion pareille a celle qu l’on a mise a la publication 
de cette traduction. Elle a été retouchée sur la 
troisiéme édition qui n’a paru a Londres que le 
mardi, 20 de ce mois. L’auteur ayant fait des addi- 
tions & des transpositions, il a fallu recopier le 
manuscrit, faire les changemens, & imprimer le 
tout en huit jours.”’ 

* Edward was the London bookseller of the 
French edition. The title-page reads in part: ‘Se 
trovce 4 Paris, / Chez Laurent fils, Libraire, rue de 
la Harpe. / vis a vis la rue Serpente. / Et a Londres. 
/ Chez Edward, Pall Mall, no. 102.’ 
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Croiriés vous, Monsieur, que mon 
arrivée comme Anglais, a fait une grande 
sensation. Le libraire de Mr de Calonne, 
‘dont je me suis servi,” fesait faire une 
traduction qui lui aurait couté fort chér et 
qui n’aurait absolument rien vald. J’en ai 
vii des morceaux—-c’est 4 mourir de rire. 
Le directeur de ces traducteurs (ils etaient 
3) etait votre ami Mr Reeves,” qui fait 
ici le métier d’homme de lettres et de 
révolutionaire.™ il m’a dépeché un aide 
de camp pour voir et verifier—1° si 
jetais anglais. 2° si j’apportais la 3° 
édon. 3° si la traduction etait toute faite. 
J'ai vO paraitre un grand jeune homme a 
cocarde nationale et a langage de scé- 
lérat. il causait avec le libraire; il re- 
gardait la traduction il regardait la 3° 
E:do.--moi, je ne disais pas un mot. Je 
mettais mes papiers en ordre et je dis- 
tribuais l’ouvrage aux commis—je l’en- 


tendais dire que l’on voyait bien que 
j'etais Anglais, que mon papier sentait 


l’Anglais 
Enfin, il m’a demandé si je connaissais 
Mr Reeves: qu’il etait votre ami intime, 
qu'il ne congevait pas comment vous 
aviés pa faire aussi mauvais livre; que 
vous ne lui aviés pas envoyé etc. etc. que 
Mr. Reeves ne sortait jamais que pour 
aller 4 la campagne, mais que l’on buvait 


toutes les bétises possibles. 


* Laurent published CALONNE’s De l’éat de la 
France présent et 4 venir in October of that year. 


® John Reeves (1752-1829), barrister, authority 
law clerk to the 
Board of Trade. He made two trips to the conti- 
nent in 1788 and 1789 (The annual biography & 
obituary of 1829 [London, 1830}, pp. 278-82). This 
letter is the only source of information of his where- 
abouts in 1790 as well as his friendship with Burke 
at that date 


on English law and, since 1787, 


%3 This seems strange in that Reeves, after serv- 
ing as the first chief justice of Newfoundland from 
1791 to 1792, returned to England to become the 
founder and first president of the ‘‘Association for 
preserving liberty and property against levellers and 
republicans.’’ This society was the main source of 
antirevolutionary propaganda in England (L 
Soucenet, “‘Les librairies anglaises pendant la 
révolution,”” La Kévolution francaise, XXXVIII 
{1900}, 404). 
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d’aussi bon punch chés lui qu’en Angle- 
terre, et qu'il me re¢gevrait avec plaisir 
« Mr, je suis ici pour mes affaires, et je 
ne fais pas de visittes. Mr. Burke ne m’a 
pas donné de lettres pour Mr Reeves et 
je n’ai aucun titre pour aller chés lui: 
J'éspére que je sérai bientot loin de ce 
pays-ci. » « Pourquoi donc cela Mr? Il 
n’y a que les mauvais citoyens qui le 
fuyent od qui le craignent. » Je lui ai 
répondu que j’aimais mieux ma patrie et 
je l’ai congédié aussitot. J’ai deffendu au 
libraire de me laisser monter qui que ce 
soit—j’ai bien fait, car ce Mr Reeves qui 
ne sort jamais, est venu pour me voir; il 
a repassé deux fois dans la semaine, et 
aucune fois il n’a pd me parler. 

Je suis rentré dans la maison mater- 
nelle. J’ai trouvé ma mére trés bien 
portante. Lorsqu’elle a si ma résolution, 
elle vous a bien maudit. Elle voyait déja 
sa maison pillié comme celle de Mr de 
Castries ;” elle a bien réprimandé ma téte 
obstinée, et mes résolutions que rien 
n’arréte—enfin la voila rassurée. 

Voulés vous bien me rappeller au 
souvenir de toute votre famille. Je vous 
écris une lettre bien courte; mais c’est 
aujourdhui mon premier jour de liberté. 
J'ai eu beaucoup de monde 4 voir; et 
beaucoup de lettres 4 ecrire. La chose la 
moins nécéssaire 4 vous rappeller, c’est 
Je souvenir que je conserve de vos bontés 
et de celles de votre famille. 

P.S. en envoyant une lettre pour moi 
& M. Guyon™® bureau des diligences 
Piccadilly—near the White Bear—elle 
ne sera lué par personne. 


*% There should be no accent here. It will be 
noted that Dupont frequently confuses the spelling 
of ov and ou. 


% Armand Charles Augustin, duke of Castries 
(1756-1842), deputy for the nobility to the Estates 
General and zealous defender of the monarchy; 
as a result of his duel with Charles de Lameth, his 
residence was pillaged on Nov. 13, 1790 (Lacrorx, 
2iéme série, I, 285-87). 


* Not identified. 
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LETTER III 
Monsieur Pierre-Gaéton Dupont to Ed- 
mund Burke, Monday, 13 December 1790 


Paris le 13 Xbr 1790 
MONSIEUR 

Je n’ai pas eu le tems de vous écrire 
depuis quinze jours, et cependant j'ai 
bien des choses A vous dire. 

Mad. d’Osmond”’ n’a regu ses livres 
que depuis mon retour. La personne 
qui s’en etait chargé, ne savait pas son 
adresse.”* Quant 4 de Pons [sic], il a eu 
le sien. C’est trop d’honneur pour lui. I 
est accusé d’une maniére affreuse, d’étre 
au plus profond de la démocratie.*° 

Beaucoup de fautes se sont glissées 
dans l’edition méme que je vous ai 


*7Eléonore d’Osmond, daughter of Robert 
Dillon, an Irish banker, was born in England and 
in 3745 moved with her family to Bordeaux (Richard 
Hayes, Biographical dictionary of Irishmen in 
France (Dublin, 1949], p. 67). In 1777 she married 
René Eustache Marquis d’Osmond (1751-1839), 
then a lieutenant-colonel in the regiment of Orléans. 
That same year, her husband’s uncle procured her an 
appointment as-lady-in-waiting to Mme Adelaide, 
oldest sister of Louis XVI (Charles NicouLLaup 
[ed.|, Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne [New York, 
1908}, I, 10-14). Although she was never attached 
to the houschold of the queen, she seems to have 
been on good terms with her (ébid., I, 22, 43). Fol- 
lowing the events of Oct. 6, 1789 she went to Eng- 
land but returned in 1790. She wrote Burke, thank- 
ing him for a copy of the Reflections, and he replied 
on Jan. 8, 1791 suggesting that she counsel the 
queen to have ‘‘great caution and firmness” (Corre- 
spondence, III, 186-90). 


%* That winter the Marquise d’Osmond resided 
‘in rooms in the pavillon de Marsan in the Tuileries’’ 
(NICOULLAUD, I, 76). 


** Charles Jean Francois de Pont (1767-96), son 
of Jean Samuel, the intendant of the Three Bishop- 
rics. De Pont was advocate-general at the parlement 
of Metz and conseiller at the parlement of Paris 
(Annuaire de la noblesse et des maisons souveraines 
de |’ Europe (Paris, 1879], pp. 206-12). He had met 
Burke five years before during a visit with his 
father to England and is the ‘‘very young gentle- 
man at Paris’? to whom Burke addressed the Re- 
flections (Works, II, 277). Until recently, scholars 
have confused him with Dupont. His correspond- 
ence with Burke has been published by H. V. F. 
Somerset, “‘A Burke discovery,’’ English, VIII 
(1951), 171-78. 
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envoyée comme plus correcte que la 
premiére. On a placé & la téte du volume 
et avec emphase, la lettre sur Henry 
IV,*" qui ne devrait étre qu'une simple 
notte a la fin du volume. On a fait des 
inepties qui m’ont mis bien en colére; 
mais je ne suis pas le maitre des ouvriers, 
et je regrette que vous n’ayés pas vis des 
messieurs garcons imprimeurs, venant en 
habit national, avec le chapeau militaire 
et l’aigrette en plume, me demander de 
la copie A imprimer, ot m’apporter des 
feuilles 4 corriger. La 3° edition sera donc 
mieux que la seconde. Mais voici ce que 
je vous demanderai pour cette troi- 
sieme.® 

1° de me consacrer un exemplaire, 
parmi ceux que vous avés, pour faire des 
corrections en marge, selon votre désir 
(Edward a ordre de vous remettre au- 
tant d’exemplaires que vous en pouvés 
desirer). Vous aurés la bonté de me ren- 
voyer cet exemplaire avec vos observa- 
tions, additions etc.—-et je m’y con- 
formerai. Par exemple: en parlant du 

In September 1789 De Pont was elected to the 
Comité patriotique, which represented the radical 
elements in Metz and which was able to gain con- 
trol of the municipal government in 1790 (René 
Pacuet, Bibliographie analytique de Vhistoire de 
Mets pendant la révolution (Paris, 1926], p. 13). In 
December of 1790 he appeared on the membership 
lists of the Jacobin Club of Paris (J. A. AULARD, 
La Société des Jacobins [Paris, 1889], I, xlv), the 
following year as a feuillant, according to a Liste des 
membres composant le Club des Feuillans, dont 
d’André étoit président published August 18, 1792 
by the committee of police and surveillance of 
Paris. He was named minister plenipotentiary to the 
Elector of Cologne in April 1792 (Annuaire de la 
noblesse, p. 211) and remained there until August, 
when the elector joined the coalition (Réimpression 
dv ancien Moniteur |Paris, 1861}, XIII, 326, here 
after cited as ‘‘Réimpression”’). He died Apr. 25, 
1796 (Annuaire de la noblesse). 


* A copy of the third Paris edition in the British 
Museum has the letter placed after Burke’s intro- 
duction, notwithstanding Dupont’s advice ‘au 
relieur’’ on the back of the first title-page: ‘‘La 
lettre au traducteur ne doit étre placée qu’a la fin, 
aprés la table des matiéres.’’ 


* The third edition appeared without any of the 
corrections desired by Dupont. 
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Club de Dundé, en Ecosse, votre inten- 
tion a-t-elle été de vous servir de 
l'expression—oreille d’un chien (dog’s 
ear). Est-ce un proverbe Anglais? Je l’ai 
traduit littéralement.” Il y a des gens 
difficiles qui me L’ont reproché. 

2° Vous avés fait écrire 4 l’'ab. Maury** 
par Mr. de la Bentinaye.* L’abbé a du 
vous faire parvenir une réponse dans 
laquelle il a relevé des erreurs de faits. 
Je n’ai pas sQ sur quoi elles portent. 


Mais vous les avés recués, et cela suffit. 


S‘il y a lieu, cela fera parti de vos change- 
mens, oQ de ceux que vous m/’indi- 
querés. 

3° Quelques personnes ont resolu de 
former un comité relatif 4 vous; afin d’y 
rédiger la suite exacte des faits qui se 
sont passés depuis le 6 8bre. Ils désirent 


# “But, to do justice to the club [of Dundee}, I 
believe the gentlemen who compose it to be wiser 
than they appear; that they will be less liberal of 
their money than of their addresses; and that they 
would not give a dog’s ear of their most rumpled 
and ragged Scotch paper for twenty of your fairest 
assignats’’ (Works, II, 509). This is how Dupont 
translated this passage: ‘‘Mais, pour rendre justice 
a ce club, je crois que ceux qui le composent sont 
plus sages qu’ils ne le paroissent; je crois qu’ils 
seront un peu moins prodigues de leur argent que de 
leurs éloges, & qu’ils ne donneroient pas grand 
comme I’oreille d’un chien de leur papier écossois le 
plus vieux & le plus chiffonné, pour vingt de vos plus 
beaux assignats’’ (Réflexions, pp. 518-19). 

* Abbé Jean Siffrein Maury (1746-1817), 
deputy to the Estates General for the clergy from 
Péronne and defender of the rights of the clergy 
and royalty in the National Assembly; cardinal in 
1795 and archbishop of Paris under the Empire. 

% Dupont probably means the Chevalier de la 
Bintinnaye, nephew of Jean Baptiste Marie de 
Cicé, bishop of Auxerre (L. Lfévy-ScHNEIDER, 
L’application du Concordat par un prélat d’ancien 
régime, Mer. Champion de Cicé, archevéque d’ Aix et 
d’ Arles, 1802-1810 (Paris, 1921], pp. 2, 16). Burke 
had met Cicé when in France in 1773, and Richard, 
Burke's son, had resided for some time in the house 
of the bishop’s agent at Auxerre (Correspondence, 
III, 201 n.). At Calonne’s instigation, Burke sent 
his son, in July 1791, to the émigré court at Cob- 
lentz; and through Richard’s suggestion the 
Chevalier and his brother, the Abbé de la Bintin- 
naye, were appointed agents of this court to Eng- 


land (#bid., IIT, 205, 258). 


que vous soyés bien instruit. Telle est 
la maniére dont quelques députés a 
l’assemblée veulent rendre hommage a 
vos rares talens, et vous marquer leur 
reconnaissance. 

4° Les enragés font courir le bruit que 
la traduction est mauvaise.* Vous l’avés 
sous les yeux--qu’en pensés vous? Dites 
moi si vous désirés que je la retouche. 
(Quelques amis m’en ont parlé bien dif- 
feremment; et l’enthousiasme avec lequel 
je vois qu’on la lit ici, me ferait croire que 
je n’ai pas défiguré l’original. Vous in- 
spirés 4 tout le monde le désire d’ap- 
prendre |’Anglais; on ne parle que de 
vous; on veut vous connaitre—j’ai vd 
des lettres écrites du fonds de nos 
provinces, et ce sentiments y est le méme. 

Quant 4 moi, Monsieur, ma santé est 
bonne, si ce n’est que mon estomach n’a 
pas encore repris ses fonctions. Ma mére 
se porte fort bien, et elle est fort disposée 
4 me renvoyer prés de vous. 

Vous voila bien occupé de vos grandes 
affaires, que vous savés aussi bien 
gouverner, que vous en connaissés 4 
fonds les principes. N’est-il pas bien im- 
portun a nous autres Frangais, de 
chercher 4 vous occuper encore de nous. 
Vous nous avés assés vas pour donner 
une legon 4 votre patrie. Voudrés vous, 
daignerés vous, vous en occuper davan- 
tage? 

Mes hommages, je vous prie 4 toute 
votre famille. 

% Calonne, who had read both the French and 
the English edition, was likewise critical. He wrote 
to Burke that he detected many faults in the 
former but admitted that a good translation would 
be difficult (Calonne to Burke, Feb. 9, 1791, Fitz- 
william [Milton] MS A ix 60, Northamptonshire 
Record Society; as reported in Times literary supple- 
ment, Jan: 17, 1929). Friedrich Gentz, Burke’s 
German translator, called Dupont’s translation 
“ein héchst mittelmassiges Produkt, was nicht den 
Schatten des Burkischen Geistes kenntlich machen 
kann” (Friedrich Gentz, Betrachtungen tiber die 


franzdsische Revolution, nach dem Englischen des 
Herrn Burke neubear beitet ... [Berlin, 1793], II, 337). 
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Je suis avec un profond respéct, 
Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble 
et trés obéissant serviteur 


N* Edward me fera parvenir, par Lau- 
rent, son correspondant, les livres que 
vous aurés 4 m’envoyer avec les correc- 
tions. 

Le Né Jeremy Bentham of Lincoln’s 
Inn a fait distribuer ici par N” et par 
suite de livraisons des projéts de législa- 
tion pour la France.*’ Cet ouvrage qui a 
été périodique et qui merite d’étre seule- 
ment éphemére, est écrit en Anglais. Le 
connaissés vous? 


LETTER IV 


Monsieur Pierre-Gatton Dupont to Ed- 
mund Burke, Monday, 21 February 1791 


Paris le 21 fev** 1791 


MONSIEUR 


J'ai regu il y a 15 jours environ la lettre 


que vous m/avés fait l’honneur de 
m'écrire, et un exemplaire de la 8° 
édition®* de votre ouvrage. J’ai va depuis 
le francais qui vous a été présenté par 
M. Foullon*’ et 4 qui vous avés eu la 


37 Draught of a code for the organization of the 
judicial establishment in France and Bentham’s 
draught for the organization of the judicial establish- 
ment compared with that of the National Assembly 
with a commentary on the same, ‘By Jeremy Ben- 
tham of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., March, 1790” (John 
Bowr nc [ed.], The works of Jeremy Bentham |Edin- 
burgh, 1843], IV, 285-406). Bentham wrote to 
his brother on Dec. 6, 1790: ‘‘I have been printing 
in Nos. without publishing, a work on the Judi- 
cial Establishment, to whom I have sent 100 
copies. I find it is beginning to have a certain reputa- 
tion; but they have made scarce any use of it’’ (ibid., 
X, 246). 


38 With this edition the Reflections reached its 
final form (Edmund Burke, Select works, ed. E. J. 
Payne [Oxford, 1921], II, Ixvii, 295). 


** Not identified, but may be a kinsman of 
Joseph Frangois Foullon (1715-1789), former minis- 
ter of finance, who was killed by the mob at the 
Hotel de Ville July 22, 1789. 
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bonté de parler de moi. Il y avait bien 
longtems que je désirais de vos nouvelles; 
mais j’etais loin d’accusé les sentimens 
que vous avés bien voulu me témoigner. 
On ne renonce pas si aisément 4 une 
position aussi flatteuse, et je croirai tou- 
jours que vous avés quelqu’amitié pour 
moi, parce que je ne cesserai jamais de 
travailler 4 mériter votre estime et celle 
de tous ce qui vous appartient. 

The demand with us is not at all 
abated, as you think it is. It still goes on, 
but not so fast as with the original, & 
perhaps it depends upon me, because 
many people are waiting for a new edi- 
tion much more corrected, which has 
been promised to the public. The Book- 
seller told me [a] few days ago, that the 
9th thousand was now in circulation, & 
his purpose was to print this book again, 
with new characters, & upon a fine white 
paper. He desires me to make the correc- 
tions, alterations, improvements, that 
the former editions, hurried as they have 
been, let the public in want of. I should 
be very happy, if your son & brother 
would be kind enough to send me the 
corrections you mentioned me in your 
letter. They shall be of the greatest use 
for me & for the public. I know how im- 
possible it is to give in another language 
the least idea of perfection of the original 
style; but to be correct, is a duty for a 
translator as bad as it may be. You know, 
I suppose, that a German translation 
has been published.*’ I hope that this 
has been done upon the original & not 
from the French. If you calculate the 
number of copies sold to the public, I 
dare say—16 thousand in England—10 


“ Friedrich Gentz is accepted to be the first Ger- 
man translator of the Reflections. He first read the 
original in the spring of 1791 and three months later 
decided to translate it (Golo MANN, Secretary of 
Europe, the life of Friedrich Gentz, enemy of Napoleon, 
trans. William H. Wactom [New Haven, 1946], p. 
20). 
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thousand from Paris—-6 thousand from 
Lyon & Strasbourg, where I know the 
printsellers have counterfeited editions 
for their account upon that of Paris—it 
is not so much as with you,“ respecting 
the number of inhabitants—Mr de Ca- 
lonne’s book goes on still, & it is to be 
printed again with the same characters 
as yours. 

Nous avons Ia hier dans les papiers 
une lettre que vous avés écrite 4 un de 
vos amis,“ au sujét de l’attention qu’il 
a de vous faire parvenir les opinions de 
Vabbé Maury. Vous y arrangés Mira- 
beau avec votre gaieté piquante, et l’on 
y retrouve le fonds inépuisable de savoir 
et de raison, qui fait aujourdhui courir 
aprés tout ce qui porte en téte votre nom. 
Nous attendons une grande lettre que 
l'abbé Maury fait traduire,“ dans la- 
quelle vous entrés dans de nouveaux 
détails sur ce qui nous regarde. Je 
désirerais bien que vous m’en envoyassiés 
une copie. Voici un moyen sir que je 
vous prie de donner 4 M. votre fils pour 
me faire parvenir l'un et l'autre: Au 
bureau des diligences de Paris, Piccadilly 


“When James Dodsley, Burke’s publisher, died 
in 1797, he had sold 18,000 copies of the Reflections 
in England (Burke, Select works, Il, 296). Prior 
says that in England 19,000 copies alone were sold 
in the first year and that the French sales for the 
first year were 13,000 (Prior, II, 101-2) 


“The friend was Captain, later Colonel, E. 
J. A. Woodford, who, through Burke's influence 
with the secretary of war, William Windham, be 
came inspector general of the foreign corps in 1794 
(Grtson, pp. 118-19). Burke’s copy of the letter 
referred to is dated Feb. 11, 1791 (Correspondence, 
ITT, 197-201) and was later published in England ina 
pamphlet entitled Two letters from the R.H. E. Burke 
on the Frenca Revolution; one to the French translator 
of his Reflections, the other to Captain W. (GENTz, 
II, 337) 

4 letier to a member of the National Assembly 
(Works, 11, 519-58). This letter, dated Jan. 19, 1791, 
was addressed to Francois. Louis Thibault de 
Menonville. Burke left its publication to Menon- 
ville’s discretion. It was printed in Paris and in 
London in 1791 (CopELann, pp. 211-16 


prés le White Bear. En disant que c’est 
pour moi, on en aura toutes sortes de 
soins. Je présume qu’une partie des cor- 
rections est faite, et je voudrais qu’il 
partagea [sic] le livre en plusieurs pa- 
quets, pour en faire successivement les 
envoys. 

Mes dames sont parties dans la nuit 
de samedi 19 4 dimanche 20.** On a eu 
hier des nouvelles de leur passage A 
Fontainbleau. Camus voulait faire di- 
minuer sur la liste civile.“ Le montant 
dépense de ces princesses libres. 

Je ne vous parle pas de la lettre de 
De Pont.” C’est un jeune homme qui 
aura de la peine a se persuader qu’il a 
besoin de s’instruire. 

Voulés vous bien, Monsieur, presenter 
mes hommages respecteueux (A toute 
votre) famille. Je ne sais pas encore 
quand j’irai moi méme profitter de 
toutes leurs bontés pour moi. Nous avons 
ici quelques affaires personelles et d’ail- 
leurs, on a peur des contre révolutions 
Ce n'est pas 14 le moment que je choisirai 
pour m’en aller. 


J'ai Vhonneur d’étre trés réspectueuse- 
ment 


Monsieur 


Votre trés humble et trés obeissant 
serviteur 
DuPont 


“4 The aunts of the king were arrested in Arnay- 
le-Duc the day that this letter was written. The news 
did not reach Paris until the twenty-third (P. J. B. 
Bucuez and P. C. Roux, Histoire parlementaire de 
la Révolution francaise |Paris, 1834], IX, 42-45). 


“ This decree was passed on February 18 (Réim- 
pression, VI, 414). 


“ Dupont refers to a pamphlet reply to the Re- 
flections, written in the form of a letter, the title of 
the English translation being Answer to the Reflec- 
tions of Edmund Burke. By M. Depont (Gentz, II, 
336). A copy of this. pamphlet is in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library. We can find no trace of the French 
original. For a recent translation of the original 
letter see SomeRSET, loc. cit., pp. 175-78. 
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LETTER V 
Monsieur Pierre-Gatton Dupont to Ed- 
mund Burke, Sunday, 29 May 1791 


Au Petit-Val le 29 May 1791 


N*. Mind that you have required the 
utmost secrecy. 

I require the same in my communica- 
tion 

J'ai regd il y a cinq semaines, Mon- 
sieur, la lettre que vous m’avés fait 
honneur de m/’ecrire, et que Lord 
Robert Fitzgerald” a eu la complaisance 
de me faire parvenir avec une grande 
exactitude. Vous avés dQ trouver mon 
silence trés extraordinaire. Rien n’est 
plus étrange en effét que ma méprise. 
Vous m/’avés écrit de votre belle écri- 
ture, et je l’ai prise pour celle de Lord 
Rivers** 4 qui j'ai répondu aussitot. Je 
lui ai occasionné le plus grand étonne- 
ment. Il me l’a marqué dans une lettre 
que j'ai regu depuis. Celle-ci m’a fait 
regarder l'autre avec une nouvelle atten- 
tion. J’en ai revul’enveloppe, et j’ai 
reconnu a la fin votre écriture et vos 
armes. Je me suis bien reproché cette 
erreur. Vous m’aviés écrit cette aimable 
épitre dans un élan de sensibilité et 
d’attendrissement; vous aviés méme été 
trop préssé pour vous donner le tems de 
l’achever et de la datter. Aubas du 
premier recto [sic], sont ces mots: Your 

47 Lord Robert Fitzgerald (1765-1833) had been 
sent to France in 1789 as secretary to the Duke of 
Dorset. When the duke was recalled from his post 
as English ambassador to France in August 1789, 
Fitzgerald remained as the chargé d'affaires, re- 
taining this post until the arrival of Earl Gower, 
Dorset’s successor, in June 1790. He stayed on as 
secretary of the embassy at Paris until April 1792 
(Max Oxper.in, Lord Robert Fitzgerald, britischer 
Gesandter in Bern, 1792-1794 |Zurich, 1916}, p. 16). 

*’ George Pitt, first baron Rivers (1720-1803), 
lord lieutenant of Hampshire and lord of the royal 
bedchamber. He had served as a member of the 
house of commons and later in the house of lords. 


He represented England at Turin (1761-68) and 
Madrid (1770-71). 
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affairs. ... Je retourne la feuille pour 
continuer ma lecture, et je ne trouve plus 
rien. Ma surprise a été extréme, et c'est 
elle sans doute qui a occasionné ma 
méprise. Je regrette bien plus encore que 
cela m’ait privé de la satisfaction de 
savoir des nouvelles de Mr votre frére 
que vous alliés retrouver 4 la campagne, 
ot vous l'aviés laissé malade d'une 
maniére inquietante. Lord Robert Fitz- 
gerald de son coté aura éprouvé un autre 
genre d’étonement; mais A la fin, le 
nuage est éclairci. C’est ainsi que des 
dieux ont égaré jadis de pauvres humains 
et qu’ils ont rendu leurs histoires fé- 
condes en événemens intéressans. Nous 
n’avions aucun besoin de cette invention 
fabuleuse pour mettre du prix a la 
lecture des recits de ce qui se passe en 
France, et je vous prie de me pardonner 
le tems que j’ai été obligé d’employer a 
me justifier et 4 expliquer ma justification. 

Ce n’est peut-étre plus le moment de 
vous parler de ce qui nous occupait il y a 
un mois. Nos législateurs voyagent avec 
des ailes plus rapides que celles du tems 

celles de Mercure, peut-étre, dont ils 
ont aussi les mains. Cependant le terrain 
qu’ils parcourent a trop de solidité pour 
qu’on ne puisse pas encore s’eclairer sur 
l’avenir, en se contentant d’examiner les 
traces de leur marche rapide. 

La position de l’assemblée est totale- 
ment changée depuis la mort de Mira- 
beau. Un parti connu sous la denomina- 
tion de Club de 89, lequel est gouverné 
par d’André*® et Chapelier,®® avait aca- 

# Antoine Balthazar Joseph d’André de Bellevue 
(1759-1825). Elected president of the Assembly on 
July 31, 1790. Emigrated in 1791 after the king’s 
flight to Varennes and did not return until 1814. 

‘Isaac René Guy Le Chapelier (1754-94), 
founder of the Breton Club, became president of 
the Assembly on August 3, 1789. He proposed 
abolition of titles of nobility in 1790. After the king’s 
flight he left the Jacobins to join the Feuillants. 


Arrested by the Committee of Public Safety and 
executed in 1794. 
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paré Mirabeau six semaines avant sa 
mort. Un million avais été le prix de cette 
réunion. Il était déposé chés un notaire. 
On remarquait un changement frappant 
dans ses opinions. Voila quelle en était 
la cause. On l’avait attaqué par les 
sentimens les plus beaux. On lui avait 
dit: « Vous aimés la gloire, et personne 
n’a plus de moyens que vous pour en 
acquérir; il ne vous manque que de vous 
associer avec d’honnétes gens; vous ne 
pourrés faire croire a la pureté de vos in- 
tentions qu’en vous livrant 4 un parti 
ami de la révolution, sans qu’il ait été 
complice d’aucuns des crimes qu’on lui 
reproche. Vous seul, Mirabeau, vous 
étes une puissance, et si l’ordre ne 
renait pas en France, on aura raison de 
vous en accuser. I] est juste que l’on 
s’occupe de votre fortune. Un million 
sera déposé chés un notaire, et il vous 
sera délivré dans 3 mois, si vous avés 
rempli les engagemens que l'on vous 
propose, que consistent 4 vous concerter 
toujours avec nous pour ramener l’ordre 
en France et pour écraser le Club des 
Jacobins.» Vous savés comment la 
providence a disposé de ce monstre. J'ai 
chargé un de mes amis de vous porter 
une brochure curieuse, le Journal de sa 
maladie, redigé par son médecin Ca- 
banis."’ J’ai eu des détails de quelques 
conversations qu'il avait eues avec celui 
qui l’a acheté ainsi pour le club de 89. 
Il versait des larmes 4 grands flots en 
examinant sa vie passée. Jamais le 
repentir n’a paru mieux exprimé, le re- 
mords plus déchirant et l'avenir d’une 
nouvelle vie plus remplie d’esperances 
consolantes. Le crime ne lui coutait rien, 
et cette adroite scéleratesse était ce- 
pendant le prix du million qui lui était 
promis. Tout Paris a eu l'air de le 

* P. J. G. CaBAnts, Journal de la maladie et de la 


mort d’Honoré Gabriel Victor Riquetti Mirabeau 
(Paris, 1791) 


regretter, méme de le pleurer. On m’a 
assuré que le Roy et la Reine en avaient 
été profundément affligés. Chapelier et 
d’André qui ont des relations directes et 
privé avec ce premier fonctionaire public, 
lui avaient persuadé qu’aprés avoir été 
déthronés par lui, lui seul aurait la 
puissance de les remettre sur le thrdéne. 
Voila, Monsieur, ot en étaient les choses 
quand ce scélerat habille est mort. 
Depuis ce moment, le parti qui se 
l’était associé a fait des efforts pour con- 
server l’ascendant qu’il ne devait qu’a 
lui; mais ses moyens ont eu d’autant 
moins de succés qu’on en voyait trop 
directement le but. On a cependant 
réussi 4 discréditer absolument les La- 
meth et tous les Jacobins. Ceux ci [sic] 
4 leur tour, privés du pouvoir domina- 
teur qu’ils avaient exercé, en ont con- 
servé assés pour faire perdre aux autres 
celui qu’ils ambitionnaient. L’effét na- 
turel qui devait résulter de cette lutte 
mutuelle et de ces efforts dirigés contre 
eux mémes, était la démocratie de 
l’'assemblée. Voila donc quel est aujour- 
dhui sonétat. Elleest en pleinedémocratie 
vis A vis d’elle méme. Personne ne la 
gouverne. Ses opérations en deviennent 
bien plus monstrueuses et plus inco- 
hérentes. Vous aurés pai vous en aperce- 
voir si vous y avés donné quelqu’atten- 
tion. Le motif de faveur qu’une proposi- 
tion doit obtenir, dépend moin [sic] de la 
proposition elle méme, que des supposi- 
tions étrangéres qui s’y rapportent. Le 
reproche que vous leur avés fait, relative- 
ment a la constitution, quand vous avés 
dit: “Your constitution has too much of 
jealousy, to have much sense in it,’’ doit 
maintenant s’appliquer aux personnes, 
et c’est le méme sentiment de jalousie 
qui fait qu’ils ne peuvent plus s’entendre. 
Le club des Jacobins vient de l’emporter 
sur celui de 89 relativement aux ré- 
élections. Si l’on demandait 4 la pluralité 
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si elle veut maintenir la constitution: 
elle repondrait qu’elle a juré 3 od 4 fois 
de la maintenir de tout son pouvoir. Ce- 
pendant cette méme pluralité, en fermant 
la porte de la prochaine législature aux 
membres de cette assemblée constitu- 
ante, a porté un coup mortel a la con- 
stitution. Pourquoi I’a-t-elle faité? Pour 
empécher messieurs tel et tel d’étre ré 
elus, comme ils l’avaient projetté. On 
peut donc conclure de ce decrét 1° que la 
grande majorité de l’assemblée is over- 
welmed [sic|—et 2° que la prochaine 
législature détruira l’ouvrage de la 
premiére, parceque ce sera A elle que 
toutes les plaintes et toutes les réclama- 
tions sur les décréts seront addressées et 
que personne ne sera 14 pour les def- 
fendre: parceque personne, dans cette 
nouvelle assemblée, ne sera capable de 
connaitre 4 fonds ce grand’ceuvre de la 
constitution, et que tel est le sort de tout 
ouvrage dénué de principes et de raison. 
Enfin, parceque l’ambition et l’amour 
propre des ces nouveaux personages leur 
persuaderont qu’ils peuvent étre le pou- 
voir constituant, tout aussi justement que 
leurs prédécesseurs. Voila quelles seront 
les causes de |l’anéantissement de la 
constitution, si d’autres événemens an- 
téricurs ne viennent pas accélérer cette 
destruction. Mais avant de vous parler 
de l'avenir, il ne sera pas déplacé de 
revenir encore sur une autre preuve de la 
nullité de l’assemblée. Le peuple de Paris, 
et la garde nationale la dominent. Ce 
peuple n’a plus d’idole. I] ne reconnait 
plus de chef. Les Jacobins avaient juré 
la perte de Mr delaFayette, pour sub- 
stituer 4 sa place un Lameth. Mais leurs 
efforts ont été inutiles. Mr. delaFayette, 
pour se rendre plus favorable dans un 
moment périlleux pour son crédit, a 
profitté habilement de la soirée du 28 
fevrier,*? en procurant a sa garde na- 
tionale la satisfaction remarquable de 
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donner des coups de pied, des coups de 
poingt et des bourrades a la noblesse de 
Paris rednie [sic] imprudenment aux 
Thuileries, pour y deffendre le Roy 
contre un danger menagant. Cette soirée 
affreuse dans laquelle on a distribué aux 
gardes nationales les armes de la noblesse, 
qu'elle avait déposées d la priére du 
Roy, dans /’intérieur de son propre ap- 
partement, avait remonté les actions de 
Mr. delaFayette. Mais en rendant la 
garde nationale plus insolente, elle a 
affaibli en réalité le pouvoir du général, 
tandis qu’en apparence elle |’augmen- 
tait. La journée du lundy 18 avril,®* celle 
qui m’a procuré votre lettre, a prouvé ce 
que je viens de vous dire, et a été la suite 
du méme esprit. On avait gagné la com- 
pagnie de Grenadiers qui était de garde 
au chateau, et la troupe entiére a été en 
insurrection contre le général. C’est ce 
jour-la qu’il a mis en ceuvre toute son 
éloquence pour fair sortir le Roy de sa 
cour. I] avait juré qu’il l’emporterait; il 
avait dit hautement dans les apparte- 
mens; il le voulait pour le salut méme de 
la constitution—il a remis son com- 
mandement—la garde nationale ne l’a 
supplié de la reprendre, que parceque 
dans un tems d’anarchie, on aime par in- 
clination le général qui permet la déso- 
beissance et qui ne la‘punit que par sa 
démission. Mais ce qui prouve qu’en 
reprenant sa démission, il n’a_ repris 
aucun crédit, c’est qu'il avait cassé la 
compagnie de Grenadiers qui avait été 
en rebellion armée contre lui et contre la 


5? Burke seems to have accepted Dupont’s 
version of these events: ‘‘We know his [Lafayette’s] 
cruel and insolent treatment of the French Noblesse at 
Paris when on the 28th of February '91 they attempt 
ed with their side arms to defend the king against 
one of the most atrocious attempts that was made 
against his life’’ (Burke to Woodford, Dec. 9, 1796, 
Grtson, p. 211). 


‘8 The day when the king’s attempt to reach St. 
Cloud was foiled. 
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volonté du Roy, et que par l’effét des 
menaces dont on l’a assailli, il a été réduit 
a l'humble nécéssité de pardonner. Ce 
pardon forcé est une disgrace marquée; 
c'est une degradation complette. Bailly a 
recu toutes les insultes et toutes les 
menaces qui dégouteraient un homme 
moins avide d'argent, de l’exercise d’au- 
cun emploi.** Le D. d’Orleans n’est plus 
nommé dans aucun cabaret, avec cet 
enthousiasme qu'il excitait jadis. Ainsi a 
force d’agir sur le peuple pour le faire 
changer d’idoles, on a produit l'effét 
auquel on ne s’attendait pas; c’est qu’il 
n’a plus d’idole. 

La position du Roy a été plus allar- 
mante qu'elle ne le parait en ce moment, 
quoique fonciérement elle ne soit pas 
meilleure. Le voila enfin absolument 
livré a tous les révolutionaires, et il ne 
reste plus auprés de lui personne qui 
puisse leur donner de l’ombrage. Mr. 
d’Ongiviller [sic] a été obligé de 
s'éloigner encore une fois. Mr. de Mont- 
morin pour qui le Roy avait eu une 
amitié particuliére, est devenu pour lui 
un objét de defiance, par la conduite 
qu'il a tenuve relativement au clergé.* Il 
n'y a guéres |sic| de chef de factieux, ot 
d’homme fameux dans la révolution, qui 
May cf. Paul Rosrevert, 


‘La correspondance de Bailly et de LaFayette,”’ La 


XTX (1890), 73 and n 


For the unrest in 


Révolution francaise 


** Dupont may be referring to Charles Claude 
Labillarderie d’Angivilier (d. 1810), superintendant 
of buildings, intendant of the royal gardens, and 
of Louis XVI 
1790, when Lameth had accused him of extrava 
gance in administration, his office had been under 


trusted adviser Ever since November 


fire. His properties were confiscated on June 15, 1791, 


following his emigration 


“Armand Mar 
Herem, foreign minister since 1787 
evidence of his ever having lost the king's confidence, 
although his attitude during the events leading to 
the rupf\re between the papacy and France was one 
of indifference toward the interests of the church 
(Frédéric Masson, Le Cardinal de Bernis depuis 
son ministéere: 1758-1791 (Paris, 1864], p. 510). 


comte de Montmorin-Saint 


There is no 
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n’ait l’honneur d’avoir conféré particu- 
ligrement avec le roy. Chacun d’eux se 
croit assuré du suffrage et de la bienveil- 
lance du monarque. Les propositions les 
plus folles lui ont été faites, et le récit le 
plus curieux de la révolution serait cer- 
tainement celui qu'il en pourrait faire 
lui méme. Le Roy a tout abandonné, 
mais il a persisté dans sa foi. Toutes les 
preuves d’abnégation qu’il a données sur 
tous les sacrifices qui lui ont été com- 
mandés par l’assemblée, doivent étre 
réellement attribuées 4 son humanité, et 
4 la crainte de compromettre le sang de 
ses sujéts. Il a eloigné de lui son propre 
clergé, pour éviter des scénes atroces qui 
se seraient passées sous ses yeux. La 
crainte de ces mémes atrocités, a fait 
obtenir la sanction de la constitution 
civile du clergé. Mais quant a sa per- 
sonne, il a toujours fini par répondre 
qu'il n’ambitionnait plus que la couronne 
du martyre. Il n’a pas fait un bon calcul; 
car il n’y a pas eu moins de victimes; et 
l’on peut dire, que sous le regne d’un 
monarque, les crimes de |’anarchie sont 
des délits que l’on doit attribuer a sa 
faiblesse; que les cris du désespoir des 
malheureux trahis par l’abandon de sa 
puissance, doivent exciter dans son ame 
tous les tourmens du remords, en méme 
tems qu’ils allument dans le coeur de tous 
ses sujéts les feux de la vengeance. Peut- 
on sans gémir entendre sortir de la 
bouche d’un souverain des paroles d’hu- 
miliation, de faiblesse et de désespoir, qui 
conviendraient 4 peine dans celle d’un 
esclave? Ma honte a surpassé mon at- 
tendrissement, lorsque l’on m’a assuré la 
vérité des paroles que je viens de vous 
rapporter. Car dans la main du roy tout 
est légitime pour protéger et pour con- 
server son honneur, et rien n’est moins 
compatible avec ce sentiment élevé que 
le sacrifice inutile d’une existence qu’il 
est si beau de conserver, quand on a tant 
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de moyens pour la rendre utile 4 une 
grande quantitéd’individus. Unsouverain 
est le multiplicateur des toutes les 
facultés de ses sujéts, et il les voue 4 une 
bien misérable destinée quand il se 
reduit de lui méme a zero. 

Je dois vous parler actuellement de ce 
que nous appellons notre politique ex- 
térieure. Elle est soumise 4 beaucoup de 
conjectures. Beaucoup de gens sont trés 
affirmatifs sur les projéts de contre 
révolution. Tous ceux qui l’espérent, 
autant pour le bonheur public, que pour 
le retablissement de leurs droits et la 
restitution de leur proprietés, ne font 
aucun doute qu'elle ne doive arriver trés 
incessament, et voici quelle est - leur 
version. 

L’Empereur, les Princes souverains de 
l’Empire, |’Espagne, la Sardeigne, se 
coalisent pour opérer en France une con- 
tre révolution. L’armement de |’Angle- 
terre est dirigé vers le méme but. La paix 
que |’Impératrice de Russie accorde a la 


Turquie, a le méme objét. Le Roy de 
Suede doit jouer un grand réle dans le 


commandement de ces troupes con- 
fedérées.*” Le G” Bender* est l’effroi de 
tout Paris. On composera une armée de 
20 mil [sic] hommes pour nos princes. Des 
membres des différens parlemens du 
royaume se réunissent 4 Bruxelles et a 
Tournay. La déclaration du Roy du 23 
Juin® sera proposée 4 tout le royaume 
comme le résultat raisonnable de la 

57 Gustav III was the bitterest enemy the revo- 
lution had among the crowned heads of Europe. 
When he arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle some two weeks 
after the writing of this letter, he was enthusiastical- 
ly greeted by the émigré colony (R. Nisbet Barn, 
Gustavus III and his contemporaries, 1746-1792 
{London, 1894], pp. 113-14). 

68 Field-Marshal Blasius Columban, Freiherr von 
Bender (1713-98), crushed the revolt in the Austrian 
Netherlands against Joseph II by taking Brussels 
on Dec. 3, 1790. At the head of an army of 30,000 
he remained as imperial commander-in-chief in 
Belgium during 1791 and 1792. 

# June 23, 1789. 
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révolution. Les assignats seront échangés 
contre des billéts du clergé payables en 
20 ans, et le clergé sera réintégré dans ses 
proprietés. 

Voila, Monsieur, l’apergu d'une sys- 
téme fort en vogue. Plusieurs choses 
viennent a l’appui et le rendent probable. 
1° le rassemblement des troupes en 
Brabant. 2° la paix accordée par la 
Russie. 3° les opérations de la diette de 
Ratisbone. 4° l’armement de |’ Angleterre. 
5° les mouvemens de troupes de |’Es- 
pagne. 6° tous nos compatriotes réfugiés 
en Brabant, et ceux qui sont a la suite 
des Princes, nous ecrivent aujourdhui de 
la maniére la plus pressante, sur la 
necessité de quitter la France. ls nous 
disent sans aucun mystére qu'elle va 
devenir le theatre de la guerre la plus 
sanguinaire. J’ai méme vii des lettres on 
ne saurait plus imprudentes qui ont été 
envoyées ici 4 des membres du Parle 
ment. 7° si l’on ne doit pas croire & cette 
coalition étrangére, du moins on ne peut 
douter du projét que les Princes ne 
cessent de former d’entrer 4 main armée 
en France. Vous le soupgonnés depuis 
longtems et vous vous rappellés ce que 
nous en pensions A Beaconsfield. Des 
rapports fideles et secréts sur ce qui se 
passe A la cour confirment l'existence de 
leur projét. Depuis 3 mois la Reine ne 
cesse de leur envoyer des courriers et des 
négociateurs pour retarder cette époque; 
pour leur dire qu’ils se livrent trop a leur 
zéle; qu’ils ne connaissent pas assés notre 
situation interieure; qu'il n’est pas tems 
encore; que c’est vouloir exposer les jours 
de la famille royale.*° On attribue ces 

The queen was afraid that precipitate action 
might prevent the escape of the royal family. On 
Apr. 18, 1791, Fersen had written: “‘Entreat the king 
fof Sweden] to be cautious if he comes to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, even with the best intentioned persons, 
for they will put meanings on the slightest words 
that escape him... .’’ (Diary and correspondence of 


Count Axel Fersen, trans. Katherine P. WorRMELEY 
{Boston, 1902], p. 92; Bam, II, 111). 
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demarches A une politique meslangée des 
avis du cy devant Cardinal de Lome- 
suil [stc],“' et des Democrates avec qui 
elle a On va méme 
jusqu’A supposer que ces retardemens 
sont fondés sur des motifs purement 


des conférences. 


personnels; que cette princesse est ef- 


frayée d’avance de l’ascendant que le 
Cte |’Artois acquiererait s'il rentrait en 
France triomphant et si son frére lui 
devait sa couronne. Mais je me hate de 
réfuter ces soupcons par l’examen de la 
nature méme des choses. I] est le fait que 
depuis 4 mois l’assemblée a été souvent 
occupée de contre révolution; que le 
comité des recherches en voyait partout, 
et qu’a plusieurs époques la noblesse en 
parlait de la maniére la plus folle et la 
plus imprudent. C'est cette légereté, 
cette forfanterie et cette inconsidération 
dans les événemens les plus importans 
qui ont occasionné la soirée affreuse du 
18 [sic] fev” aux Thuilleries. On retient 
encore dans les prisons plusieurs de ces 
étourdis courageux, dont le zéle est plus 
A craindre que désirable dans des mo- 
mens qui requiérent de la prudence. Ils 
sont destinés a étre les premiers otages 
que l'on immolera en cas de besoin A la 


fureur du peuple.” 

*! There was no cardinal by. that name. It is rea 
sonable to assume that Dupont meant Etienne 
Charles Loménie de Brienne (1727-94), who in 1788 
had become archbishop of Sens and minister of 
finance. Upon his relinquishing the ministry, the 
king obtained a cardinal’s hat for him (Dec. 15, 
1788). In 1791 Loménie accepted the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy and had himself elected constitu 
tional bishop of the department of Yonne (Charles 
Porte fed.|, Sources manuscrites de l'histoire de la 
révolution dans |’ Yonne |Auxerre, 1918}, I, 325). He 
resigned bis cardinalate on Mar. 26, 1791 (Abbé 
Charles Berton, Dictionnaire de cardinaux [Paris, 
1857], pp. 1141-42 


@ Pierre Caron, Les 
[Paris, 1935], pp. 477 
September massacres at the Abbey and La Force 
All of them were arrested well after the events 


massacres de Septembre 
520, lists the victims of the 


Dupont described here 
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Ainsi notre caractére, qui perce dans 
l'adversité, autant et peut-étre plus que 
dans la prosperité, peut étre une des 
causes réelles de la politique que |’on 
reproche A la Reine, et ce serait 4 tort que 
l’on desapprouverait en elle une maniére 
de penser qui ne doit étre au contraire 
que trés favorable aux projéts des puis- 
sances étrangers, si en effét elles en ont 
un. L’assemblée affecte de n'y pas croire. 
Mais c’est en vain. Elle y croit en effét 
et elle le craint. Il y a plus de deux mois 
qu’elle a fait demander 4 Mr. Pitt le 
sujét de son armement. I] a fait répondre 
qu'il ne nous concernait ni directement, 
ni indirectement.® Peut étre au moment 
actuel une commission secrette vient-elle 
d’étre expédiée nouvellement pour aller 
le questionner encore sur |’augmentation 
de l’armement, en lui annongant que 
nous allons armer nous mémes. Une par- 
ticularité deconcerte la politique dont je 
vous fais part. C’est la connaissance que 
j'ai des avis privés que |’Imperatrice de 
Russie fait donner par son ambassadeur 
au ministre de France, pour nous en- 
gager 4 armer. Au surplus, si vous voulés 
savoir l’opinion que notre cabinet a de 
Mr. Pitt, on dit qu’il ne fait des armemens 
que voler avec le Roy dans les comptes de 
la marine. Cette idée de volerie plait 
ces nouveaux politiques; elle leur est 
familiére, et ils en accusent votre ministre, 
comme s’ils avaient déja le regrét in- 
satiable de ne pouvoir exercer autant de 
déprédations chés vous, que dans leur 


*3 English armaments in March 1791 were pre- 
paratory to forcing Russia—through a naval 
demonstration in the Baltic, if necessary—to accept 
mediation in her war with Turkey. Nevertheless, 
both La Luzerne, the French ambassador in Lon- 
don, and Francois Barthélemy, his chargé d’ affaires, 
insisted that these armaments were ultimately 
directed against France “(John Stoker, William 
Pitt et la Révolution francaise {Paris, 1935], pp. 51- 
56). Their views found wide acceptance in Paris and 
among the adherents of all parties, as this letter 
shows. 
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propre patrie. Car ici, vous n’avés' pas 
d’idée de la vénération dans laquelle est 
Sainte Bribery. Son culte est devenu 
public. Veut-on obtenir un décrét dans 
une affaire intéressante, on s’informe de 
celui qui peut le mieux traiter son monde 
On paye et on obtient. Ce n'est plus du 
tout un mystére, et les membres de 
l’assemblée eux mémes sont leurs déla- 
teurs mutuels. Les plus célébres recoivent 
l’argent du gouvernement. Ceux qui ont 
moins de talens recoivent des _par- 
ticuliers, des compagnies de finance etc. 
etc. On m’a assuré encore, pour revenir a 
M. Pitt, et pour terminer cet article, 
qu’il pretait de l’argent pour maintenir 
la division parmi nous. Qu’il en prétait 
au Roy—-qu’il en prétait au D. d’Orleans 
qu’il en pretait aux Princes. On le croit 
dépositaire de tous les trésors du monde. 
Vous reconnaitrés doresnavant a tout ce 
que je viens de vous dire cy dessus la 
tournure d’esprit et l’etendué de con- 
naissance de Mr. de Montmorin. 

S’il faut, ot plustot Monsieur, si je 
puis me permettre d’ajouter 4 toutes les 
conjectures et 4 tous les faits que je vous 
ai rapportés avec fidélité, les vraisem- 
blances que l’on doit puiser dans le 
raisonnement et dans les legons du droit 
public, quand on n’est pas soi méme dans 
les secréts des cours, j’oserai considerer 
l'époque a laquelle nous touchons comme 
une des plus curieuses pour I’histoire, et 
comme une des plus étonnantes pour la 
postérité. Vous avés placé dans votre 
lettre A Mr. de Menonville," (lettre dont 
je ne connais que la traduction, et que je 
voudrais que vous fissiés imprimer en 
original, parcequ’elle aurait autant de 
débit chés vous, que la traduction en a 
eu parmi nous, ou bien dont je vous 
demanderais une copie) vous avés placé 
dis-je dans cette lettre, un passage ana- 
logueace que je voulais vouscommuniquer 


* See n. 43. 
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depuis quelque tems. Ce passage® méme 
est au nombre des conjectures que nous 
fesons ici sur le secours que nous at- 
tendons du dehors; parceque chacun croit 
que vous n’auriés pas dit que notre posi- 
tion réclame le secours de nos voisins, ne 
fus-ce que pour le soin de leur propre 
conservation, si vous n’aviés pas eu des 
notions certaines sur ce qui se prépare.® 
Mais ce ne serait pas rendre a la politique 
existante en ce moment toute la con- 
sidération qui lui appartient, que de 
n’attribuer les mouvemens de |’Europe 
qu’au seul besoin de se deffendre contre 
l’atteint de nos principes révolutionaire. 
Certainement ii est de la politique de 
l'Europe de se mettre en garde contre 
une semblable contagion, et son interét 
exige qu'elle le fasse. Mais ne serait-il pas 
bien plus digne de |’Europe entiére de 
consacrer la fin de ce siecle, dont on a 
tant vanté les lumiéres, par une coali- 
tion généreuse et puissante, dans laquelle 
on verrait cesser les: hostilités particu- 
liéres, pour contribuer en commun 4 
rétablir sur le throne un Roy prisonnier, 
et pour chasser du sein des ses états une 
bande de factieux qui ont tout boule- 
versé—tout anéanté. Cette derniére épo- 
que du 18° siecle serait la source d’une 
moralité bien digne de remarque. Quel- 
qu'un a dit que la révolution de la 
France etait la revanche de tout le 
monde. Celle de la noblesse des provinces 
contre celle de la noblesse de la cour 

celle du tiers état contre l’insolence de 


*6“This power [of counterrevolution], to such 
men [i.e., the true French patriots], must come from 
without. It may be given to you in pity; for surely no 
nation ever called so pathetically on the compassion 
of all its neighbours. It may be given by neighbours 
on motives of safety to themselves’’ (Works, II, 529). 


* Burke had no such information when he wrote 
this passage. In January 1791 he wrote to the Eng- 
lish representative in Turin: ‘‘For my part, I am 
entirely in the dark about the designs and means of 
the powers of Europe in this respect’’ (Correspond- 
ence, III, 185). 
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certains gentilshommes des provinces. 
Celle des gens de loi et des justiciables de 
toutes les classes contre la morgue de la 
magistrature—-. Celle des Jeansenistes 
{sic} contre les Molinistes—celle des 
protestans contre les catholiques— celle 
enfin des tous les opprimés et toutes les 
victimes du despotisme au tems des 
lettres de cachet, contre les ministres op- 
presseurs-—-voila l’enumération de toutes 
nos vengeances intérieures—on y voit de 
plus, pour l’extérieur, la vengeance de 
l’Angleterre relativement a |’Amerique. 
J'ajoute donc, comme une moralité uni- 
verselle, 4 tous ces raprochemens, que 
dans ce moment la réunion de toutes les 
puissances de |’Europe sera la grande 
revanche de la domination que Louis 14 
a voulu exercer sur elle, et cette legon, 
bien sentie par la France, bien sentie par 
les puissances méme qui la donneront, se 
présente & mon imagination comme la 
source d'une prospérité eloignée, mais 
présumable, si la conduite des evenemens 
futurs est des mains assés 
habiles pour savoir profitter du passé. 
Cette coalition gigantesque est d’ail- 
leurs fondée en principes, et les pub- 
licistes les plus estimés en ont posé les 
bases. Je viens de lire une trés bonne 
dissertation sur le droit de la guerre et 
sur le droit de secours. C'est une analyse 
de ces anciens publicistes, dans laquelle 
on s'est contenté de réunir ce qui con- 
vient au moment présent. Aprés avoir 
démontré qu'une guerre peut étre légi- 
time et conforme au droit naturel, on y 
démontre qu’il en est de méme du droit 
de secours, en cas d’oppression. Que 
d’individu a individu ce droit est puisé 
dans la nature; que entre nations réunies 
par une alliance, le secours est de devoir, 
et qu’entre celles qui ne sont pas alliées, 
l'alliance se contracte au moment ot le 
secours est offert. Que dans les cas ot 
l'oppression est si grande que l’opprimé 


confiée a 
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ne peut pas méme implorer secours, il 
suffit d’une notorieté publique non 
équivoque, pour requerir |’intervention 
d’une puissance étrangére etc. etc. Gro- 
tius, Puffendorf et Hubert Languet sont 
les auteurs dans lesquels on a puisé ces 
réflexions. 

Vous voyés, Monsieur, avec quelle 
étendué j’ai profitté et abusé de votre 
requisition. I] faut que je vous la rappelle 
pour établir ma justification—‘‘let me 
hear from you, but with the utmost 
secrecy, in the mode of communication 
thru Lord Robert FitzGerald, & as large- 
ly as you possibly can.’’ Ces mots sont 
heureusement resté présens 4 ma mé- 
moire, tant mon coeur les a bien ap- 
préciés. 

Je retouche actuellement ma traduc- 
tion et on imprime 4 mesure.’ J’ai regu 
les corrections indiqueés par Mr. Fisher® 
et je rectifie mes erreurs. Je ne fais qu’en 
rougir tant elles sont grossiéres. J’en 
mourrais de honte si je ne me rappellais 
avec quelle précipitation le tout a été 
traduit, copié, imprimé. J’ai vd aussi les 
fragmens de la traduction que les amis de 
Mr. Greeves [sic] se proposaient de 
publier. Elle etait si ridicule que je 
trouve le public bien heureux de n’avoir 
eu affaire qu’a moi. 

Mr. de Ménerville® est de retour. II 
m’a entretenu de toutes les marques de 
bonté et d’amitié dont vous l’aviés 
comblé. J’ai l‘honneur de vous en faire 

6? We can find no trace of Dupont’s corrected 
1791 edition. 

** Not identified. 

6 As late as Feb. 20, 1791, a M. de Ménerville 
lived at 13 Rue Bourtibourg, Paris. He was treas- 
urer of the Société de la Charité maternelle, which 
had been founded in 1784 to provide care for desti- 
tute legitimate children. In 1789 it began to receive 
funds from the king, and Marie Antoinette accepted 
the title of honerary ‘“‘foundress’’ of the society. 
However, its 1790 compte rendu seems to have been 


the last before its reorganization in 1801 (LacRorx, 
lier série, VII, 243-47). 
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me remercimens. Je projettais un voyage 
a Londres, mais avec ma maniére de 
voir, je ne sais si je dois me le permettre. 
Quand on désire du secours, il faut l’at- 
tendre 4 son poste. 

Je vous prie de présenter mes eal 
mages respectueux 4 vos dames, y com- 
pris Mrs. Haviland et sa sceur’® dont les 
bontés sont toujours présentes 4 mon 
souvenir. J’ai appris avec grand plaisir le 
retablissement de Mr. votre frére et de 
nouvelles de M. votre fils & qui j’ai 
honneur de faire mes sincéres compli- 
mens. Mr de Ménerville n’a pas ren- 
contré chés vous de Dr. Laurens,” Capt 
Nagle”—ni Miss Hickey” dont je lui 
ai demandé aussi des nouvelles. 

Lisés, je vous en prie, lisés la diatribe 
de Mr. Necker contre |’assemblée. Rien 
n'est plus intéressant que de voir ce 
createur de l’assemblée la mettre toute 

7 Mrs. Salisbury Haviland, a widow, whose 


estate in Penn was near Beaconsfield, and her sister 
Mrs. Aston (Prior, I, 456-59). 


™ Burke’s most intimate friend at this time, Dr. 
French Laurence (1757-1809). 


™ Admiral Sir Edmund Nagle (1757-1830), son 
of a first cousin of Burke’s, then a captain in the 
Royal Navy and a frequent visitor to Beaconsfield. 


73 Perhaps a female relation of Joseph Hickey, 
Burke’s lawyer and intimate friend (Dixon WEcTER, 
Edmund Burke and his kinsmen |‘‘University of 
Colorado studies,’’ Ser. B, Vol. I, No. 1 (Boulder, 
1939)], p. 38 n.). 
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entiére au carcan avec une inscription 
portant ces mots: pour crime d’ingrati- 
tude.”* 


Recevés |’assurance de mes sentimens 
respectueux. 


[no signature] 


P.S. Je voulais vous envoyer une lettre 
de l'abbé Raynal® que l’on va trouver 
moyen de faire lire 4 l’assemblée. Cet 
apétre de la liberté est devenu un cy 
devant génie. I] trouve que ces messieurs 
vont au dela du sens commun depuis long- 
tems. Elle n’est pas encore imprimée ni 
publiée—— 

[To be continued] 


"4 Sur l’administration de M. Necker par lui-méme, 
which appeared in Paris in May 1791. It is a bitter 
complaint against the ingratitude of the French 
nation, running to no less than 434 pages in the 
original edition. 

™ Guillaume Thomas Francois, abbé Raynal 
(1711-96), former parish priest at St. Sulpice, editor 
of the Mercure de France, and a prolific writer best 
known for his Histoire philosophique et politique des 
établissements et du commerce des Europtens dans 
les deux Indes (Amsterdam, 1770). Dupont evidently 
knew, as he was writting to Burke, that Raynal 
was sending an address to the president of the Na- 
tional Assembly, attacking the Revolution and re- 
tracting some of the principles of the Histoire philo- 
sophique. This address was read on May 31, 1791 
and caused considerable indignation on the left 
(Anatole Feucére, Un précurseur de la révolution, 
V’Abbé Raynal {Angouléme, 1922], pp. 382-86; 
Réimpression, VIII, 553-55). 
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A West-Indian fortune. By RicHARD ParREs. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1951. Pp. 367. $4.50. 


In recent years the clear advantages of analy- 
sis of economic development in terms of the in- 
dividual énterprise have evoked a rapid growth 
of interest in business history. It was in the na- 
ture of the case, however, that the bulk of at- 
tention should go to industrial ventures and to 
recent corporations which offered the historian 
institutional collections of documents. 

Richard Pares strikes off into fresher fields. 
His subject is a colonial English family with in- 
terests in the commerce and agriculture of the 
West Indies. Fortunate enough to have access to 
a collection of papers that runs over some two 
centuries, Pares has been able to compile so in- 
formative an account of the accumulation and 
consolidation of a fortune that it throws fresh 
light on the general problems of colonial econ- 
omy 

The founder of the fortune, Azariah Pinney, 
younger son of a Presbyterian minister, came to 
Nevis in 1685 with a capital of £15 and with the 
promise of credit from family connections to 
help him get established. Within two decades 
he had become a planter and had amassed 
wealth enough to keep the family going through 
two generations of mismanagement after his 
death. The family enterprises were again set 
upon a firm foundation in the 1760’s by John 
Pinney, who managed to rationalize and reor- 
ganize the processes of sugar production. John 
was wise enough also, before the end of the cen- 
tury, to transfer the seat of his operations back 
to England, to rid himself gradually of landed 
property, and to shift the family capital into 
trade, where it remained until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

A number of striking generalizations emerge 
from this account. Although sugar production 
itself was profitable enough, the planters were 
capable of retaining their profits only in the 
spasmodic intervals, mostly in the eighteenth 
century, when expanding demands and rising 
prices compensated for inefliciencies of manage- 
ment and the unwillingness of the West Indians 
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to separate their productive and personal house- 
hold accounts. Mostly the planters wasted their 
substance on high living and ran precipitously 
into debt. 

The long-run profits went to the factors and 
agents, middlemen in marketing the island 
staples. It was thus that Azariah himself had 
founded the fortune; it was by mercantile tal- 
ents that John later re-established it; and it was 
thus, by the end of the period, that the Huggins 
family had moved into prominence. Through 
the eighteenth century, it was true, the trading 
families tended to be drawn back into planting; 
lacking alternative channels of investment, they 
sank their funds into mortgages and became, in 
their turn, planters. 

It is instructive in this respect to contrast the 
island colonies with those of the mainland. Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina planters also felt the 
pressure of the economic and cultural forces that 
drove their counterparts on Nevis into debt. 
But the mainland provincials were spared the 
disastrous costs of absenteeism; and when 
trouble arose they did not succumb grumbling 
into their cups in the London clubs; instead, 
they sought redress through the available in- 
struments of politics. Boston and New York 
merchants also felt the limitations of an imperi- 
al system that restricted the means of capital in- 
vestment, but they were rarely tempted by the 
prospect of entering a landed gentry; when they 
bought land, it was for speculation’s sake. 

If we could account for this difference, we 
would have a key to the understanding of much 
in the subsequent divergence in the experience 
of the West Indies from that of the United 
States. We are less likely, however, to account 
for that difference in purely economic than in 
more general social and cultural terms. For that 
reason we could wish Pares had given us even 
more than he has on the family structure and 
the social context within which the Pinneys op- 
erated. But we must be grateful for his achieve- 
ment as far as it goes, and doubly grateful for 
the sprightly style in which he wrote his book. 


OscaR HANDLIN 
Harvard University 


+ 
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The growth of English society: a short economic 
history. By E. Lipson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1950. Pp. 448. $5.00. 


It has long been a belief of this reviewer that 
the most balanced and rewarding courses deal- 
ing with the general introduction to a field of 
study should be given by those members of a 
university faculty who, other things being 
equal, have accumulated the longest and most 
extensive experience in teaching and doing re- 
search in that field. Unfortunately, this precept 
is not always followed, and introductory courses 
are all too often handed over to young and rela- 
tively inexperienced instructors. The book un- 
der review, which, in the words of its author, is 
the fruit “of forty years’ study of English Eco- 
nomic History” (p. vi), is eloquent support for 
my belief expressed earlier. E. Lipson needs no 
introduction to students of English economic 
history. His life-work has been devoted to this 
field, and there are few men living who are his 
equals in breadth of knowledge and mastery of 
the problems presented by the study of British 
economic development. 

Unlike his earliet books on which his reputa- 
tion is chiefly based, this work does not attempt 
to present new findings or an original and new 
interpretation of certain phases in the economic 
history of England, but it is designed for stu- 
dents and general readers; in other words, it is 
useful either as a textbook on English social and 
economic history or as a work which in a rela- 
tively short space presents a survey of how the 
common people of England have made a living 
and what factors, often beyond the reach of the 
common man, influenced the conditions under 
which they labored and earned their daily 
bread. The style of the book flows smoothly, and 
the presentation is very economical. The medie- 
val economy is presented in seventy-two pages, 
and yet all the important issues of English eco- 
nomic life of that time are presented, often in 
a very plastic and impressive form. Unlike some 
of his predecessors who have written one-volume 
economic histories of England, Lipson hardly 
relies on statistics; but he uses apt and some- 
times quasi-epigrammatic quotations from writ- 
ings of the period he tries to characterize, and 
he achieves a most fortunate effect. For ex- 
ample, it would have been difficult to elucidate 
better the moral dilemma experienced in early 
Victorian England between strict advocacy of 
laissez-faire and the need to protect children 
and women against the excesses of the factory 
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system than to present the kind of quotations 
from the men of the 1830's and the 1840's that 
Lipson has used. Richard Cobden acquiesced in 
factory legislation for “young people” because 
“it is a question for the medical and not the 
economical profession” (p. 275). The advocates 
of factory legislation, with high mora! purpose, 
argued that it would be “better to give up the 
cotton trade altogether than to draw... 
[£2,000,000 annually] out of the blood and 
bones and sinews of these unfortunate children” 
(p. 271). And the basic value position held by 
the middle class is equally well expressed in a 
quotation from an official report concerning a 
maximum-hour law, in which it is stated that 
“such remedies as these are so contrary to the 
principles of political economy that I scarcely 
need make any further comments on them” 
(p. 269). Whenever the author wants to convey 
the spirit of an age, he illustrates it by quota- 
tions of this kind, and thus succeeds in convey- 
ing vividly the standpoints from which the chief 
issues and problems were looked at, as well as 
the form in which new events and developments 
appeared to the people witnessing them. 

Although as regards exposition the book pre- 
sents the problems of an age in terms of the 
knowledge and valuations of that time, the 
over-all plan on which it is written is quite 
modern. This is exhibited in two ways. The 
economy of space which the author imposed 
upon himself required an unusually rigorous 
judgment of what problems to emphasize and 
how to combine related problems in order to 
present them as special cases of a more general 
issue. In his process of selection the author has 
been guided by the most recent views of what 
aspects of economic policy and economic data 
are relevant. Thus, this is the first concise eco- 
nomic history, to my knowledge, which attempts 
to discuss the over-all trend of economic devel- 
opment in terms of the proportional contribu- 
tion of different kinds of economic services and 
of different industries to the national gross 
product. Similarly, the discussion of the move- 
ment leading to the establishment of free inter- 
national trade is constantly oriented toward 
emphasizing the relatedness between trade and 
navigation, on the one hand, and between both 
of these and the gradual acceptance of the 
principle of equal treatment in international 
economic relations, on the other. 

But the flavor of modernity is felt not merely 
in the selection and formulation of problems dis- 
cussed, but even more profoundly in the fact 
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that the relationship between individual and 
community runs through the entire book like a 
red thread. This problem is looked at sometimes 
from the standpoint of conflicting valuations 
(individualism versus collectivism), sometimes 
from the standpoint of distribution of power 
among classes of individuals, and sometimes 
from the mainly political viewpoint of the rela- 
tionship between economic (and political) free- 
dom and planning. The very division of the book 
makes this interest apparent. The medieval peri- 
od is designated as “the corporate society,” 
mercantilism is described as a conflict between 
“the first planned economy” and the growth of 
individualism, and the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries are described again as a 
reaction from laissez-faire. The view that the 
period from about 1760 to 1880 in England rep- 
resents a historical freak in the almost universal 
acknowledgment of economic individualism as 
the chief source of motivation for social action 
has often been remarked. This period has some- 
times been regarded as an interlude in human 
history in which, according to one view, wor- 
ship of individual freedom was elevated to a 
dogma and in which, according to another, hu- 
man reason triumphed over irrational exercise of 
man’s lust for power. Lipson does not operate on 
so simple and vulgar a level as this. He is always 
careful to distinguish ideals of social organiza- 
tion from realities, and he finds that conflicting 
forces usually produce a more or less precarious 
balance in favor of more economic freedom or 
more planning. But a more mature and balanced 
view of this issue is gained by the very fact that 
this relation appears again and again in the dis- 
cussion, that, with reference to different eco- 
nomic, technological, and political “environ- 
ments” the same questions are put: What role 
does the community play in fostering man’s 
welfare? How much is it concerned at all with 
the welfare of the individual? What techniques 
are used by the community designed to influence 
the welfare position of individuals in relation 
to one another? 

These factors make the book not only up-to- 
date but also by far the best short account of 
the economic history of England. Yet it may 
not be out of place to voice a few criticisms 
which relate to the terminology employed in 
the work. In truth, the differences are not mere- 
ly terminological but are ultimately based on 
differences in the understanding and interpre- 
tation of social dynamics in general. The first 
point refers to the concept of a ‘planned econo- 
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my.” Mercantilism is so described. But no- 
where is a clear and precise definition given of 
what is meant by economic planning. The dis- 
cussion of the chapter dealing with the “first 
planned economy” gives rise to the suspicion 
either that state regulation of economic activity 
is equated with planning or that the fact is over- 
looked that planning can be pursued for many 
different ends. The procedures and results of 
planning with one set of ends in view may be 
completely different (except in externals) from 
those obtaining with different ends in mind. 

The second concept which arouses doubt is 
Lipson’s use of the term “capitalism.” Capital- 
ism is defined as “‘a phase in industrial evolution 
where an employer hires labor to work up the 
material supplied by him” (p. 91). Surely such 
a definition is too wide, since it applies also to 
the relation between master and journeyman 
or apprentice under the guild system (pp. 45- 
46); but this makes the concept meaningless by 
extending its applicability to quite different 
forms of industrial organization. Moreover, 
Lipson does not always stick to his own defini- 
tion of the term. In one place he argues, for ex- 
ample, that the grant of patents of monopoly 
under mercantilism represented one of the “‘re- 
straints placed on capitalism” (p, 150). Surely, 
here ‘“‘capitalism’”’ must mean the extension of 
competitive enterprise, that is, it refers to a rela- 
tion between entrepreneurs (or a form of or- 
ganization of the market of products) rather 
than to a relation between entrepreneurs and 
laborers. But the broad definition of capitalism 
used by Lipson also leads him to criticize a re- 
mark by Friedrich Engels as factually wrong 
(p. 91), although the difference is really due to 
the fact that “capitalism” and “proletariat” 
were concepts which for Engels were associated 
with a specific form of an all-embracing social 
organization, whereas for Lipson they corre- 
spond to a relationship of factors in a particular 
productive enterprise. It should be stated, in all 
fairness, however, that quarrels over conceptual 
matters (even though they have their basis in 
the ultimate theories of historical processes) are 
not very fruitful and display not an actual error 
or shortcoming of an author’s work but rather 
an inclination to adhere more firmly to some 
particular set of social theories. In balance, is- 
sues such as these disappear before the over-all 
high quality of the work. 


Bert F. HOSELITz 


University of Chicago 
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The British overseas: exploits of a nation of shop- 
keepers. By C. E. Carrtncton, M.A. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 
1036. $9.00. 


All teachers of British imperial history will 
welcome this book; yet it is more than a mere 
textbook, in the sense that the general reader 
will not find dipping into it a difficult task. With 
a minimum of effort he will be able to look up 
here the essential facts about any aspect of 
British expansion overseas. What C. E. Carring- 
ton has tried to do is to compress into one thou- 
sand pages, without the apparatus of bibliogra- 
phies, footnotes, and references, the whole story 
of British expansion, focusing the attention on 
the achievements of emigrants of British stock, 
subordinating Indian history, virtually omitting 
Irish history, and taking for granted a knowl- 
edge of British domestic history. He has suc- 
ceeded extraordinarily well. One of the chief 
virtues of his method is the emphasis on the life- 
stories of important men. His illustrations are 
nearly all portraits, and the book abounds with 
thumbnail biographical sketches of statesmen, 
explorers, and pioneers, most of which are very 
well done. This involves a good many flash 
backs, but the arrangement of chapters and 
topics is so skilfully made that the reader is not 
confused by the violation of chronological order. 
There is a minimum of repetition, but it is some- 
what distracting to have page references insert- 
ed in the body of the text to show where else in 
the book the same topic is touched upon: The 
book differs from most others of its kind by giv- 
ing more than cursory treatment to lesser- 
known outposts of empire, such as Aden, the 
Falklands, Sarawak, and British Honduras. 
Carrington also feels, quite properly, that such 
topics as the partition of Africa cannot be under- 
stood unless adequate attention is paid to 
French, German, Belgian, and Portuguese 
colonial policy as well as to British. 

In his anxiety not to omit significant facts, 
the author has, it seems to this reviewer, in- 
dulged in too little interpretation. Apart from a 
thoughtful and well-balanced concluding essay, 
there is very little in the book that is not exposi- 
tory narrative. Relegation of hosts of facts 
about colonies of lesser importance to appen- 
dixes and inclusion of interpretative chapters at 
appropriate chronological points might have 
been a better arrangement. The book also would 
have gained in usefulness, especially for teach- 
ing purposes outside the Commonwealth, if a 
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knowledge of British and Irish home politics had 
not been quite so much taken for granted. It is 
regrettable that whenever the author does make 
comments on important events, they are not al- 
ways in the best of taste. There is sometimes a 
rather cavalier disregard of the complexities of 
many issues, as, for example, Anglo-Indian 
finance in the eighteenth century (p. 186), 
Anglo-Egyptian finance in the nineteenth (p. 
857). Though by no means uncritical of the 
seamier side of imperialism, Carrington is rather 
reluctant to be specific about it. The assumption 
is that, on the whole, British Colonial or British 
Indian administrators were on the side of the 
angels and that colonial and Indian nationalists, 
at any given moment, were premature and in- 
ept. In consequence, the book may not be so 
widely used by teachers both in and outside the 
Commonwealth as it might otherwise have 
been. Indians will not be happy about the tone 
of the author’s remarks on Gandhi, Egyptians 
will be critical of the treatment of Zaghul Pasha, 
and Irishmen will resent the characterization of 
Mr. De Valera as a “narrow pedant”’ (p. 905). 

For so long a book, errors of fact are extraor- 
dinarily few. In the Indian chapters, the Ilbert 
Bill is wrongly described as ‘‘authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Indian judges’’ (p. 941), whereas 
the point was that the proposed measure would 
have deprived Europeans of their right to trial 
only by European judges. Indian judges had 
been previously appointed but had hitherto not 
been allowed to try Europeans. The data of the 
British capture of Ceylon is given as 1792 (p. 
758) instead of 1796; and that of the defeat and 
death of Tipu Sultan as 1798 (p. 182) instead of 
1799. Coorg should be described as a chief com- 
missioner’s province; it has not remained part of 
Madras, as stated on page 428, Sir John Shore 
was as much a governor-general as the more 
distinguished holders of that high office, and not 
a deputy (p. 181). It is far from true that in 
Ceylon the Dutch “left the Kingdom of Kandy 
alone” (p. 403); they fought a war with Kandy 
in the mid-eighteenth century. The vague Brit- 
ish rights in Achin did not give the British a 
“sphere of influence” (p. 659) in the whole of 
Sumatra. Eighteen-century Indian Army offi- 
cers would be astonished to learn that ‘“‘no share 
of Indian wealth came their way in time of 
peace” (p. 193). So also would Henry Dundas 
and his colleagues on the first India ‘Board of 
Control” be puzzled that posterity should think 
of them as without “motives for directing Indi- 
an affairs on narrow party lines” (p. 179). Pa- 
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tronage was the breath of their nostrils, and 
what they had objected to in Fox’s scheme was 
that his proposed board could have continued in 
power after the fall of the ministry which might 
establish it. The statement that after the acqui- 
sition of the diwani the East India Company’s 
“profits were derived from the land tax raised in 
the provinces they ruled rather than from the 
import and export trade of Asia”’ (p. 186) is an 
oversimplification of an extremely complex 
subject. Carrington seems frequently to neglect 
the importance of the China trade in discussing 
East India Company finance. It is certainly 
debatable whether Amsterdam remained the 
financial capital of Europe as late as 1789 (p. 
473). Most admirers of the modern Common- 
wealth will be pained by Carrington’s para- 
graphs on the Statute of Westminster. It may 
not read like a “charter of liberties” or enshrine 
“glowing sentiments,” and it doubtless deals 
with “the unromantic topics of repugnancy, ex- 
traterritoriality and disallowance”’ (p. 903); but 
are these not, as Mr. Churchill might say, the 
root of the matter? Surely, the statute together 
with the Balfour Declaration of 1926 is entitled 
to be considered as much a landmark in Com- 
monwealth history as the Durham Report, 
much of which is likewise uninspiring reading. 
Perhaps in a second edition of his very useful 
book Carrington may view this and other topics 
with less asperity. 

HOLDEN FURBER 


University of Pennsyloania 


A family history, 1688-1837: the Wyndhams of 
Somerset, Sussex, and Wiltshire. By the 
Hon. H. A. Wynpuam. London, New York, 
and Toronto: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 374. $4.25. 


This volume, like the earlier one (London, 
1939) dealing with the Wyndham family history 
from 1410 to 1688, exhibits the high qualifica 
tions of its author—wide historical knowledge, a 
good prose style (the frequent use of the fused 
participle notwithstanding), and complete can- 
dor in treating the less worthy members among 
the many branches of his family. When the 
Hon. H. A. Wyndham. questions, qualifies, or re- 
jects the indictment of a Wyndham, one can be 
confident of his detachment. 

Even without the Norfolk branch, which is 
intentionally neglected in the present volume, 
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the story of the Wyndhams from the Revolu- 
tion to the era of nineteenth-century reform, if 
all are to be introduced, is necessarily compli- 
cated. Naturally, there are only a few, and these 
the most distinguished, whom the author makes 
it possible for us to know well—Lieutenant- 
General Hugh, who fought for William III and 
Anne; Sir William, who outgrew his jacobitism 
to become the leader of the Tory opposition in 
the house of commons; Sir Charles, the second 
Earl of Egremont, who succeeded the elder Pitt 
as secretary of state; Henry Penruddock, topog- 
rapher, who recorded his very eighteenth-cen- 
tury reactions to a tour of Italy; William Fred- 
erick, British envoy to Tuscany in the years 
when Italy was menaced and overrun by Na- 
poleon; and George, the third Earl of Egremont, 
of whose political and artistic patronage, agri- 
cultural enterprise, and extraordinarily bounti- 
ful hospitality at Petworth the author gives a 
complete and engrossing account. Other Wynd- 
hams include emigrants to Australia and Cana- 
da, two who fought and died for American inde- 
pendence, and several who commanded forces 
against Napoleon. Two Wyndhams in the eight- 
eenth century, a girl on one occasion and an in- 
fant boy (who lived to be eighty} on another, 
“narrowly escaped a premature burial.” Per- 
haps, however, no story in this volume is so re- 
markable as the “resurrection” of Florence 
Wadham Wyndham recounted in the first vol- 
ume. Without her (shall we say “posthumous’’?) 
son, there would be no Wyndhams in Britain or 
the Commonwealth today. 

To describe the personalities and activities of 
all these Wyndhams and to have them live in 
their milieu, a historian needs to be at home in 
politics, diplomacy, war, colonial policy, finance, 
agriculture, the fine arts, horse breeding, and 
other matters: this the author is. Under his ex- 
pert and industrious guidance we see, through 
the Wyndhams, important segments of history. 


WILLSON H. Coates 


University of Rochester 


Trade through the Himalayas: the early British 
attempts to open Tibet. By SCHUYLER CAM- 
MANN. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 180. $3.50. 


Schuyler Cammann’s excellent monographic 
study merits attention from a larger audience 
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than its apparently limited scope would seem to 
indicate. Addressing himself to the British ef- 
fort to penetrate Tibet during the times of 
Warren Hastings and Lord Cornwallis, the au- 
thor has produced a book that should be of in- 
terest to students of the history of British India, 
to those who are interested in Anglo-Chinese re- 
lations in the early period, to those concerned 
with what is now called the “expansion of 
Europe,” and to scholars in the field of British 
history. 

Cammann exhibits an ability to examine a 
subject intensively without losing sight of the 
wider problems involved and, without vio- 
lating sound methodology, adds a much needed 
chapter to the history of the British overseas. 
His treatment is also of value because by careful 
scholarship he has been able to develop insights 
that may serve, in part at least, as correctives 
to some of the glib history that has been written 
in other: quarters on the subject of British 
expansion. 

His analysis, for example, of Hastings’ mo- 
tives in sending George Bogle and, subse- 
quently, Samuel Turner to Tashilhunpo or his 
discussion of the relationship between the 
Gurkha campaign and the Macartney embassy 
to China are most illuminating of the tenor of 
events. He even includes a note on the efforts of 
Sir Francis Younghusband in Tibet during the 
first decade of the twentieth century that serves 
to correct misinterpretations which have arisen 
concerning Younghusband’s objectives. 

The author has also included an interesting 
discussion of the East India Company’s war with 
Bhutan in 1773 that serves to rectify the mis- 
taken impression usually given by standard 
British historians. Cammann demonstrates, in 
this instance, that the English expedition was 
not designed to repulse a Bhutanese invasion of 
Cooch Behar so much as to enter into a power 
struggle with Bhutan for sovereignty over Cooch 
Behar. In an appendix he reproduces sections of 
the treaty signed by the company with Cooch 
Behar, prior to the expedition, by the terms of 
which the company assured itself in advance of 
handsome repayment for its expenses as well as 
of the forthcoming subjection of Cooch Behar 
to the company’s rule. 

The fact that Cammann is able to use Chi- 
nese and Tibetan source materials adds to the 
value of this study. By so doing he has con- 
tributed a great deal to further clarification of 
the actual relations that existed between the 
Middle Kingdom and Tibet in premodern and 
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modern times. His researches even pinpoint the 
date of effective Chinese suzerainty over Tibet 
as having commenced with the expedition sent 
by the Ch’ien-lung emperor to Tibet in 1792 to 
drive the Gurkha forces out. 

In addition to giving a painstaking analysis 
of source materials pertaining to Anglo-Tibetan 
and Sino-Tibetan relations, Cammann has been 
careful to correct, where necessary, errors that 
had crept into the works of previous authors 
dealing with Tibet. Apart from this, his study is 
of value in adding to the work already done by 
such scholars as H. B. Morse and Earl H. 
Pritchard on early Anglo-Chinese relations. 

Fortunately, Cammann writes lucidly and 
effectively, avoiding the pitfalls of heaviness 
that frequently prove too much for the mono- 
graphic scholar. It was a pleasure to read his 
book, and it is a pleasure to be able to recom- 
mend it to the serious attention of students in- 
terested in the different subjects for which it has 
pertinence. Now that Tibet has re-entered the 
news, it is to be hoped that additional interest in 
its past will be developed, and it is felt that 
Cammann’s book will remain a milepost in 
such study. 

Ropert I. CRANE 


University of Chicago 


Investment in empire: British railway and steam 
shipping enterprise in India, 1825-1849. By 
DANIEL THORNER. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. 189. $3.75. 


This is a very good monograph, though the 
title somewhat conceals its real freshness and 
usefulness. It would be more accurately de- 
scribed if it read: ‘“Toward investment in em- 
pire: launching British... .” For it is not an- 
other history of either enterprise, even within 
the date lines, but simply, and adequately, a 


_ study of the campaigns which induced the rath- 


er reluctant East Indian Company directors to 
pledge government support to the use of steam 
power for improving communications in India 
and between Britain and India. In the case of 
steam shipping, the story ends when the di- 
rectors, early in 1841, entered into a subsidy 
agreement with the newly chartered Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Compa- 
ny for a regular steam service from Suez to 
Calcutta. For railways, the major theme, it 
closes when the company undertook, in 1849, to 
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guarantee interest of 5 per cent on the capital to 
be raised for the first two steam railway proj- 
ects in India. The interest guarantee in these 
railway contracts served as the model for later 
railway financing and was an important ‘factor 
in attracting to this phase of empire deyelop- 
ment a goodly share of the rising capital exports 
of Britain at a moderate cost. By 1907, accord- 
ing to the calculations of Sir George Paish, 
British investors held more than £123,000,000 
in Indian railway stocks and received returns 
which averaged 3.87 per cent on their face value. 
American railways had drawn nearly five times 
as much British capital, but, with larger risks, 
drew a higher interest inducement—4.5 per cent 
on an average at this time. (‘Great Britain’s 
capital investment in other lands,’’ Journal of 
the Royal Historical Society, LXXII [1909], 
475). It is likely that the great Indian railway 
system was constructed at a lower contractual 
cost with respect to the capital required than 
any other railway network in the world. As 
Daniel Thorner suggests (p. viii) “the subject is 
significant in itself and not without relevance 
today” in relation to development programs. 
Thorner has done his work thoroughly and 
well, He has threaded his way with sound judg- 
ment through the promotional literature, which, 
with the railway files in the former India Office, 
were his chief sources. In only one minor case 
did this reviéwer notice any untested accept- 
ance of the enthusiasms of the promoters. It is 
an exaggeration to say that American cotton 
prices ‘‘nearly doubled”’ in 1846 (pp. 112-13). A 
check with Arthur H. Cole, Wholesale commodi- 
ty prices in the United States (Cambridge, 1938), 
p. 154, indicates a rise of about 35 per cent over 
the low prices of 1845. Possibly a little wider re- 
view of the background in India and in Britain 
would improve perspective and understanding 
for the reader. Why, for example, should politi- 
cal governors and board of control have been 
readier to develop the commercial possibilities 
of India than the directors of a trading com- 
pany? Perhaps reference to the stirrings of na- 
tional pride would add something to the com- 
mercial and politico-military answer to the 
question. This factor can be illustrated by 
Macaulay's minute and by the efforts of suces- 
sive governors-general and presidents of the 
board of control, from Bentinck and Ellenbo- 
rough on, to reduce civil and military costs in 
order to find funds for public improvements and 
to eliminate tolls and tariffs on internal trade, 
which broke India up into commercial frag- 
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ments and made through railway lines quite im- 
practical. 

The book is pleasingly clear and readable, 
but the notes are collected at the close of each 
chapter. Alas for the convenience of the inter- 
ested reader! There is much to be said for the 
older convention of footnotes. 


Abert H. ImMLaAnH 
Fletcher School 
Tufts College 


John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor: their cor- 
respondence and subsequent marriage. By F. 
A. Hayek. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. Pp. 314. $4.50. 

A great love must always command respect, 
if not agreement. Most readers of John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography have admired his devotion 
to the lady who became his wife, without taking 
at face value his extraordinary tribute to her in- 
tellectual powers. Nor is F. A. Hayek likely to 
win acceptance for his view that their corre- 
spondence should refute this skepticism. It is 
true that Harriet Taylor was not stupid and 
that the romance recorded in these pages was 
highly cerebral, but one has the feeling that her 
effect on Mill owed more to her intensity than 
to her intelligence. 

What these letters do bear out is the editor’s 
comment that Mill himself was remarkable for 
the moral rectitude of his intellectual activity 
rather than for its philosophical penetration. 
And the question of Mrs. Taylor’s contribution 
to the development of Mill’s opinions is not, 
perhaps, a very important one if those opinions 
have come to seem part of the furniture of the 
age instead of seminal truths. 

This is not to say that this is an unimportant 
publication. It affords a rare and welcome 
glimpse into that obscure, jealously guarded 
preserve in which the great Victorians kept 
their private emotions and led their private 
lives. And if Mill’s opinions now seem a reflec- 
tion of the times he sought to change, how much 
more does the behavior revealed by these let- 
ters: contemptuous of English social convention, 
Mill nevertheless broke with his family because 
his mother and sisters were tardy jin calling on 
his wife; admirers of human nature, he and Mrs. 
Taylor were fiercely intolerant of the very hu- 
man curiosity of their friends; two sensitive and 
intelligent spirits, both lived under the shadow 
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of consumption—and lived quite a long time; 
absorbed in their ailments, they expended an 
incredible fund of energy journeying about Eu- 
rope, singly and together, afoot and in all sorts 
of inconvenient conveyances, in an indefatigable 
search after rest and strength; freethinkers in 
matters matrimonial, they prided themselves on 
the example which their association, however 
unorthodox, might set to the vulgar and the 
carnal, because, having been purely mental, it 
was impeccably moral; married in a registrar’s 
office a decorous two years after John Taylor’s 
death, Mill was assailed some time later by the 
panicky fear that his having signed his initials 
instead of his full name would create an irregu- 
larity; and, to make certain that it was legal, he 
proposed remarriage in a church; scornful of 
sentimentality, he bought a house overlooking 
the cemetery in Avignon, where his wife died, in 
order to spend the rest of his life within sight of 
her grave. 

The great interest of this correspondence 
makes it the more a pity that the editing of the 
volume is pedestrian and the printing atrocious. 


CuHar_es C. GILLESPIE 


Princeton University 


Physiologie du parti communiste francais. By 
ANGELO Rossi. Paris: Editions Self, 1948. 
Pp. 447. Fr. 480. 


Deux ans dalliance germano-soviétique: aott 


1939—juin 1941. By ANGELO Rossi. Paris: ~’ 


Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1949. Pp. 222. Fr. 
250. 

Les Communistes francais pendant la dréle de 
guerre: une page d'histoire. By ANGELO 
Rossi. Paris: Les Iles d’or, Plon, 1951. Pp. 
351. Fr. 1,100. 


The record of Soviet diplomacy and of 
French Communist implementation of it during 
the period of the German-Soviet pact has been 
deliberately glossed over and distorted in official 
Communist “histories.’”” Not only do the books 
of Angelo Rossi present detailed coverage and 
correction, but they throw a spotlight on that 
phase of Soviet policy which, in its contradic- 
tion to French patriotism and antifascism, can 
best serve to disillusion French Communists. 

Rossi was once an Italian Communist. He 
has since been known as a French socialist jour- 
nalist, and, more recently, he has been recog- 
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nized as a scholar. His volume entitled The rise 
of Italian Fascism (London, 1938) serves him 
here as a basis for comparing fascism and com- 
munism. During the last decade he has devoted 
his full time to research, of which these impor- 
tant studies are the first fruits. 

American scholars already have had access 
to the extensive German documentary materi- 
als upon which the Deux ans is based. The two 
books on French communism, however, are vir- 
tual mines of new source material, gathered by 
the author with the assistance of a “resistant” 
Vichy police official. Rossi quotes amply from 
this vast body of clandestine Communist peri- 
odicals and tracts, annotating each short chap- 
ter with a sharp eye for Communist manipula- 
tion and obfuscation. The Physiologie has a 
rich appendix, and Les Communistes francais 
lavishly includes forty-six plates of photo- 
graphed underground publications. The use of 
a pungent present tense throughout these works 
highlights present implications of the Soviet- 
French Communist record from 1939 to 1941. 

Of the three books, Deux ans, with its simple 
concise narrative, is the most readable. A mas- 
tery of its material is a prerequisite to full un- 
derstanding of the other two. Rossi believes 
that Joseph Stalin initiated the rapprochement 
with Germany by his speech of March 10, 1939, 
and he interprets the subsequent Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet negotiations as simply a device to secure 
higher payment in Russia’s negotiations with 
Adolf Hitler. The key to Stalin’s policy was the 
ultra-secret protocol attached to the German- 


-Soviet pact, in which Soviet spheres of expan- 


sion were guaranteed in return for a Soviet 
“neutrality.” All subsequent Russian annexa- 
tions stemmed from it; and, when Hitler called 
a halt, Europe was confronted with the same 
historic clash of imperialisms which had op- 
erated in 1914. Rossi concludes that Soviet 
“neutrality” was, in effect, collaboration with 
Hitler, and he contends that Stalin’s pact con- 
tributed directly to the defeat of France. 

The role of the Comintern is less easily as- 
sessed. It is the function of Les Communistes 
frangais and the Physiologie to attempt to do so. 
Together, they provide a detailed account of the 
response of the French party to Soviet diploma- 
cy from August 22, 1939 to November 1941, the 
latter date selected to include a sample of the 
about-face required by Hitler’s invasion of 
Russia. In method Les Communistes frangais 
offers a chronological history of the months 
prior to the French defeat. The source material 
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upon which the Physiologie is based completes 
the record of French communism for the un- 
patriotic period, but this study utilizes a topical 
organization in an effort to provide a sociologi- 
cal analysis of Communist activities which 
should have general validity. With considerable 
brilliance Rossi has arranged Communist litera- 
ture for twelve months of the defeatist tactic 
and five of the resistance tactic, demonstrating 
the continuity of party strategy behind the con- 
tradictions of a change in party line. The result 
is a picture of the militant activism of the party. 
Its totalitarian aims are vividly illustrated in 
the framing of appeals and programs for each 
segment of society. Rossi's chapters on under- 
ground organization, party press, and finances 
and the recruitment and discipline of personnel 
are full of interesting material. The Communist 
party is in no sense a party like the others; and 
here the author offers his most penetrating 
contributions. His discussion of the psychology 
of party membership, with its fundamental, un- 
questioned faith and its sine gua non of absolute 
loyalty to the “socialist fatherland,” is pre- 
sented in terms that make the inconsistent 
rationalizations of loyal Communists under- 
standable as a marriage of religious and political 
sentimc: ts. In the last analysis Rossi confronts 
this terrestrial dogma not with the arms of re- 
pression but with the democratic didactics of 
free discussion. 

In a sense Les Communistes francais comple- 
ments the Physiologie by its full, unflattering 
chfracterizations of the party’s leaders and by 
its close description of the process of going un- 
derground. Its major contribution, however, is 
a definitive study of the impact of the German- 
Soviet pact upon the French Communist party. 
For about a month after the signing of the pact, 
the party leadership knew nothing of the secret 
protocol. Thus, in interpreting Soviet diplomacy 
during late August and September, it faced a 
severe crisis. 

Here was the optimum condition for a na- 
tionalist deviation in France, and, on this score, 
Les Communistes frangais provides revelations. 
Notably, the French party, in the first- weeks, 
committed “errors’’ by supporting France’s 
Polish ally in the final issues of the legal party 
press and by voting military credits. The 
younger deputies donned uniforms, and the 
gravity of this deviation can be measured by the 
abrupt desertion of Maurice Thorez and the 
“self-criticism” indulged in by the first clan- 
destine party publications. The unpopularity of 
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the pact had already encouraged former sympa- 
thizers to denounce both Soviet policy and 
French Communist apology for it. A series of 
dissidences developed, particularly among the 
parliamentary representatives, totaling, in all, 
one-fourth of the group. Frightened by its own 
losses, the leadership compromised between the 
former advantages of the French party’s popu- 
lar, patriotic platform and the exigencies of the 
defense of the Soviet Union, newly defined by 
secret diplomacy. The deviation was an effort 
to preserve some political support in France. 

Rossi leaves no doubt that the Daladier gov- 
ernment discouraged both deviation of the 
faithful and dissidence of those who doubted. 
Only four days after the announcement of the 
pact, it suspended the party press. This hasty 
anticipation of Communist defeatism effectively 
protected the leaders from continued public 
commitment to the dangerous deviation. At the 
same time, French public opinion was shielded 
from further Communist apologies for the pact, 
although these had already undermined previ- 
ous support for the party and could be expected 
to weaken its position still more. Muzzling of 
the press and outlawry of the party had the ef- 
fect of closing the ranks for loyal party members 
like Gabriel Péri and Renaud Jean, even though 
they had grave doubts about the pact, and the 
party was given martyrdom and an opportunity 
to appeal to an uneasy democratic conscience. 
Adding these to the hardships of the working 
class and a widespread, latent pacifism, the 
Communists could make headway in substi- 
tuting hostility to the French government for 
disenchantment with Stalinism. 

On the whole, Rossi justifies the severe police 
measures taken by the government against the 
Communists. He does so by presenting a devas- 
tating account of the new tactic of revolu- 
tionary defeatism, buried since 1934, when 
Russia and France were negotiating a pact of 
mutual assistance. The new tactic began with 
the Communist letter to Edouard Herriot on 
October 1, asking the chamber to discuss the 
Stalin-Hitler peace proposals. Ensuing clan- 
destine propaganda not only applauded Soviet 
expansion in Poland, the Baltic states, and Fin- 
land; it also substituted attacks on British and 
French imperialism for any references to the 
Nazi menace. The party’s underground was or- 
ganized to sabotage war production and to dis- 
seminate defeatist propaganda in the army. 
Rossi records the sabotage and insists that 
Communist propaganda undermined the morale 
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of French troops, though in Deux ans (p. 121 
and n. 1) he disagrees with William Shirer’s con- 
clusion that it “ ‘won the mass of the troops,’ ”’ 
in Les Communistes francais (p. 195 and n. 28), 
he cites the testimony of General Gamelin and 
General Wateau’s report at Riom to prove a di- 
rect connection between Communist propagan- 
da and the defeat of the Second and Ninth 
Armies around Sédan. At all events, there was 
no deviation in the Communist line during the 
battle of France. In the Physiologie Rossi re- 
veals that, when the Germans arrived in Paris, 
a Communist delegation sought unsuccessfully 
the legal publication of L’humanité. Throughout 
the succeeding months French communism 
paralleled Soviet foreign policy by attacking 
British imperialism, its Gaullist “lackeys,” and 
the “imperialist” Vichy government. At the 
game time, the party called for fraternization 
with the German soldiers occupying France. 
French communism thus became a rival to 
Vichy in its efforts to collaborate. Its Riom trial 
would simply have included the Vichyites along 
with Paul Reynaud, Edouard Daladier, and 
Léon Blum. Mindful of subsequent Communist 
prestige as resistants, who, in their zealous pur- 
suit of collaborators, took pains to assassinate 
dissident Communists despite their honorable 
resistance records, Rossi comments bitterly: 
“The Vichy collaborators were at least French!” 
(Les Communistes frangais, p. 306). 

From the two studies it is clear that prior to 
June 22, 1941 there was no gesture on the part 
of loyal Communists which could be interpreted 
as French resistance to the German occupant. 
The charge of collaboration, however, is largely 
moral; its practical consequences were limited. 
While the Communist about-face demoralized 
French military resistance to Germany during 
the “phony war,” it also demoralized the party 
in its revolutionary tactic. Moscow, Rossi con- 
cludes, appears to have formulated a “false ap- 
preciation of the solidity and duration of her 
collaboration with Hitler” (Les Communistes 
frangais, p. 325). 

In all three books Rossi has done a splendid 
service in laying bare the full record both of 
Soviet and of French Communist complicity and 
collaboration with Nazi aggression. His work 
on this period is authoritative; yet the passion 
that has motivated such tireless scholarship 
stems too directly from his political purpose of 
correcting this most shameful phase of French 
Communist history. In the polemical process 
he risks a retributive penchant for omission, a 
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sin which he so roundly chastises Communist 
and “fellow-traveler” writers for committing. 

Rossi interprets Soviet foreign policy solely 
in its Rapallo tradition. This conveniently iden- 
tifies the German and the Bolshevik menaces 
for a patriotic Frenchman, but it fails to do 
justice to earlier, repeated efforts by the Soviet 
Union to attach a military accord to the Franco- 
Soviet pact. There is no reference whatsoever in 
Deux ans to Munich and the bearing it had on 
Soviet policy. In Les Communistes francais 
Rossi omits the role of Munich-style defeatists 
in undermining French morale, and his endorse- 
ment of repressive measures against Commu- 
nists loses force with his silence on the corre- 
spondingly soft treatment accorded Nazi sym- 
pathizers before the defeat. As a general ap- 
praisal of the French party’s activities, the 
Physiologie is seriously limited by its concentra- 
tion solely upon a period of illegality. It thus 
fails to deal with the crucial Popular Front tac- 
tic in which the French party served as avant- 
garde in Comintern policy and which, with 
the subsequent resistance tactic, won over a 
large body of voters and a controlling hand in 
the trade unions. 

The parallelism between the Popular Front 
tactic and the Franco-Soviet pact symbolized 
an alternative policy effaced in Rossi’s work. 
After the riots of February 1934, French leftist 
parties knowingly allied themselves with a 
party pledged to defend Soviet foreign policy, 
while French governments negotiated a Franco- 
Soviet pact. The electoral success of 1936 barred 
domestic fascism; but many socialists and radi- 
cals, as well as the vast majority of the French 
right, rejected an effective Franco-Soviet alli- 
ance, barrier to international fascist aggression 
and keystone of the Communist Popular Front 
tactic. Significantly, the exclusion of Russia 
from Munich was followed directly by the ex- 
clusion of the Communists from the Popular 
Front. The French Communist party’s alliance 
with Soviet Russia had frightened most non- 
Communists away from a Franco-Soviet alli- 
ance. Domestic and foreign politics thus became 
fused in France, sappimg®oth traditional foreign 
policy and national unity. France became less a 
foyer of patriotism, the standard of Rossi’s 
judgments, and more an arena of international 
politics, of international civil war. 


LutHer A. ALLEN 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Soviet image of the United States: a study in 
distortion. By Freperick C. BARGHOORN. 
(Institute of International Studies, Yale 
University.) New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1950. Pp. 290. $4.00. 


This is a timely and important study of a 
subject which has heretofore received only frag- 
mentary consideration by American scholars. 
The author, a political science professor at Yale 
University, served as press attaché at the 
American embassy in Moscow from December 
1942 to March 1947. Since he spoke Russian 
and made a point of using it whenever possible, 
his contacts were fairly extensive among all lev- 
els of the Seviet population, and it is upon this 
personal experience that he relies for some of 
his conclusions regarding Soviet popular opin- 
ion about the United States (as distinguished 
from official opinion). This firsthand contact— 
plus that of other Americans whom he ques- 
tioned about their experiences—provides most 
of the material for chapter xi, which from the 
standpoint of the great majority of readers 
should be by far the most interesting in the 
book. The preceding chapters, while not without 
some appeal to the general reader, probably will 
dampen the ardor of most persons attracted by 
the title, athirst for a hasty and sensational 
briefing on what the reds are up to in the 
propaganda realm. That is not to say that the 
author fails to prove his point that the Soviet 
image of the United States is a badly distorted 
one. On the contrary, it is documented lengthily 
—one might even say monotonously—from a 
great variety of Soviet pronouncements and 
publications. 

Frederick Barghoorn does not avoid subjec- 
tive comment, but it is evident that his primary 
aim is to trace with a minimum of polemics the 
Soviet pattern of thought regarding the United 
States from prewar days (one chap.) through 
the war (four chaps.) to the postwar scene (sev- 
en chaps.). The analysis presented is broader 
than the title indicates and directly or indirectly 
concerns Soviet foreign policy, propaganda 
technique, internal tensions, public opinion, cul- 
tural purges, and a number of related matters. 
That the over-all picture is unflattering to the 
Soviet Union need hardly be said, although the 
detached manner of the exposition tends to 
underplay the author’s unconcealed distrust of 
Moscow’s aggressive ambitions. 

Soviet propaganda against the United States 
—its “ferocious hate campaign,” to use the 
trenchant phrase of the book’s jacket—is inter- 
preted as only an ideological coating for these 
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ambitions. Barghoorn believes there still exists 
a diminishing reservoir of good will for the 
United States among the Russian masses, but 
this seems rather optimistic when one recollects 
that there is little popular enthusiasm for 
American aims even among our “allies” of 
western Europe and Latin America, let alone 
in Asia, Africa, and the Near East. While care- 
ful to point out that ‘‘no honest American can 
deny the truth of many of the Soviet charges 
against American life” (p. 228), Barghoorn un- 
consciously tends to minimize the world-wide 


‘appeal of Soviet propaganda by the sheer mass 


of data he has accumulated to demonstrate the 
Kremlin’s false and perverted ideology. Is it 
always ‘‘the ignorant, the gullible, and the dis- 
contented of all-lands” who are the victims of 
these “cunning and ruthless zealots” (p. 283)? 
To explain the revolution in China on these 
premises, for instance, would be to default from 
any attempt at a rational explanation of his- 
torical phenomena. The unpleasant truth is 
that industrial capitalism, whether disguised 
as “free enterprise” or the “American way of 
life,” has long since ceased to evoke among any 
large mass of non-Americans the favorable im- 
ages which we might desire. To do him justice, 
however, Barghoorn is not entirely unaware of 
this and makes a strong plea in the final chapter 
for what he terms a “dynamic democracy.” 
Just how dynamic we can be with spreading 
heresy hunts and a Dixiecrat-conservative coali- 
tion in control of congress is not revealed. 

It would furnish an interesting study in com- 
parison if a volume entitled The American image 
of the Soviet Union were also available. Whether 
a candid appraisal could be written and pub- 
lished in the present political atmosphere is 
somewhat doubtful, but it is increasingly evi- 
dent that among large sections of the American 
people, including far too many of their spokes- 
men, the image of the Soviet Union is as badly 
distorted as the Soviet view of the United 
States. ; 

RosBert D. WARTH 
Rutgers University 
The Newark Colleges 


The population of India and Pakistan. By 
KinosLey Davis. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, Pp. 258. $7.50. 


Kingsley Davis’ study of the population of 
the subcontinent of India and Pakistan is an im- 
portant contribution to our understanding of 
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one of the major socio-economic issues of our 
time: south Asia’s ability to achieve a balance 
between population growth and resource devel- 
opment. The complex demographic aspects of 
the problem are presented in a concise and lucid 
manner, without statistical frills and without 
oversimplification. Demographic data proper 
are placed in a broad sociological context. The 
treatment is descriptive and analytical, but the 
: author gives his own answers to many questions 
of policy. 

Source material is drawn to a large extent 
from Indian census statistics covering the period 
from 1870 to 1940. Developments since the end 
of the war are touched upon rather briefly. This 
limitation in coverage will probably remain nec- 
essary for some time in any study focused on 
long-term trends in fertility, urbanization, caste 
stratification, and other basic characteristics of 
Indian society. In the recent censuses of India 
and Pakistan, which are now in the process of 
publication, changes in these basic characteris- 
tics will be overshadowed and obscured by the 
spectacular population shifts that followed par- 
tition. These movements and the refugee prob- 
lem in all its aspects demand separate treat- 
ment. 

Davis sees little prospect for an early decline 
in India’s rate of population growth and much 
evidence pointing toward a further increase, Two 
of the main factors making for a decline in the 
death rate—improved health facilities and gov- 
ernment intervention in famines—are likely to 
become more effective with further improve- 
ment in communications and social organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, the institutional de- 
vices that presently limit population growth— 
particularly the widespread prohibition of wid- 
ow remarriages—are likely to become less effec- 
tive. A large proportion of the subcontinent’s 
population is in the lower age brackets. A de- 
cline in the mortality of these age brackets is 
therefore likely to result in an explosive growth 
of the population. At the rates of natural in- 
crease corresponding to the experience of the 
two prewar decades, India’s annual population 
increase might range from 3.8 to 5.3 million, and 
Pakistan’s from 0.8 to 1.2 million, but it is con- 
ceivable that these rates will be exceeded by a 
wide margin. 

While the over-all trend points definitely to- 
ward a decline in mortality without a corre- 
sponding decline in fertility, there is a wide 
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range of variation among the different econom- 
ic, caste, occupational, geographic, religious, 
and educational groups. The compartmentaliza- 
tion of Indian society, which offers many ob- 
stacles to social change, also suggests possible 
avenues of progress. Up to now, there seems to 
have been little deliberate limitation of the size 
of the family even in socio-economic groups 
whose Western counterparts have long adopted 
various means of family planning. Contracep- 
tion, in particular, is as yet of slight importance. 
But in this field past experience may not neces- 
sarily be a reliable guide to the future. Davis’ 
book suggests many points where a change in at- 
titude seems possible and where there is evident- 
ly considerable scope for an effective population 
policy on the part of the government. 

Davis himself considers the prospects for the 
adoption of an effective population policy as 
poor. He also believes that the practical chances 
for economic development at a rate which would 
overtake the rate of population growth are 
slight. His prognosis is therefore pessimistic. He 
points out that the gains which have been made 
in the reduction of mortality are tenuous and 
that they cannot be maintained if the very in- 
crease in mouths to feed will exert a drag on re- 
source development which will make it impos- 
sible for the two countries to support a rapidly 
increasing population. There can be no doubt 
that this vicious circle presents the fundamental 
threat to social progress in the subcontinent. 
How inescapable it is depends on the possibili- 
ties of a reduction in excessive fertility, on the 
one hand, and on the subcontinent’s potential 
for economic development, on the other. Many 
of Davis’ readers, including this reviewer, will 
be inclined to take a more hopeful view than he 
does. Even though they disagree with his con- 
clusions, however, they will welcome his force- 
ful statement of the problem. 

Indian and Pakistani planners are today in 
urgent need of painstaking, detailed, and com- 
prehensive sociological studies of the type repre- 
sented by Davis’ book. If his perspective can be 
proved to be overly bleak, it will be in part be- 
cause a more thorough understanding of the 
social forces at work in the subcontinent may 
suggest means by which current trends can be 
reversed. 


Ko rap BEKKER 


New Delhi, India 
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Teachers and students of European intellectual 
history will find this excellent translation of Ernst 
Cassirer’s Die Philosophie der Aufklarung (Tibin- 
gen, 1932) a welcome addition to their personal and 
institutional libraries. A standard reference since the 
appearance of the original German version, this re- 
markable work of synthesis should now be on the 
required reading list for advanced undergraduate 
and graduate students of early modern European 
history. 

To historians Cassirer’s approach to the En- 
lightenment may be somewhat too strictly philo- 
sophical. One misses, for example, a systematic 
treatment of the idea of progress. In the chapter on 
“Law, state, and society,’’ the slight attention (p. 
237) paid to the contributions of Pufendorf strikes 
one as odd in the work of a German scholar. Though 
other questions of omission and emphasis could be 
raised, the reviewer knows of no more penetrating 
account of Enlightenment thought in any language. 
The chapters (iv and vii) on religion and aesthetics 
are masterful and bear frequent rereading by the 
specialist as well as the novice. 


Dona.p F. Lacu 


A short history of World War I. Compiled by 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL Sir James E. EpMmonps, 
C.B., C.M.G., Hon. D. Litt. (Oxon.), P.S.C.,f 
R.E. (ret.), Director of the historical section 
(military branch) of the committee of imperial 
defense and of the cabinet office, 1919-49. Lon- 
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Press, 1951. Pp. 439. $7.00. 


Sir James E. Edmonds has drawn on thirty 
years’ experience gained in writing and editing the 
British official history of the first World War to pro- 
duce this volume. A staff officer with the British 
Expeditionary Force, 1914-18, and chief of the mili- 
tary branch of the historical section of the commit- 
tee of imperial defense from 1919 to 1949, General 
Edmonds, now past ninety, has spent almost a pro- 
fessional lifetime on the story of military operations 
between 1914 and 1918. 

The volume inevitably invites comparison with 
Liddell Hart’s A History of the World War, 1914- 
1918 (London, 1934) and C. R. Cruttwell’s History 
of the Great War (Oxford, 1936). General Edmonds 
does not possess Hart’s gift for the apt phrase, nor 
does he use Hart’s biting characterizations of com- 
manders. While equally severe in his criticisms of the 
French doctrine of the frontal attack and equally 
condescending to Hindenburg, Joffre, and Sir John 
French, General Edmonds is far more charitable to 
Haig than is Hart and, if anything, a little more 
friendly to Foch, although he blames the British 
commander’s troubles on Foch’s demands for British 
operations to take the pressure off the French forces. 
Thus on British losses in Flanders he finds the fault 
to lie, not as Hart does in Haig’s failure to study the 
weather charts for that sector, but in the French 
army’s dire need of a British operation on its flank, 
which led Haig to undertake unwise offensives. 
Edmonds’ volume is more a straight narrative of 
operations and less a study in command and strategy 
than is Hart’s. 

Since he intended only to write a history of mili- 
tary operations, General Edmonds has made no 
effort to discuss economic and political phases of the 
war, as Cruttwell has done. For the most part, refer- 
ences to these matters are made only to criticize 
civilian control of transportation, governmental 
coddling of labor, and the inability of government 
arsenals to satisfy the ordnance needs of the army. 

In most cases the author is objective in his de- 
scription of operations, although the space given to 
British battles overemphasizes the British contribu- 
tion. General Edmonds’ decision to devote most of 
his space to the battles in the west overstresses the 
role of the western powers. He does not fail to show, 
however, the part played by Russian offensives in 
taking pressure off France and Great Britain in the 
early months of the war. American readers, accus- 
tomed to being told that Chateau-Thierry and St. 
Mihiel were decisive actions in the war, may be dis- 
appointed by the space allotted them. But the dis- 
cussions of United States participation are com- 
pletely fair and sometimes laudatory. 

The details of air and naval operations, while 
given only in outline, are nonetheless accurate and 
informative. In this air age, when we tend to think 
of air operations in the first World War as insig- 
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nificant, it is important to be reminded that the 
Royal Air Force at the end of 1918 had grown in four 
years from “a few aircraft and personnel to no less 
than a total of 22,000 aircraft (of which 3,200 were 
first-line strength) and 290,175 officers and men’’ 
(p. 299). 

Drawing on al! the official histories of the war, on 
numerous military monographs, memoirs, and inter- 
views, the author presents in wholly readable fashion 
masses of statistics on size of units, numbers of men 
involved in battles, casualties, numbers of guns and 
planes, and the like. The statistics give a graphic pic- 
ture of the cost of blunders made by civilian and 
military leaders. We are shown forcibly the frightful 
cost of a war of attrition. A shocking reminder of the 
toll which climate and disease can take of troops may 
be seen in the statement that the total British and 
Dominion casualties in Egypt-Palestine from Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, to the Armistice were: ‘‘battle casual- 
ties 54,451; non-battle, 503,377 (mainly malaria, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, and venereal)"’ (p. 376). Al 
though it is clear that many of these individuals are 
counted more than once, since a great number who 
returned to duty were hospitalized again, the effect 
of disease on military operations is strongly under- 
lined. 

Not least among the volume’s contributions are 
the thirty-four maps, nearly two-thirds of which are 
in three colors and folded in such a manner that they 
can be conveniently consulted. The short pen pic- 
tures of the chief figures of the war placed at the 
beginning of the book are also helpful. 

The stress on British operations and on the cam- 
paigns in the west, previously mentioned, prevents 
this volume from being the comprehensive and bal- 
anced treatment of the subject that is needed. None- 
theless, it is the best single-volume narrative of mili 
tary operations in the first World War available 
today. 
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memory of the late Professor William Thomas 
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Essays in 


William Thomas Morgan, student of Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott and winner of the Herbert Baxter 
Adams prize in 1919, was an inspiring teacher and 
an enthusiastic, productive scholar, ‘‘who made the 
study of English history almost a tradition on the 
Indiana campus’”’ (p. 3). These essays “‘reflect his in- 
terests’’ (p. 5). Both Doris M. Reed and Catherine 
E. Langford contribute an essay centered around the 
British elections of 1705 and 1713, respectively, in 
which the intricacies of domestic politics under the 
impact of war are brought to life. Robert H. Irrmann 
and the editor, John J. Murray, carry the theme of 
Anglo-French relations to the high seas, adding two 
exciting essays—the one, involving the attempted 
Jacobite invasion of 1696 and the role of the British 
navy under Admiral Edward Russell, concludes, 
“the whole affair, when buried, could be fitted with 
the descriptive epitaph: Gallia frustra’’ (p. 70); the 
other, describing ‘‘Anglo-French naval skirmishing 
off Newfoundland, 1697’ (p. 73) demonstrates that 
even then military minds were at odds, and praise 
and blame were misapplied. Ruth M. Bourne devel- 
ops a British colonial governmental theme in her 
dramatic essay, ‘Antigua, 1710; revolution in mi- 
crocosm’’ (p. 87), which, in its description of politi- 
cal intrigue and reform, corruption and inhumanity, 
seems almost contemporary. Moving away from 
Professor Morgan's favorite period of Queen Anne 
to later Anglo-French relations, James E. Swain, in 
one essay, investigates the role of Talleyrand at the 
London conference on the independence of Belgium 
(1830-32), and David White Trafford in a conclud- 
ing essay analyzes the relation of the problem of 
French sécurité to the Ruhr occupation of 1923 in the 
light of the British and French presses. The high 
quality of the volume is a tribute not only to the 
late Professor Morgan but also, as he would wish, to 
American scholarship—that scholarship on which he 
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made his mark with books, articles, and reviews and 
to which, in collaboration with Mrs. Morgan, he has 
left the enduring legacy of A bibliography of British 
history, 1700-1715 (5 vols.; Indiana University, 
1934-42). 

Henry M. Apams 


The history of the popes from the close of the middle 
ages. Vol. XXXIX. By L. von Pastor. Trans- 
lated by E. F. PeeLer. London: Routledge, 1952. 
Pp. 96. 40s. 


Jesuits go east. By Feurx A. PLatrner. Translated 
by Lorp Suptey and Oscar BLOoBEL. West- 
minster, Md.:‘Newman, 1952. Pp. 283. $3.50. 

A history of Jesuit missionary activity in the 

Middle and Far East from 1541 to 1786. 


Fifty years of Zionism. By O. K. Rasrnowrtz. Lon- 
don: Anscombe, 1952. Pp. 167. 12s. 6d. 


Portrait of an admiral: the life and papers of Sir 
Herbert Richmond. London: Cape, 1952. Pp. 407. 
30s. 


Revolutions of 1848. By PriscrLtA ROBERTSON. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1952. Pp. 447. $6.00. 


Mussolini diplomatico, 1922-1932. By GAETANO 
Satvemini. Bari: Laterza, 1950. Pp. 525. 
L. 2,500. 


A student's atlas of modern history. By R. R. SELL- 
MAN. New York: Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 83. 
$2.20. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


Korea— 1950. By the Orrice OF THE CHIEF OF MILI- 
TARY History, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1952. Pp. 281. $1.25 


The armed road to peace: an analysis of NATO. 
By Brarr Bowies and Francis O. Wriicox. 
(“‘Headline”’ series, No. 92.) New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1952. Pp. 62. $0.35. 

Whither Europe: union or partnership? By M. J. 
Bonn. New York: Philosophical library, 1952. 
Pp. 204. $3.75. 

Liberty in the modern world. By HERBERT BUTTER- 
FIELD. Toronto: Ryerson, 1952. Pp. 59. 


The Dunning lectures for 1952, delivered at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


La querelle des généraux. By CHAMINE. Paris: Michel, 
1952. Pp. 592. Fr. 900. 


Conventions between the governments of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the French Re- 
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public, on the one part, and the federal republic of 
Germany, on the other part, with accompanying in- 
struments, Bonn, May 26, 1952. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1952. Pp. 175. Ss. 


1951 annual review of United Nations affairs. Edited 
by CLype EaGLeTon and Ricwarp Swirt. New 
York: New York University Press, 1952. Pp. 257. 
$4.50. 


East Germany under Soviet control. (‘Publications of 
the department of state,’’ No. 4596; ‘‘European 
and British Commonwealth’’ series, No. 34.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1952. Pp. 95. $0.35. 


Christian democracy in Italy and France. By Mario 
Erxaupi and Francois GocuEL. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame, Press, 1952. 
Pp. 224. $4.00. 


Ich spreche die Wahrheit: 7 Jahre kriegsgefangen in 
Russland. By Asst Hann. Esslingen: Bechtle, 
1952. Pp. 251. M. 8.50. 


The year book of world affairs, 1952. Edited by G. W. 
Keeton and G. SCHWARZENBERGER. London: 
Stevens, 1952. Pp. 369. 35s. 


The annual register—1951. Edited by Ivison S. 
Macapam. New York: Longmans, Green, 1952. 
Pp. 528. $12.50. 


La bataille de Casablanca, 8-9-10 novembre 1942. By 


Jacques Mornat. Paris: Plon, 1952. Pp. 320. 
Fr. 690. 


Foreign governments: the dynamics of politics abroad. 
Edited by Fritz Morsters Marx. 2d ed. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. 751. $6.00. 


The sections on France and Italy are now sepa- 
rate and the chapters on Russia, China, Japan, and 
Germany are brought up to date through 1951. 


Oder-Neisse line: a study of the political, economic, and 
European significance of Poland’s western frontier. 
Prepared by Z. Jorpan. London: Polish Freedom 
Movement “Independence and Democracy,” 
1952. Pp. 133. 


The Saar: battleground and pawn. By FRANK M. 
Russe.i. (“World politics’ series.) Stanford, 
Calif.: University of Stanford Press, 1952. Pp. 
204. $5.00. 


De Razsia van Rotterdam, 10-ii November 1944. 
By B. A. Siyes. (Ministerie van Onderwijs, 
Kunsten en Wetenschapen. Rijksinstituut voor 
Oorlogsdocumentatie. ‘‘Monografieén,’’ Vol. IV.) 
’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1951. Pp. 285. 


Razzias carried out by the Germans in the 
Netherlands, 1944-45, and in other occupied Euro- 
pean countries, aimed at removing a potential threat 
to the security of the German armies in the field as 
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well as to the German occupation authorities and 
resulted in mass evacuations of able-bodied men, 
thus augmenting Germany’s immense army of 
forced laborers. 

Up to 1948 the Netherlands State Institute of 
War Documentation in Amsterdam possessed prac- 
tically no materials on the Rotterdam Razzia worth 
mentioning. It must be regarded as an extraordinary 
achievement to have produced since then a pilot 
study on the basis of personal letters, private 
diaries, and reports (solicited by the press), ques- 
tionnaires filled in by victims of the Razzia, by 
wives of victims and by directors of business firms, 
and a large number of Dutch and German contem- 
porary official and private documents. 

The thorough analysis of the factors which con- 
tributed to making the Rotterdam Razzia an unde- 
niable German success and which brought about the 
undeservedly harsh, critical attitude of the Nether- 
lands resistance movement toward the behavior of 
the Rotterdam population, gives significance to the 
study far beyond its local focus—Rotterdam before, 
during, and after the Razzia. As stressed in the Eng- 
lish summary (pp. 259-76), the study was con- 
ceived and must be regarded as ‘‘a contribution to- 
ward a better understanding of the intricate rela- 
tionships between the individual and the community 
in a modern society.’’ In an appendix are ten docu- 
ments in the original German concerning the prepa- 
ration and execution of the Razzia. 


Fritz T. Epstern 


Red flag in Japan. By RapGER SWEARINGEN and 
Pau LANGER. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 264. $5.00. 


The economic development of Iraq: report of a mission 
organised by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development at the request of the gov- 
ernment of Iraq. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
Press, for the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 1952. Pp. 463. $5.00. 


United Nations: treaties and international agreements 
registered with the secretaries. Vol. LXIX, 1950. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 27s. 6d. 


AUSTRIA 
Kaiserin Maria Theresias politisches Testament. Ed- 
ited by Josey KALLBRUNNER and with a fore- 


word by CLEMENS Brener. Munich: Oldenbourg, 
1952. Pp. 128. M. 8.80. 


Kampf um Osterreich: Erinnerungen eines Politikers. 
By Franz Lancots. Wels: Welsermtig, 1951. 
Pp. 395. 


Der Josephinismus: Quellen su seiner Geschichte in 
Osterreich, 1760-1790. By FerrptNanp Maas. 
Vienna: Herold, 1951. Pp. 395. Sw. fr. 13.50. 
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Grundriss der dsterveichischen Verfassungs- und 
Verwaltungsgeschichte. By Otto Storz. Inns- 
bruck; Vienna: Tyrolia, 1951. Pp. 291. Sw. fr. 12. 


Osterreich und die Biindnispolitik der katholischen 
Orte, 1527-1529. By Oskar Vaseta. Freiburg 
id. Schweiz: Universitatsbuchhandel, 1951. Pp. 
123. Sw. fr. 7.50. 


Manner um Maria Theresia. By Frrepricn WALTER. 
Vienna: Holzhausen, 1951. Pp. 288. M. 12. 


FRANCE 
Quand la France attendait Napoléon. By Octave 


Ausry. (‘‘L’histoire en flanant,’’ No. 1.) Paris: 
Amiot-Dumont, 1952. Fr. 380. 


Marie-Louise, femme de Napoléon I*. By JuLes 
Berar. (‘‘Présence de l’histoire’’ series.) Paris: 
Amiot-Dumont, 1952. Fr. 640. 


La troisiéme république. By Paut Bouju and HENRI 
Dusors. (‘ ‘Que sais-je?’ Le point des connais- 
sances actuelles’’ series.) Paris: Presses universi- 
taires, 1952, Pp. 128. Fr. 150. 


Histoire diplomatique de 1648 @ 1919. By JacQuEs 
Droz. (“Etudes politiques, économiques et so- 
ciales.’’) Paris: Dalloz, 1952. Pp. 601. 


Annales historiques de la Révolution Francaise. No. 
126, Fragments des mémoires de Charles-Alexis 
Alexandre, sus les journées ¢ évolutionnaires de 1791 
et 1792. By Jacques Gopecnort. Nancy: Thomas, 
1952. Pp. 251 


Coligny: eine histor ische. Studie. By Kari Kupiscn. 
Berlin: Lettner, 1951. Pp. 256. M. 9.60. 


Extraits de la correspondance de Henri IV et de 
Béthune, son ambassadeur &@ Rome, 1602-1604. 
Edited and with introductory notes by J. E. M 
Layeunte. Geneva: Droz, 1952. Pp. 250. Sw. fr. 
10. 


French inventions of the eighteenth century. By 
SuHetsy T. McCroy. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1952. Pp. 300. $4.50. 

The genesis of Georges Sorel. By James MEISEL. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Wahr, 1952 Pp 320 $5.00. 


A study of the work of the French engineer- 
philosopher, tracing his impact on French royalism, 
Italian fascism, and Russian communism. 


Les Juifs de Paris: démographie, économie, culture. 
By Micuet Rosin, Paris: Picard, 1952. Pp. 197. 


Les fonds secrets de Napoléon. By JEAN SAVANT. 
Paris: Académie Napoléon, 1952. Fr. 500 


Les papiers des sections de Paris (1790 an IV). By 
Apert Sopout. Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1952. Pp. 126. Fr. 300 
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The theater of Lowis-Benott Picard. By WALTER 
Staaks. (“University of California publications 
in modern philology,’’ Vol. XXVIII, No. 7.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1952. Pp. 451. $1.50. 


The Fourth Republic of France: constitution and politi- 
cal parties. By O. R. Tayxor, lecturer in French 
in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
London and New York: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1951. Pp. 216. $3.00. 


O. R. Taylor has rendered a real service to the 
English-speaking reader in his painstaking and con- 
cise study of the mechanics of the Fourth Republic. 
He has sketched briefly its constitutional history, 
has explained its structure, and the relative position 
—from right to left—and programs of its political 
parties, and has concluded with a parliamentary his- 
tory up to March 1951. While he may not have 
placed every party and partylet into the proper 
pigeonhole (De Gaulle’s RPF is found on the right 
center, for instance), his coverage on the whole is 
very satisfactory and readable. 

The limitations Mr. Taylor has imposed upon 
himself, however, tend to decrease the value of his 
book, especially in the last part. Have the various 
French governments since 1944 been exclusively oc- 
cupied with maintaining themselves in power? As 
the author himself points out, there has been consid- 
erable ministerial continuity in many areas, in spite 
ot the rapid rise and disintegration of cabinets. What 
have men like Bidault and Schumann (foreign af- 
fairs), Delbos (education), Pfimlin (agriculture), and 
Moch (interior) been able to accomplish during their 
long tenures? A full answer to this question would 
lead to the writing of an organic political history of 
the Fourth Republic rather than to the schematic 
history we have before us. 

Hans A, SCHMITT 


GERMANY 


Geschichte und Abenteuer: Gestalten um den Prinsen 
Eugen. By MAX BRauBAcH. Munich: Bruckman, 
1952. Pp. 444. M. 17.50. 


Das untiberwindliche Wort: Frauen der Reforma- 
tionszeit. By Marta HeErnsius. Munich: Kaiser, 
1951. Pp. 164. M. 8.75. 


Feinde Luthers. By Karu Kuptscn. Berlin: Lettner, 
1951. Pp. 125. M. 6.80. 


Gross-Berliner Tagebuch 1920-1933. By Frreprich 
C. A. LANGE. Berlin: Borkenhagen, 1951. Pp. 
190. M. 4.80. 


Kur bayern in der letsten Epoche der alten Reichsver- 
fassung, 1745-1801. By Hans Ratt. Munich: 
Beck’sche, 1952. Pp. 584. M. 36. 


Der preussische Staatsrat 1817-1918. By Hans 
ScuNerer. Munich and Berlin: Beck, 1952. Pp. 
337. M. 20. 
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Luther in den Wandlungen seiner Kirche. By Horst 
StepHaN. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1951. Pp. 1135. 
M. 8.50. 


Deutsche Geschichte von den Anfingen bis 1945. By 
Rosert TensROCcK. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1952. 
Pp. 455. M. 12.80. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Three early nineteenth-century diaries. By ARTHUR 
ASPINALL. London: Williams & Norgate, 1952. 
Pp. 386. 45s. 


Great Britain and the opening of Japan, 1834-1858. 
By W. G. Beastey. London: Luzac, 1952. Pp. 
227. 21s. 


Hobbes and his critics: a study in seventeenth-century 
constitutionalism. By Joun Bow Le. New York: 
Oxford, 1952. Pp. 215. $2.75. 


Catalogue of political and personal satires preserved in 
the department of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. Vol. X, 1820-1827. London: The Mu- 
seum for the Trustees, 1952. Pp. 811. £5 15s 6d. 


Final volume of the series. 


City of Oxford: a survey and inventory of historical 
monuments. London: H.M. Stationery Office, for 
the Royal Commission on England’s Historical 
Monuments, 1952. Pp. 502. 42s. 


Beatrice Webb’s diaries, 1912-1924. Edited by 
MARGARET COLE, with an introduction by Lorp 
Beverrmpce. New York: Longmans, Green, 1952. 
Pp. 320. $5.00. 


The development of English theology in the later nine- 
teenth century. By LEONARD ELLIoTT-Binns. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 146. $1.80. 


The Burroughs Memorial Lectures for 1950, de- 
livered at the University of Leeds and dealing with 
the impact of science, philosophy, and historical 
studies on English theology in the later nineteenth 
century. 


The Scottish Jacobite movement. By GEORGE PRratr 
Insu. London: Moray, 1952. Pp. 194. 15s. 


The Goths in England: a study in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century thought. By SAMUEL KLIGER. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. Pp. 304. $5.00. 


The house of Pitt. By Str T. Lever. London: Mur- 
ray, 1952. 8s. 6d. 


Henry VIII: a difficult patient. By Str Artuur S. 
MacNatty. London: Johnson, 1952. Pp. 202. 18s. 


The age of Charles I. By Davip Matuew. New York: 
British Book Centre, 1952. Pp. 340. $4.50. 
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Dr. Johnson and the English law. By Epwarp 
McApam. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 


Press, 1952. Pp. 220. $3.00. 


Cromweil. By JeLusicnh Mrexo. Salzburg: Pilgram, 
1951. Pp. $03. Sw. fr. 18.50. 


Genealogy of the Pepys family, 1273-1887. By W. C. 
Pepys. London: Faber, 1952. Pp. 102. 42s. 


Tudor chamber administration, 1485-1547. By W. C. 
RICHARDSON. Baton Rouge, La.: State Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. 554. $6.50. 


Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By Ceci. 
Rots. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. 174. $3.75. 


The making of English history. Edited by RoBpert 
ScnuyLer and Herman AusuBeL. (“Dryden 
Press publications in history.’’) New York: 
Dryden, 1952. Pp. 704. $5.60. 

A collection of seventy essays on many phases of 
the history of England. 


The political correspondence of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Granville. Vol. 1, 1868-1871. Vol. I, 1871- 
1876. (‘Camden third series,’”’ Vols. LXXXI and 
LXXXII.) London: Royal Historical Society, 
1952. Pp. 490. 


Five naval journals, 1789-1817. Edited by Rear- 
ApmrraL H. G. Tuursrietp. London: Naval 
Records Society, 1952. Pp. 400. 45s. 


The history of ‘The Times.”’ Vol. IV, The 150th an- 
niversary and beyond, 1912-1948. Part 1, 1912- 
1920; Part 2, 1921-1948. London: The Times 
1952. Pp. 534-644. 25s. for each part. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. (Fifth 
series, Vol. II.) London: Royal Historical So- 
ciety, 1952. Pp. 239. 


Lord Grey of the reform bill. By G. M. TREvELYAN. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 413. 
$6.00. 


Illustrated English social history. Vol. IV, The nine- 
teenth century. By G. M. TreEvELYAN. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 208. $5.50. 


Guide to sources of English history from 1603 to 1660 
in reports of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. By ELEANOR Upton and GeorGcE 
Winszip. Washington, D.C.: Scarecrow, 1952. 
Pp. 179. $3.50. 

British labour’s foreign policy. By ELAINE WINDRICH. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 259. $5.00. 

IRELAND 


Dublin, 1660-1860: a social and architectural history, 
By M. Craic. London: Cresset, 1952. Pp. 362. 
42s. 
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A history of Ireland under the Union, 1801-1922. By 
Patricx O'Hecarty. London: Methuen, 1952. 
Pp. 811. 50s. 


ITALY 


La constitution italienne de 1948. By Emrti1o Crosa 
and Orners, with an introduction by Jran 
Rivero. (“Cahiers de la Fondation nationale 
des Sciences politiques,’’ No. 18.) Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1950. Pp. 273. 


Emilio Crosa has edited a collection of nine essays 
on such various aspects of the new Italian constitu- 
tion as its political principles, constitutional organi- 
zation, political subdivisions, economic and ethico- 
social relations, and church and state. The most 
striking feature, of course, is all the latest modern 
“attachments’’—the provision of large regions be- 
tween the state and the provinces, the constitutional] 
court, the complicated system of referendum and 
plebiscite, and the economic council. The constituent 
assembly, however, left to subsequent legislatures 
the task of actually creating these institutions 
through appropriate legislation. After three years 
none of these innovations had been put into effect. 

The examination of the constitution is more 
analytical than historical, a description of the docu- 
ment as such rather than a study of its creation. 
Very little attempt is made to seek out the motives 
which lay behind many of its unique characteristics. 
By diligent reading between the lines, the conflicts 
within the constituent assembly can be faintly per- 
ceived but only at great cost to one’s vision and im- 
agination. With the exception of the essay on Italian 
constitutional development by Professor Constan- 
tino Mortati, himself a deputy to the constituent 
assembly, most of the discussion goes on in vacuo. 


J. B. Stricu 


Storia della Sicilia dal secolo XI al XIX. By Dr 
STEFANO. (“Biblioteca di cultura moderna.’’) 
Bari: Laterza, 1952. L. 1,400. 


Atti del Congresso di studi storici sul '48 siciliano 
(12-15 gennaio 1948). Raccolti e ordinati da 
EvGento pi CARLO e GAETANO FALzone. (‘Isti- 
tuto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano” 
comitato di Palermo.) Palermo, 1950. Pp. 366. 
L. 1,000. 


Among the many exhibitions and commemera- 
tions in Italy of 1848 was the historical convention 
which opened in Palermo precisely one hundred 
years after the beginning of the revolution, January 
12, 1948. This book of the congress is divided into 
two parts. Part I, consisting of only 47 pages, is a 
report: a list of official representatives, the introduc- 
tion of persons on the program, the comments made 
about the papers, and the social events. The editors 
insert after each introduction the page in Part II 
where that paper is printed, thus enabling the reader 
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to follow the comments easily. Part II contains 
twenty-six of the papers and a summary of another 
but does not include two, because they were not sent 
to the editors (pp. 22, 44). There are three papers by 
Hungarians about the inspiration given to their 
people by the Sicilian revolution, two about English 
and French relations, one about Mazzini’s attitude 
The majority of the subjects chosen, however, center 
around the revolution: social, economic, and military 
aspects, leaders, and events. 

A striking feature is the new evaluation. One 
such, well documented, refutes the repeated asser- 
tion that Sicily might have lost its independence to 
England: Franco Valsecchi, ‘‘Inghilterra e Sicilia nel 
’48, la missione di Lord Minto.’’ Four papers stress 
the view that the revolution of 1848 was not merely 
another like 1820, that the separatism of 1820 was 
replaced by a feeling of Italianity. Given in three 
different sessions of the congress, the view is perhaps 
more effective than if the papers were heard or read 
one after another. Niccold Rodolico, ‘‘Italianita della 
rivoluzione siciliana del ’48’’; Liborio Giuffré, 
“Cause ed effetti della rivoluzione siciliana del 12 
gennaio 1848 ed erronei giudizi di storici italiani e 
stranieri’’; and Giuseppe Lumia, ‘‘Emerico Amari 
nel 1848,’’ precede the most emphatic assertions by 
Vincenzo Cardillo, ‘‘La rivoluzione siciliana del 
1848-49 nell’unita nazionale.’’ Professor Cardillo 
cited many examples, such as Ruggero Settimo’s 
speech on the opening of parliament, March 25, 
1848; the use of the tricolor instead of the Sicilian 
flag of 1820; and the inscription on the cannon for 
Tuscany. The emphasis on this Italian sentiment is 
shown by the use of capitals in six parts of this 
paper, a printing device which is used only in this 
paper. Another contribution of the congress is the 
citing of sources not well known. Some of these refer- 
ences are scattered throughout the papers, and two 
papers deal more exclusively with that phase. Three 
of the men mentioned by Carmelina Naselli in 
‘‘Fonti inedite sulla rivoluzione del 1848 in Sicilia,’’ 
and the three members of parliament in Giovanni 
Agnello di Ramata’s ‘I deputati di Cefala,’’ are not 
found in Disionario del Risorgimento nasionale, ed- 
ited by Michele Rosi (Milan, 1930-37). 

Although there are many misprints—even in- 
complete paragraphs, appearing on pages 44 and 
143—such items do not destroy the impression made 
by the sound scholarship and enthusiasm for histori- 
cal studies shown in these papers. 


Mary Lucriie SHAY 


La costitusione romana del '49: nota di filosofia politi- 
ca. By L. Lupt. Mazara: Siciliana, 1952. Pp. 80. 
L. 350. 


Opera omnia. Vol. III, Dalla fondazione di ‘‘La lotta 
di classe’ al primo complotto contro Mussolini 
(9 gennaio 1910—6 maggio 1911). By B. Mus- 
SOLINI. Edited by E. and D. Susmet. Florence: 
Fenice, 1952. Pp. 438. L. 1,500. 
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Il rinascimento e la crisi militare italiana. By Prero 
Prerr. Turin: Einaudi, 1952. Pp. 658. L. 4,200. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Helena Schjerfoeck. By H. Anteta. Helsinki: Séder- 
strém, 1951. Pp. 421. F.M. 1,400. 


A detailed biography of one of Finland’s best- 
known artists, based largely on her correspondence. 


C. G. Mannerheim. Suomen marsalkka. (C. G. Man- 
nerheim, Marshal of Finland.| By A. F. Arro, 
A. HALiLsTen-Kacura, and Orsers. Helsinki: 
Kivi, 1951. Pp. 336. F.M. 2,250. 


A series of biographical essays in an uncritical 
vein, written by Mannerheim’s associates and 
friends. 


Herdinneen kansan vaellus. [The pilgrimage of the 
awakened.} By Oravi Kares. Helsinki: Séder- 
strém, 1952. Pp. 550. F.M. 850. 


The fifth and concluding volume of a monumen- 
tal historical study of an important Finnish pietistic 
movement. 


Onko maallamme malttia vaurastua? [Does our coun- 
try have the wisdom to develop?} By Urno 
KEKKONEN. Helsinki: Otava, 1952. Pp. 131. 
F.M. 200. 


The present prime minister of Finland examines 
the investment problem in the light of the country’s 
future development. 


Kerran Balkanilla. [Once in the Balkans.] By Tro 
Ky_MALA. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1952. Pp. 284. 
F.M. 500. 


A Finnish journalist's report of a recent trip to 
Yugoslavia and Greece. 


Muistelmat. (Memoirs.} By G. MANNERHEIM. Hel- 
sinki: Otava, 1952. Pp. 526. F.M. 2,100. 


The second and concluding volume of Marshali 
Mannerheim’s political memoirs, covering the event- 
ful years from 1931 to 1946. 


Suomen sota 1941-1945. Vol. Ul, Karjalan kan- 
naksen valiaus kesilld 1941. |The Finnish war, 
1941-1945. Vol. III, The conquest of the Carelian 
Isthmus in the summer of 1941.} Helsinki: Kivi, 
1951. Pp. 500. F.M. 1,950. 


The historical section of the Finnish general staff 
was commissioned in 1944 to prepare a history of the 
Russo-Finnish war. The first volume to appear in 
print (the third of a proposed seven) deals with oper- 
ations on the Carelian Isthmus in 1941. The study is 
enriched by 200 photographs and 54 maps. 


Suomen tie rauhaan 1943-1944. [Finland’s road to 


peace, 1943-1944.) By VAind Tanner. Helsinki: 
Tammi, 1952. Pp. 420. F.M. 840. 
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The German defeat at Stalingrad compelled Fin- 
nish diplomacy to seek a way out of the war, not an 
easy undertaking considering German opposition, 
Soviet disinterest, and the state of Finnish public 
opinion. Vaiindé Tanner, at the time minister of finance 
and member of the diet’s foreign relations committee, 
has turned in another highly significant contribution 
to the understanding of recent Finnish developments. 


SPAIN 


Historia econémica de Espata. By Jost Luts Bar- 
ceL6. Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 1952. Pp. 377. 


Biografias de los illustres navarros del siglo XVII. Vol. 
II. Pamplona: Garcfa, 1951. Pp. 232. Pes. 30. 


La actitud de Espatia ante la cuestién de Marruecos 
(1900-1904). By Jost Maria Campoamor. With 
a prologue by Duque pE Maura. Madrid: Insti- 
tuto de Estudios Africanos, 1951. Pp. 515. Pes 
100. 


Diccionario de historia de Espatta desde sus origenes 
hasta fin del reinado de Alfonso XIII, Vol. 1 
Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1952. Pp. 1386. 


Tres embajadres de Felipe II en Inglaterra. By 
MANUEL FERNANDEZ ALVAREZ. Madrid: Instituto 
Jerénimo Zurita, 1951. Pp. 351. Pes. 65. 


Politica mediterrdnea de Espanta, 1704-1951. By 
Car_os IpAnez DE IpeRO. Madrid: Instituto de 
Estudios Africanos, 1952. Pp. 351. Pes. 75 


Valoracién hispdnica en el Mediterrdneo: estudios de 
politica internacional. By R. GAY pe Monte tA. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1952. Pp. 378. Pes. 60. 


Isabel I y la politica africanista espatiola: estudio de la 
Reina Catélica en el marco de la tradicién espatiola 
de Africa. By ANprés OvejERO BUSTAMENTE. 
Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Africanos, 1951. 
Pp. 279. Pes. 40. 


SWITZERLAND 


Die Entwicklung der schweiserischen Neutralitat. By 
Leon Straessce. Freiburg i.d. Schweiz: Paulus- 
verlag, 1951. Pp. 223. Sw. fr. 8.50. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Gustav IIT och Tryckfriheten, 1774-1787. (Gustav U1 
and the freedom of the press.] By Stic Bosers. 
Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1951. Pp. 346. 
Kr. 15. 


Grundtvig. By Hat Kocu. Translated by LLEWELLYN 
Jones. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1952. 
Pp. 251. $3.50. 


Biography of a prominent figure in Danish history, 
1783-1872. 
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RUSSIA 
The new man in Soviet psychology. By RAYMOND A. 
Bauer. (‘‘Russian Research Center studies.’’) 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. Pp. 252. $4.00. 


Presents the shifting pattern of Soviet psychology 
from 1928 to date. 


Soviet foreign relations: documents and readings. Edited 
by Donan G. BisHop. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 256. $4.00. 


Bolshevism: an introduction to Soviet Communism. By 
WaLpemar GuRIAN. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1952. Pp. 180. $3.25. 


Soviet transportation and communications: a bibliogra- 
phy. Compiled by Renre S. JANsE. Washington, 
D.C.: Library of Congress, 1952. Pp. 330. $2.25. 


List of 5,000 Russian books and articles relating to 
transportation and communications in Soviet Russia. 


La formation de l’empire russe: études, notes et docu- 
ments. Vol. 1. By Boris Nowpe. (‘‘Collection his- 
torique de I’Institut d’études slaves,’’ Vol. XV.) 
Paris: Institut d’études slaves, 1952. Pp. 296. 
Fr. 1,200, 


Mykhaylo Drahomanov: a symposium and selected 
writings. Edited by Ivan L. Rupnytsky and com- 
piled with the assistance of the DraHOMANOV 
Commassron. (‘‘Annals of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Arts and Sciences,’’ Vol. II, No. 1.) New York: 
Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1952. 
Pp. 225. $3.00. 


Russia under two tsars, 1682-1689: the regency of 
Sophia Alekseevna. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of Los Angeles Press, 1952. Pp. 171. 
$3.50. 


Gesellschaft fiir deutsch-sowjetische Freundschaft. Zur 
Periodisierung des Feudalismus und Kapitalismus 
in der geschichtlichen Entwicklung der Ud SSR. 
Edited and translated by Kart EuGEN WADEKIN. 
Berlin: Kultur und Fortschritt, 1952. Pp. 475. 
M. 8.80. 


Readings in Russian history. Edited by WARREN B. 
Watsu. Enl. ed. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. 638. $5.00. 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 
Naval wars in the Levant, 1559-1853. By Rocer G. 
ANDERSON. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 628. $7.50. 


Crescent in shadow. By Henry Gress. London: Jar- 
rolds, 1952. Pp. 279. 18s 

Titou Pokret i Resim u Jugoslaviji 1941-1946. [Tito’s 
movement and regime in Yugoslavia from 1941 to 
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1946.] By Branxo Lazié. Munich: The author 
(186 Cranmer Court, Sloane Ave., London, S.W. 
3), 1946. Pp. 214. DM 7. 


The Arab refugee problem. By Josera B. ScHEcut- 
MAN. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 
133. $3.00. 


Titoism and the Cominform. By ADAM Bruno ULAM. 
(‘Russian Research Center studies,’’ No. 5.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. Pp. 251. $4.00. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Ceylon. By Sypney D. Barey. (‘‘Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity library,’’ ed. REGINALD COUPLAND.) New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 164. $2.25. 


The English factories in India, 1670-1677. Vol. N, The 
eastern coast and Bengal, 1670-1677. By Sm 
Cuar_es Fawcett. New York: Oxford, 1952. Pp. 
506. $8.50. 


The Middle East in world affairs. By GEORGE 
Lenczowski. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 479. $6.00. 


Histor y of education in India: modern period. By S. W. 
Moxkerji. London: Probsthain, 1952. Pp. 404. 
12s. 6d. 


The truth about Yugoslavia. By P. D. Ostovic. With 
an introduction by IvAN Mestrovic. New York: 
Roy, 1952. Pp. 323. $3.50. 


My Indian years, 1910-1916. By Lorp HARDINGE OF 
Pensuurst. London: Murray, 1952. Pp. 150. 6s. 


Mughal government and administration. By Sri Ram 
SHarma. New York: Heineman, 1952. Pp. 307. 
$4.00. 

FAR EAST 

A short economic history of modern Japan. By G. C. 
ALLEN. London: Allen & Unwin, 1952. Pp. 200. 
14s. 


The left wing in Japanese politics. By Evetyn S. 
Cotsert. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1952. Pp. 365. $4.50. 


Formosa under Chinese nationalist rule. By Frep W. 
Riccs. New York: Macmillan, for the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. Pp. 195. $2.75. 


AFRICA 


Liberia, America’s African friend. By Ropert E. 
ANpERSON. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. 315. $5.00. 

Present-day economic and social conditions, with a 
concise history of the country. 


Geschichte von Siidafrika. By OsKAR HINTRAGEN. 
Munich: Oldenbourg, 1952. Pp. 507. M. 30. 
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Africa: new crises in the making. By Harowp R. 
Isaacs and Emory Ross. (‘‘Headline’’ series, No. 
91.) New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1952. 
Pp. 62. $0.35. 


Early printing in the Mascarene Islands, 1767-1810. 
By A. Toussart. Paris: Durassié; New York: 
Stechert, 1951. Pp. 165. $2.75. 


A. Toussaint is the enterprising head of the Ar- 
chives Office in Mauritius. He is the author of a num- 
ber of monographs and scholarly articles on the his- 
tory of his native island, and for over a decade he has 
been editing a ‘Dictionary of Mauritian biography.’’ 
At present he is completing a study of American 
trade with Mauritius that promises to open up some 
new vistas in our commercial history. The volume 
under review, a revision of his doctoral thesis at the 
University of London, is of rather broader scope than 
the title might indicate, for its first chapter presents a 
valuable comparison of the progress registered in the 
art of printing by the various overseas possessions of 
the western European powers up through the Napo- 
leonic era. This survey reveals that during the period 
of French rule the presses of Mauritius (then known 
as the ‘‘Ile de France’’) were among the most produc- 
tive of all the colonies—a fact reflecting its commer- 
cial, urbanized society and the relatively intense cul- 
tural life of the French settlers there. On the Ile Bour- 
bon (now Réunion) there was no comparable literary 
and publishing activity, for here society was, as Tous- 
saint points out, ‘‘pre-eminently agricultural.”’ 

In subsequent chapters the author traces the his- 
tory of the presses and printers (his biographical] de- 
tails are especially interesting) that operated in 
Mauritius before the British occupation. The output 
of these presses he examines in separate chapters de- 
voted to almanacs, newspapers, official publications, 
and books and pamphlets. In conclusion he has a few 
pages on printing in Bourbon, reaching up into the 
nineteenth century. The fifteen appendixes comprise 
documents, a comparative chronology of the first 
known dates for printing in the various colonies, and 
a list of Tle de France almanacs, followed by a bib- 
liography and an index of names. 

In reconstructing this story the author has ex- 
plored thoroughly the libraries and archives of Mauri- 
tius, Réunion, Paris, and London. No experienced 
bibliographer will need to be told that his search for 
sources was endlessly time-consuming and required 
the instincts of a Sherlock Holmes. Dr. Toussaint has 
performed his task brilliantly and on his chosen sub- 
ject has produced the definitive monograph. 


Ropert GALE WOOLBERT 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Sudan question: the dispute over the Anglo- 
Egyptian dominium, 1884-1951. By M. ABBas. 
London: Faber, 1952. Pp. 244. 21s. 


The Founding of the second British Empire, 1763-1793. 
Vol. I, Discovery and revolution. By Vincent T. 
Hartew. New York: Longmans, Green, 1952. 
Pp. 736. $6.00. 


English discovery of America in 1585. By FRANKLIN 
T. McCann. New York: King’s Crown, 1952. Pp. 
260. $3.50. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Foreign relations of the United States, diplomatic 
papers, 1934 (in five volumes). Vol. IV, The Ameri- 
can republics. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 632. $2.75. 


In this volume, which deals with multilateral rela- 
tions with the American republics and bilateral rela- 
tions with Argentina and Brazil, two perennial prob- 
lems of the ‘‘good neighbor policy’’ recur most fre- 
quently: those of containing and extinguishing war- 
fare in the western hemisphere and of maintaining 
agreeable trade relations between an economic giant 
and a group of its satellites. The volume derives some 
of its importance from the fact that these problems 
are still of great importance today, especially the sec- 
ond. Such evidence of the way they were handled al- 
most twenty years ago as the report of John H. Wil- 
liams on foreign-exchange problems in southern South 
America makes pertinent reading. 

The volume acquires further significance, in that 
the diplomacy of 1934 might be expected to demon- 
strate how the Latin-American friendships, newly 
won at Montevideo the year before, were gradually 
strengthened. It must be admitted, unfortunately, 
that the year in question was singularly lacking in 
dramatic and colorful events, and its major diplo- 
matic questions, such as the Chaco and Leticia dis- 
putes, were carried over from preceding years with 
most of their juice already squeezed out. The 267 
pages devoted to the Chaco dispute, for example, con- 
tain little but a wearisome series of frustrated pro- 
posals and counterproposals, some advanced by the 
League of Nations and others by nations of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Here and elsewhere in the volume the 
historian will have to sift the chaff of diplomatic ver- 
biage carefully to find a few grains of evidence of in- 
creased disposition toward hemispheric co-operation. 

In addition to those mentioned above, the prin- 
cipal subjects of this volume are the adhesion of the 
United States to the Rio nonaggression treaty of 
1933; agreements for the nonapplication of the most- 
favored-nation clause in certain economic conven- 
tions; a conference of Central Anierican states; the 
construction of the Inter-American Highway; and dis- 
cussions concerning trade agreements between the 
United States and Argentina and Brazil. 


Davip M. PLeTCHER 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic pa- 
pers, 1935 (in four volumes). Vol. Il, The British 
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Commonwealth: Europe. (‘‘Publications of the de- 
partment of state,”’ No. 4584.) Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 801. $3.00. 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic pa- 
pers. The Soviet Union, 1933-1939. (*‘Publications 
of the department of state,’’ No. 4539.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 
1013. $3.75 


Canada and the United States: some aspects of their his- 
torical relationship. By HuGH KreNnLeysipe and 
GeraLp Brown. New York: Knopf, 1952. Pp. 
444. $6.00. 


The special projects program of the office of the United 
States high commissioner for Germany. Washington, 
D.C.: Historical Division, Office of the Executive 
Secretary, Office of the U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, 1952. Pp. 76. 


United States participation in the United Nations: re- 
por thy the president to the congress for the year 1951. 
(‘Publications of the department of state,’”’ No. 
4583; ‘International organization and conference 
series,’’ Vol. III, No. 80.) Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 324. $0.65 


Recent American foreign policy: basic documents, 194/- 
1951. By Francis Witcox and Torsten Kati- 
yarn. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
Pp. 945. $6.50 


Herbert Hoover and the Russian prisoners of World 
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War I. By Epwarp F. Wrus. Stanford, Calif.: 
University of Stanford Press, 1952. Pp. 70. $1.50. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Introdusione alla storiografia socialistica in Italia. By 
Luicr Butreretti. Florence: Olschki, 1952. Pp. 
154. L. 1,000. 


Acton's political philosophy: an analysis. By G. E. 
FasNAcut. With a foreword by Str Haroip But- 
Ler. London: Hollis & Carter, 1952. Pp. 265. 21s. 


History and historians in the nineleenth century. By 
G. P. Goocn. New ed. rev. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1952. Pp. 616. $8.50. 


Henry Adams: scientific historian. By WILLIAM Jorpy. 
Hew Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 817. $5.00. 


Apparaat voor de studie der Geschiedenis. [Apparatus 
for the study of history.] By J. M. Romem. 2d ed. 
Groningen and Djakarta: Wolters, 1952. Pp. 103. 
Fl. 3.90. 


Principios de filosofia de la historia. By Fermin DE 
UrmENETA. Madrid: Real Academia de Ciencias, 
Morales y Polftica, 1952. Pp. 219. Pes. 40. 


De periodisering der Geschiedenis. Een Oversicht der 
Theorieen |The periodization of history: a sum- 
mary of theories.| By JoHAN HENDRIK JACOB 
VAN DER Pot. ’s Gravenhage: Van Stockum, 1951. 
Pp. 307. Fl. 12.50. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By J. R. Crar, Untversity of Louisville. 598 pages, $5.00. 


A text for one-semester college courses in the economic history of the U.S. The topical 
approach is used for the period to 1860; the chronological approach is followed there- 
after. The student is introduced to the subject through consideration of the char- 
acteristics of the American economic system, its advantages, shortcomings, and 
peculiarities. Subsequent chapters trace the rise of American economic life from the 
period of discovery and exploration to the Korean War and remobilization. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 
By Nevson Manrrep Bake, Syracuse University. 732 pages, $5.75. 


Set against the dynamic pattern of the transfer of European institutions to American 
soil and the resultant modifications of Old World heritage, this outstanding study 
achieves within the bounds of a single volume a synthesis of American economic, 
social, and cultural history. Will lead to a clear and incisive understanding of the social 
and cultural patterns which have influenced the development of this country. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS. VOLUMES | and II 


By Tue Rev. Joun Francis BANNoN, S.J., St. Louis University. 


Two exceptional new volumes which represent a simple, clear, and skillfully organized 
account of the history of the nations of the Western Hemisphere since discovery. Both 
volumes reflect Father Bannon’s conviction that the history of the nations of the 
“New World” is an integral part of the broader story of Western Civilization and 
should be treated as such. 


Volume I. (582 pages, $5.50) carries the story through the imperial period to nation- 
hood. 


Volume IT. (568 pages, $5.50) completes the narrative of the development of the Ameri- 
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In this compact and readable history of the twelve centuries called the 
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